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1. . 

Editorial 
Ir IS A LITTLE more than a century and a half since the surge 
of Christian missions started out to the ends of the earth over sea lanes 
just opened for regular two-way traffic. At its outset this was a move- 
ment of young men and women on fire for the Gospel, related only 
marginally to the supporting churches, and venturing forth to work 
out original patterns in fields as yet untried. And they were innocently 
riding the rising tide of Western dominance. 


Now all this is changed. That tide is ebbing fast. Resentful and 
confident new nationalisms are asserting themselves everywhere. Many 
churches planted by missions have come to maturity, and rightly claim 
self-determination. Other faiths than ours are having a resurgence under 
increasingly competent leadership. The incidental benefits of Western 
culture have been generally accepted, and no longer depend upon mis- 
sionaries for their furtherance. Yet the missions are now in older hands. 
They are becoming more of a business and less of an adventure. And 
the patterns worked out in earlier circumstances for their procedure 
have tended to solidify into stereotypes as fixed as the internal norms 
of the bodies which send the missions out. We say nowadays that the 
Church is the Mission; and it is well that this imperative project, the 
very life of our faith in action, has been brought in from the margin 
to the center of our awareness and purpose. Yet if conversely the 
Mission be the Church, and no more flexible than most churches deeply 
rooted and domesticated within their surrounding society, its future 
may be defeat rather than the peaceable conquest of all hearts and peoples 
for Christ, which is its aim. 

These are some of the new facts which must shatter not a few 
old patterns in the Christian apostolate to all mankind, if the kingdoms 
of this world are one day to become the kingdom of our God and of 
His Christ. New patterns of procedure, of behavior, and of attitude 
must be devised to meet such facts. The basic principle for them all 
should be that, if we want non-Christians to understand us, we must 
first be at pains to understand them. And in turn the basis of mutual 
understanding is mutual respect. It is to these and cognate points that 
the symposium in this number, and several supporting articles, are 
directed. They focus light from diverse angles, in order that we may 
be brought to confront realistically the whole world of Christians and 
others in our generation, and to revise our policies of advance accordingly. 


—R. H. S. 





The World Mission: 
New Facts Shatter Old Patterns 


1. What Is the Nature of the Church? 


DONALD McGAVRAN 


Is THE CHURCH correctly a Gathered Church or a People 
Church? The question underlies most missionary strategy all round the 
world. On its answer depends much of the future of the younger Churches 
and the continued expansion of Christianity. 

American Protestants or Evangelicals usually assume that the church 
is the Gathered Church. This is the kind of church they know. It is the 
kind they approve. In this they are at one with the whole pietistic 
emphasis and the modern secular theory of the State. 

This concept of the nature of the church affirms that it is composed 
of men gathered “out of the world.” Those who are called of God, 
justified by their own personal faith, and risen again with Christ form 
“the Church.” Though the outlines of the real Church are always blurred 
by those who claim to be Christians but are not, God knows who are his. 
The Church is made up of them and of them only. 

A second concept of the church, seldom considered by Evangelicals 
in America, has been enormously influential in the past and is still held 
by a very large number of Christians—that Christianity is the national 
religion of Christian peoples. The church is therefore a State Church or, 
more basically, a People Church. In it the nation or people is co- 
extensive with the religion. Solidly Roman Catholic countries today are 
good examples of state churches. All infants are baptized and after that 
are considered Roman Catholics, no matter what they do or believe. 

It will be enlightening to follow the rise and development of these 
two concepts down through the ages and note their important bearing on 
the program of world missions today. 





DonaLp McGavyran, B.D., Ph.D., D.Litt., minister of the Disciples of Christ, 
was a missionary to India 1923-1955. He is now Professor of Missions in The 
College of Missions, Indianapolis, Indiana; is author of The Bridges of God, Church 
Growth in Puerto Rico, and Multiplying Churches in the Philippines. 
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In its early stages the Christian church manifested both natures. It 
was both a People Church and a Gathered Church. Christianity started 
as a mighty popular movement within Judaism. Every one of the three 
thousand persons on Pentecost, and of the five thousand men (and their 
twenty thousand dependents) a short time later, was a Jew. The “multi- 
tudes” which were “obedient to the Lord” were Jews. The “great com- 
pany of the priests” which became Christians were Jewish priests. At 
the end of the first decade there were in the Christian church practically 
none but Jews. The leadership was trying to make Christianity coextensive 
with Judaism—and no more. Had it succeeded, Christianity would have 
been completely a one-people church. 

However, from the beginning the church was also a Gathered Church 
—gathered out of Israel. Only those families, multitudes and individuals 
who believed that Jesus was Messiah were baptized and added to the 
church. The church, except in communities like Lydda and Sharon, 
never was coextensive with the social unit. Presumably any Christian 
whose faith grew dim could backslide into Judaism. But with Paul’s 
labors around the Mediterranean Sea, through which some were gathered 
out of both the synagogues and the Gentile world, the Gathered Church 
came more and more to the fore and, with the fall of Jerusalem, the 
People Church receded rapidly from view. 

After Paul’s time, for many decades, Christianity spread chiefly in 
the urban areas of the empire, where it had a definitely gathered-church 
nature. The people-consciousness of most townsmen was dim, for their 
tribal pride was gone and they intermarried with persons of all races. 
They were conscious of being civilized residents of the world, cosmo- 
politans, rather than members of any one tribe. 

In this kind of “melting-pot” population, the gathered churches 
flourished. Individuals and families, and on occasion small groups of 
families, believing on the Lord Jesus Christ and being carefully instructed, 
became members of the churches. Those who did not believe remained 
pagan. If someone ceased to believe or fell prey to Satan, he dropped 
back into “the world.” Children of Christians, unless they themselves 
chose to follow in the Way, drifted out of the church. 

In the same decades the gospel was reaching tribes and peoples 
keenly race-conscious and speaking languages or dialects of their own, 
Frequently it made no headway at all. In North Africa, for example, the 
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great bulk of the population, the country Berbers, remained pagan past 
the time of St. Augustine himself and in the presence of thousands of 
Italian and Punic congregations. But sometimes, when conditions were 
ripe, a whole people moved rapidly into Christianity. The Copts in Egypt, 
the Armenians, and certain country tribes in Asia Minor turned to Christ 
so thoroughly that to be a member of that tribe or people was to be a 
Christian. 

Thus the dual nature of the church—Gathered and People—which 
we noted in New Testament times continued till the reign of the Emperor 
Constantine. 

With his conversion, the Christian faith shortly became the State 
religion and the gathered-church character of Christianity waned. In the 
last days of the Roman Empire to be fashionable, to be Roman, and 
indeed to be civilized was to be Christian. There soon came to be good 
and bad Christians just as there were good and bad citizens. 

The people-church aspect of Christianity waxed and hardened dur- 
ing the next thousand years. The Faith spread through a series of great 
popular movements toward Christ. Whole tribes came in. In this century 
the Irish tribes, in that the Russian, and in another the Swedish tribes 
flooded in as peoples—as did the tribes of Gaul and Britain. In a given 
tribe there would be little if any Christianization for centuries, and then 
in a few decades the whole people would accept the Christian religion. 
After such an ingathering, a people church existed in that land. Every 
man, woman, and child in the tribe, which also meant in the country, 
was “a Christian.” 

Thus Christendom from about a.p. 500 till the Reformation was 
made up of people or state churches. By their very structure they failed 
to give sufficient room for personal dedication and faith. To be a Bur- 
gundian, Scot, or Basque was to be a Christian. Europeans were born 
Christians. War, illiteracy, lack of communications, and similar handicaps 
retarded or prevented perfecting. To be a “good Christian” meant merely 
to be baptized in infancy, yield a reasonable respect to the Church, obey 
its outward requirements, observe its festivals and fight its wars. Except 
for the clergy and the monks, to be a Christian had little to do with per- 
sonal dedication to Jesus Christ, an infilling of the Holy Spirit, or being 
born again. Exceptions to this generalization occurred particularly among 
the aristocracy, where ability to read the Scriptures, exposure to monastic 
or convent schools, or some vivid personal experience now and then lifted 
individuals into the category of convinced personal Christians. But when 
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we see the extent to which, in some ages and places, the monks and clergy 
themselves were worldly nominal Christians, we realize that the term 
“Christian” for many hundreds of years had a meaning far different from 
that which Evangelicals attach to it today. 

This nominality had many causes. A chief one was the corruption of 
Christianity so characteristic of the Roman Church of that day. Indulgences 
were sold openly. Many priests and even some popes had bastard children. 
Holy living was not even expected of the masses. The Bible was a book 
unknown to laymen and, indeed, to many clergymen. A second important 
cause was the monopolistic nature of the pre-Reformation Church. Every 
native resident of the land had to belong to the one Church. The very 
idea of gathered churches was a heresy to be stamped out. No alternative 
form of church organization was allowed. Like monopolies in every walk 
of life, this Christian monopoly stagnated. It was dangerous to be different. 
New ideas—even if they came out of the Bible—were met with the 
death penalty. New ways of worship—even if they were obviously Christ- 
filled—called for burning at the stake. How could nominality be avoided? 
How could progress be achieved? 

When the Reformation came, its leaders rid themselves of one source 
of nominal Christianity, the corruption of Roman Catholicism; but they 
did not even recognize the other. The monopolistic nature of the religion 
of the land, where all are Christians by birth, continued. Protestant state 
churches arose. Every resident of Geneva was expected to be a Calvinist. 
Citizens of Protestant kingdoms and principalities in Germany were sup- 
posed to be Lutheran or Reformed. Englishmen were “naturally” mem- 
bers of the Church of England. In consequence, being a Christian did not 
require personal dedication and conversion. Thus post-Reformation Chris- 
tianity, except among the Anabaptists, continued as state or people religion. 

In the freer climate of north Europe, where the powerful Roman 
state church had been replaced by freer Protestant state churches, other 
churches now slowly began to battle their way to life. Though these 
differed in many respects, they affirmed their right to believe the truth 
as they saw it. Not many were ready to give others equal right. They had 
not yet freed themselves of the state-church concept. Like the Puritans 
who came to America, they were really saying, “There should be a state 
church which believes the truth we proclaim.” Theirs was a necessary step 
in the restoration of free churches which gather twice-born Christians and 
consist of such only. But it was not the culminating step. 

With the Anabaptists of the sixteenth century, Fox’s sweeping move- 
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ment, the rise of the Baptists and others who held to believer’s baptism, 
the Methodist revival and other manifestations of the pietistic position, 
many true gathered churches arose. On the continent they were abundant 
in the sixteenth century and scant in the seventeenth. In the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries they became plentiful in England and supreme 
in America. 

Today Christianity in the countries of the gathered churches is a 
really free religion. Men can worship in the church of their choice. Even 
Roman Catholicism in the United States of America—for the time being 
at any rate—lets other churches (which it considers false) gather believers 
as they will. Today the approved manner of Christianization is to appeal 
for individual decision to follow Christ. The great evangelical churches 
exist and multiply by continuous recruitment and training of “real Chris- 
tians.” Their concepts of religious education and evangelism, their ma- 
chinery of survival and expansion, and their theology and institutional life, 
all stress Christianity as a relationship of individuals to God. While no 
evangelical church renounces the advantage to be gained through its 
children being born into its company, and while in many the distinction 
between the church and the world appears vague; still, in them all, Chris- 
tians are held to be persons separated from the world by conscious choice. 


II 


The gathered-church techniques have been strikingly successful. Tre- 
mendous advances in Christianity have been achieved. Gathered churches 
have been created out of nominally Christian, state-church populations to 
the enormous benefit of Christendom and a glorious recapturing of the 
mind of Christ for the common man. 

The gathered churches, however, have not been re-established after 
fifteen centuries through an easily formed judgment that they seemed a 
somewhat better form of church and that hence, if it were convenient to 
do so, methods conducive to their restoration would be used. The grip 
of the state churches and the iron control of the Roman Church were not 
broken by any such weak and relative opinions. Violent wars have gone 
on, century after century, between people’s or state churches and those 
who felt that it was sacrilege to give the name “church” to any assembly 
of Christians by birth. The state churches fought furiously to maintain 
their monopoly. This is why Roger Williams left the Old World, and 
left Massachusetts, too. This is what the Inquisition, burnings, and wars 
were about. Leaders of the gathered churches by the hundreds of thousands 
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poured money, labor, and life unstintedly into the battle. In places they 
were defeated, and the state church reigns today. In places they were suc- 
cessful, and the gathered churches hold the door open for the practice of free 
spiritual Christianity. Not only for themselves either! Wherever gathered 
churches have wrested the right to exist from the state churches, there 
the state church is compelled to at least some practice of free spiritual 
Christianity. Thus the Roman, Orthodox, Lutheran, and Anglican Churches 
are definitely at their best when they must operate in an atmosphere of 
genuine religious freedom forced on them by the gathered churches. 

The gathered church has obviously been generated by more than 
methods. Unshakable conviction supported the brave and often desperate 
men and women in their rebellion against the entrenched state churches. 
Even in England, the mother of freedom, to belong to the gathered 
churches involved a subordinate social status. The Established Church 
held that the Baptists, Methodists, Friends, Plymouth Brethren, and others 
were “sects in opposition to the Church” and that they were formed “out 
of schism and hence out of sin.” Even today, when the Church of England 
considers church union, most of its leaders speak not about union as 
between equals, but about reunion of the sects within “he Church.” The 
iron conviction needed by the gathered-church leaders, both for risking life 
and liberty where there was hot war and for enduring studied contempt 
where there was cold war, was not generated by casual considerations of 
method. It was quarried from the Bible and smelted in the furnaces of 
theology. Men risk their lives for what they believe is God’s will. 

Many sections of Scripture demand gathered churches. If today, 
when the fever of church union is upon us, conclusions based on such 
sections seem to require modification in the light of other Scripture favoring 
one church, we would do well to remember their absolutely essential 
function in breaking the back of state-church monopoly. Now that it is 
broken in at least some parts of the world, union not involving monopoly, 
unity which provides for diversity, an ecumenical church which guarantees 
freedom, may be in the will of God. If it is, the world-wide church or 
any country-wide church must be a synthesis of gathered and people 
churches such that the United Church includes gathered churches which 
continue really free and really gathered. 


Ill 


This history has a vital bearing on the world mission of the church 
today. Modern missions arose out of victorious gathered churches. Hence, 
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they consciously chose and intentionally practiced gathered-church policies. 
These had great prestige. Even the missions of state churches believed in 
and worked for the establishment of gathered churches from among non- 
Christians. 

As a rule, modern missions have feared group conversions. Even 
where some powerful people’s movement to Christ battered down mission- 
ary reluctance, it was seldom shepherded with understanding and power 
enough to achieve maximum growth. Correct procedure would have been 
to disciple the people involved as rapidly as possible, set standards for the 
new group, and keep it growing in grace till the whole new church reached 
adequate Christian standards. But this procedure was seldom followed or 
even recognized as desirable. 

Instead, gathered-church policies prevailed. Missions took folk in 
one by one on proof of rebirth. They counted nongrowing churches as of 
superior value to those which grew greatly. Growth in numbers was dis- 
counted as compared with growth in grace. There were, to be sure, plenty 
of unripe fields where church growth by any means was certain to be 
slow; but there were also some ripe fields. Gathered-church techniques 
tended to glorify slowness as right and to look askance at rapid growth in 
ripe fields as if it were certain to be unsound. Thus inch-by-inch growth 
became the accepted mode in mission fields. “Any project starts slowly,” 
it was said. “Look at the thousand years it took to Christianize Europe.” 

But the slowness of growth was due not so much to the vague time 
factor as to the individualistic approach to highly race-conscious peoples. 
Let us see why. 

In nearly all parts of the non-occidental world, individuals are 
acutely conscious of being members of their own social unit, i.e., their 
own tribe, caste, or people. They have an intense “people-consciousness” 
and tribal loyalty. To be taken one by one into the Christian church 
seems to them like traitorously leaving their own and joining the Christian 
tribe. It appears more a racial than a religious decision. Since gathered- 
church methods insist on individual decision, they make small headway 
against such folk-consciousness. 

But when through the action of God’s Holy Spirit, a tribe finds stir- 
ring within it a movement to Christian faith such that individuals become 
Christian with their families and with their kindred, great growth results. 
Groups of five to fifty families having received considerable instruction, 
and contracted to support a pastor and build a church, are baptized. There 
is no social dislocation. There is no traitorous abandonment of “our people.” 
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As a result steady church growth at the rate of 100 to 1,000 per cent a 
decade over a number of years brings into existence a large stable Chris- 
tian church of hundreds of congregations. Many such churches have been 
formed. Well over three-fourths of the Younger Churches have arisen 
from such group conversions in many lands of the earth. Indeed, nine- 
tenths of the membership of the United Church of South India has come 
through people movements. 

Not only have large numbers come in, but these churches which arise 
without social dislocation are good churches. They have large numbers of 
self-supporting congregations. They are faithful in their worship. They 
are thoroughly indigenous. They are very stable. When, because of war, 
missionaries are withdrawn—as in the case of the Batak Church 650,000, 
the Chhota Nagpur Church 200,000, the Timor Church 150,000, or the 
Karen Church 250,000—the church keeps steadily on, often increasing 
in size. 

These people-movement churches are the least assisted churches in 
the missionary world. Whereas many small urban churches are assisted 
by the World Mission of the Church at the rate of $20 to $50 per member 
and one missionary to each hundred Christians, the rural people-movement 
churches are generally assisted at the rate of a dollar or less per member 
and assigned one missionary assistant to 1,000, 5,000, or in a few cases 
50,000 Christians. True, this condition is now being seen and in a few 
cases remedied. For example, the Methodist Board is following up a 
people’s movement in Borneo with commendable zeal. A few other boards 
are making moves in this direction. An encouraging sign is the rising 
conviction that potential people movements form a first call on resources 
of prayer, publicity, men, and money. However, action such as that of 
the Methodists in Borneo is the exception, not the rule, among missions 
and Younger Churches. Inspection of the budgets of 1,000 missions would 
indicate that in less than five per cent had major shifts of resources 
followed major ripeness of fields. A few small beginnings have been 
made; but much more needs to be done soon. 

People churches are good churches, but they have constitutional 
weaknesses. In the village which has become Christian, in the third genera- 
tion everyone is a Christian by birth. The Chura caste in Pakistan became 
entirely Christian. Now every member of that caste, by virtue of birth 
alone, is counted a Christian, just as formerly he was counted a Chura. 
“All Uraons,” said a Lutheran pastor to me, “are Lutherans.” These 
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people churches, while having many virtues and many strengths, fall 
ready prey to nominal Christianity. This is not primarily because they 
have become Christians by group conversion; but because, as we have seen 
in the history of Europe, monopoly breeds nominality. 


IV 


Today, probably the greatest single question in missions is just this— 
shall we stick to gathered-church methods and resist as far as we can any 
people movement to Christ? Or shall we accept people movements 
as the will of God (after all, the Christian church started in a tremendous 
Jewish people’s movement to Christ), welcome them and expand them 
as greatly as possible? This is a much larger question than mere transfer 
of resources. This is a much larger question than turn-over to national 
leadership and to the Younger Churches. Such turn-over is, of course, 
good and necessary. But if the Western leadership dedicated to gathered- 
church techniques with their inch-by-inch advance is succeeded by national 
leadership also so dedicated, the church in the midst of enormous possibilities 
for growth will advance at a snail’s pace. 

Some churchmen answer our great question in favor of gathered- 
church methods. They object on two grounds to aiming for people 
movements. First, that when a whole people accepts Christianity, then 
just to be born into that tribe or nation is to be a Christian; and the 
Faith is debased. Second, that the tremendous war to create free spiritual 
churches out of the state churches of Europe full of nominal Christians 
is scarcely won, and we must not now abandon our hard-won gains and 
deliberately encourage people churches. 

Sufficient answer exists for each of the objections and to the assump- 
tion underlying both. The assumption is that the church facing a highly 
race-conscious tribe, caste, or people can, as it wishes, either take in each 
person slowly one by one, divorcing him from the old community and 
integrating him in the church; or accept them rapidly through group 
conversion without social dislocation. The assumption is one hundred per 
cent in error. The church has no such option. When a people is ripe 
and ready to be Christianized, if we do not form a people church out of 
it, it will not stand around waiting for its members to become Christians 
one by one in gathered churches. It will move, in people-movement fashion, 
into some other Faith. The creation of a people church is a necessary 
step in the Christianization of a population. Gathered churches arise out 
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of state and people churches. They never have arisen in large enough 
numbers to Christianize a population out of race-conscious tribes and castes. 
If we insist on gathered-church policies we shall lose the people. 

Not only is the creation of a people church a necessary step, it is 
also a desirable first step. It is a good place to begin. The Christian 
church had to start with a people church in Jerusalem. Had Peter on 
the day of Pentecost declared, “Christianity is a religion of brotherhood. 
All Jews who want to be Christians must happily dine with and give their 
daughters to pig-eating Gentiles,” who can tell what would have hap- 
pened? Only after the Jews were discipled as Jews was it possible for their 
characters to be transformed by the Holy Spirit. Had Luther, Knox, and 
Calvin not brought whole peoples with their armies into the Protestant 
fold, it would have been impossible for the later gathered churches to have 
arisen. The people church, the Volkskirche (without any of the mystic 
associations of blood and soil) is a good first step. The larger the folk, 
the more completely it is taken into the Christian fold, the more rapidly 
does every clan in the tribe and every family in the clan accept baptism, 
the better it is. 

But the people church is a poor place to end Christianization. It 
is only the first step. A new people church should be seen as a tremendous 
opportunity for the World Church so to throw in resources, so to provide 
comradeship, and so to buttress lay and pastoral training, that the whole 
people comes into life-giving contact with Jesus Christ our Lord. The 
scandal * in the Younger Churches, that where the greatest numbers have 
become Christian there the World Church provides the least assistance, 
will indeed encourage nominal Christianity. Since people movements into 
the Christian faith are now multiplying, the World Church is challenged 
to reverse its present policy of tying up its resources in a wide and impartial 
presentation of the gospel to all men whether they obey it or not. If 
nominality is to be avoided, the major resources of Christendom must 
be directed to those areas where whole countrysides have turned or are 
turning to Christian faith. 

This is the answer to the first objection. Christian nurture of con- 
verted multitudes must be stepped up to the place where none feel that 
just to be born into a Christian people makes a man a Christian. 


1 We who are dedicated to missions hate to admit that there is any scandal in them. However, the 
word is commonly used about them. It is usually reserved for the divided state of the Churches—“the 
sin and scandal of division.” Perhaps the word would be better used for a state of affairs where traditional 
gathered-church thinking and maldistribution of the resources keep scores of thousands annually from 
accepting the Savior. 
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The second objection to people movements is that, once established, 
these will bar the way to the gathered churches, to free spiritual Chris- 
tianity. There is much to be said for this objection. A people church 
once established does identify race and religion. Social solidarity then 
defends theology and ritual. Social and hierarchical pressures force men 
to stay in nominal and often ignorant forms of Christianity. The state or 
people church habitually denies religious liberty. It does its utmost to 
prevent the rise of gathered churches. It has a built-in dislike for any- 
thing but a monolithic structure. It confuses state and church. It binds 
itself on its people as the ultimate and only true church. The vested 
interests of its clergy become supreme. We need not go abroad to see 
this, The exclusive position of the people churches can be traced in the 
attitude of their daughter churches in America today. 

In the deliberate discipling of peoples, risk certainly exists that 
Christianization wil] stop at this intermediate step. Happily today, how- 
ever, the risk is small. We no longer need to fear that people movements 
will bring upon us the Dark Ages and we shall have to fight again the 
battle for religious freedom; because today it is almost impossible to 
create true people churches. The many gathered churches and the many 
state churches, each one fathering younger churches around the world, 
bring it about that while tribes and castes and sections of such do and should 
move into one church, thus preserving their social solidarity, all the tribes 
and all the peoples of some great country do not and cannot do so. Thus, 
providentially, the new people churches can seldom be in a position of 
unchallenged monopoly. The unpleasant dream of a people movement 
converting all, let us say, of Belgian Congo into one vast people church 
where every Congolese is automatically born into “the” Church and no 
“unseemly gathered church competition” is permitted, so that “the” one 
Church sinks into a medieval bog of corrupt and monopolistic Christianity, 
is not likely to become a reality. It shatters against the hard fact of 
many denominational churches, from Pentecostal to Roman, being there 
established. 

The risk is further lessened because the Ecumenical Church and the 
free flow of ideas will prevent stagnation and isolation such as would 
make possible, generation after generation, the continuation of an exclusive 
state church anywhere. The process which did, indeed, once fasten the 
shackles of monopolistic Christianity on whole populations will not operate 
successfully in the future. On the contrary, people churches and gathered 
churches, co-operating with each other, fertilized by the Word of God in 
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many languages, led by his prophets into country and world-wide Christian 
movements, and blessed by a climate favoring religious liberty, will 
develop abundant opportunity for men to become reborn Christians, each 
knowing himself to be the dwelling place of the Holy Spirit. In the 
Ecumenical Movement, the gathered churches must see to it that the road 
to gatheredness is widened everywhere. That is their distinctive function. 
The people churches will be transcended both by bringing them into the 
larger Christian fellowship and by the continuous formation within them 
of the gathered churches, which are to the true church what free speech 
is to true government. 

Today we stand at the beginning of an era in which the fruit of 
many decades of missionary effort is rapidly ripening. People after people 
can be Christianized. The winning of one people stimulates the winning 
of others. A chain reaction of great significance for the welfare of the 
world develops. An era of great opportunity lies before us. It is, how- 
ever, unfortunately obscured and at present largely ungrasped because we 
lack knowledge as to how peoples become Christian and we fear any but 
gathered-church methods. 

We need not hesitate concerning the rightness of people move- 
ments. They are a necessary intermediate stage in the spread of Chris- 
tianity. They are the chief soil in which gathered churches have arisen. 
The discipling of tribes, castes, clans, and kindreds is precisely what the 
Great Commission calls for. The Greek says specifically “disciple the 
tribes (peoples).” It inevitably adds “teaching them all things.” The 
discipling must be done when God moves on a people’s heart to espouse 
the Christian faith. The teaching is then the continuing task of the Church. 

When the present hesitancy in the minds of Evangelicals is replaced 
with joy at the great opportunities which God opens up before us today, 
with a growing understanding of how peoples become Christian and how 
the older and younger churches can combine to concentrate missionary 
resources at the places of turning, then the Christian World Mission will 
be off to the greatest century of advance which the world has ever seen. 





2. Divided We Stand 
JOSEPH M. KITAGAWA 


INTRODUCTION 


OACHIM WACH, in his discussion of “Church, Denomination 
and Sect,” depicted four major factors which contributed to the recent 
interest in the study of ecclesiastical bodies. First, the historical study 
provided rich material concerning the background of the church. Second, 
the ecumenical movement stimulated discussion regarding the basis for 
co-operation and unity among various confessional traditions. Third, the 
theological renaissance led many people to reflect on the doctrine of the 
church. Fourth, a new discipline called the sociology of religion developed, 
and it began to study the nature of various ecclesiastical bodies and their 
mutual interrelationship.’ Many sociologists of religion concentrate on 
the investigation of churches as social institutions in their relation to social 
conditions and trends. Thus, their approach is quite different from that 
of the theologian in the study of religion, “though it is to be hoped that, 
in time, they will come to know each other better and to learn from each 
other.” * 

It is encouraging to note that in recent years increasing attention has 
been given by the theologians and church leaders to the “nontheological 
factors” involved in ecclesiastical and doctrinal problems. There is a wide 
realization today that the understanding of a religious institution requires 
some knowledge of its origin and development, and its interaction with the 
culture and society. Already some significant studies have been undertaken 
regarding the emotional and affectual make-up of various religious groups. 
However, a comprehensive analysis of the Christian world mission, 
ascertaining the sociologically relevant implications, has not been made 
thus far. This article does not claim to undertake such an ambitious task. 
It is, however, an attempt to raise some important questions concerning 
the institutional aspect of the Christian world mission. 


1 Wach, Joachim, Types of Religious Experience, The University of Chicago Press, 1951, pp. 187-88. 
2 [bid., p. 188. 
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In RETROSPECT 


There is a story that Jesus met Alexander the Great and Julius 
Caesar in the beyond. They proudly described the magnificent cities and 
kingdoms they had left on earth, and they were confident that their 
successors would expand the great empires they had built. But Jesus was 
quiet. Curious at his silence, they asked him what he had left behind on 
earth, and Jesus said, “I have left no empire, no organization, no book, 
but I have left disciples to carry on the witness.” They asked Jesus, “But 
is there any guarantee that all of them will live up to your expectations?” 
Jesus replied, “No, there is no guarantee, but they cannot let me down, 
for I have no other plan!” 

Historically, however, the expansion of Christianity necessitated vari- 
ous institutional expressions. To be sure, the early church had nothing 
like the contemporary mission boards and missionary societies. But the 
significant fact is that the early church was a missionary-minded church; 
all Christians, including women, children and slaves, were expected to 
witness for the mighty work of God through Jesus Christ. The gradual 
institutionalization of the church during the first three centuries was 
motivated, to a great extent, by missionary objectives. Although the early 
Christians were looked down upon, despised and persecuted in the Roman 
Empire, they were united in the joyful anticipation of the coming of the 
Kingdom of God on earth. But, as Christianity became the dominant 
religion in Europe, the tables were turned. Thus Charlemagne cried, 
“Baptism or Death!” 

In the seventh century, the expansion of Christianity was impeded 
by the emergence of Islam. Eastern and Western “Christian” empires 
were exhausted by the continued warfare against one another. This fact 
explains, at least in part, why within ten years of Muhammad’s death 
Syria (the homeland of Christianity) and Egypt (one of the chief centers 
of early Christianity) came under Muslim rule. Soon North Africa and 
Spain were conquered by the Muslims, and the intellectual and cultural 
leadership shifted from Christianity to Islam. Many Christians studied 
at the universities of Cordova and Granada in Muslim Spain, and “Chris- 
tian” Europe came to know the works of Plato and Aristotle through 
Muslim teachers, such as Avicenna and Averroes. In fact, Spain was not 
freed from the Muslim rule until 1492. The most missionary-minded 
branch of Christianity during the first ten centuries was the Nestorian 
church, which established centers in India, Central Asia and China. Most 
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of the Nestorian churches in Asia disappeared before the thirteenth century, 
however, due largely to the expansion of Islam. 

The phenomenal growth of Islam in North Africa and the Near 
East coincided with the equally significant Christianization of northern 
Europe during the Dark Ages. Under the Carolingian rulers, the church 
became what Troeltsch termed the Landeskirche (territorial church). The 
growth of the Frankish state was accompanied by the transformation of 
the Frankish territorial church to the Reichskirche (church of the empire): 
“The Emperor governed the Church, and used it as the essential support 
of the organization and education of his peoples.” * In the course of time, 
the control of the church was transferred from the emperor to the Pope, 
and the medieval papal church developed an ecclesiastical civilization. It 
is to be noted that the missionary work of the medieval church depended 
primarily on the monastic orders, which were often financed by the political 
rulers or the papacy. The conversion of the “pagans” in Europe was 
brought about just as much by evangelistic effort as by force.* The process 
of Christianization moved from the top down; the conversion of a ruler 
implied the conversion of his entire subjects automatically. “For the 
majority,” says Professor Latourette, “Christianity was a powerful and 
magical force through which miracles were wrought to the temporal 
advantage of the faithful and the skillful and by which hell was avoided 
and heaven attained.” ° Understandably, the ecclesiastical civilization of 
medieval Europe came in conflict with the equally powerful Islamic civil- 
ization during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The Crusades were 
not missionary movements; the objective was said to be the repossession 
of what Christendom had lost. We agree wholeheartedly with Dr. Cragg 
that “the Crusades were a piece of Christian history unworthy of the name 
and treasonable to the nature of Christ.”° With the exception of the 
Crusades, the medieval church did not try to extend its influence outside 
Europe until the sixteenth century. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, both the papal church 
and the churches of the Reformation became de facto national or state 
churches. This period also marked the beginning of the colonial expansion 
of European nations into the Americas, parts of Africa and Asia. One of 
the by-products of the Counter-Reformation was the awakening of the 


8 Troeltsch, Ernst, The Social Teachings of the Christian Churches, translated by Olive Wyon (Second 
Impression), The Free Press, 1949, I, 217. 


* Addison, James Thayer, The Medieval Missionary, International Missionary Council, 1936. 
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missionary spirit in the Roman Catholic church. Missionaries of the Society 
of Jesus and other religious orders accompanied the colonizing activities 
of Portugal and Spain, and the conquest and exploitation of the natives 
were mixed with the planting of the holy faith. In the year 1622, the 
Congregatio de Propaganda Fide (the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith) was established, under the direct supervision of the Pope and a 
special committee of cardinals, for the purpose of co-ordinating and directing 
the missionary programs of the Roman Catholic church in all parts of 
the world. 

During the seventeenth century, the Protestant nations began to 
overtake the Catholic nations in the colonial race. But the Protestant foreign 
missionary work did not begin until the end of the eighteenth century 
because the state churches in Protestant nations were preoccupied with 
internal ecclesiastical problems. The impetus for the overseas evangelism 
of the European Protestant churches came from Pietism and a subjective 
revivalism, without encouragement from the authorities of the state 
churches. The Continental Pietists and English evangelicals, both clergy 
and laymen who took seriously the missionary obligation, banded together 
and formed private missionary societies, which were “without exact precedent 
in the expansion of Christianity, or indeed, in the spread of any religious 
faith.” ’ The impressive development of American Protestant foreign 

_ missionary work in the nineteenth century may also be traced to a Pietistic 
biblicism and evangelical revivalism. Starting with the formation of the 
Baptist Missionary Society in 1814, major Protestant groups in America 
also established their own denominational missionary societies. In com- 
parison with European churches, which often embraced several private 
semi-autonomous missionary societies within each group, the American 
Protestant churches regarded missions as the task of the total church body. 
Thus, many of the American denominational missionary societies embraced, 
at least officially, the total church membership. 

For the most part, these missionary societies were the Protestant 
counterpart of the Roman Catholic religious orders. However, there were 
significant differences. Chief among these was the lack of any centralization 
of the Protestant missionary work. Each missionary society was more or 
less on its own. Robinson wrote in 1915, “Of the 117 foreign and nineteen 
indigenous missionary societies working in India and Ceylon, forty-one 


T Latourette, Kenneth Scott, A History of the Expansion of Christianity, Harper & Brothers, 1939, 
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are British, forty-one American, twelve from the continent of Europe, 
eight from Australia, and three are international.” * 

William Carey, one of the pioneers of Protestant missionary work, 
aptly stated, “Expect Great Things from God—Attempt Great Things 
for God.” Inspired by such wisdom, Protestant missionary enthusiasm 
developed missionary societies for the evangelization of the whole world. 
There is no denying that the missionary society was one of those great things 
which Protestants have attempted for God. Prior to the eighteenth century, 
Protestantism had been a minority movement in Northwest Europe, but 
the missionary societies made Protestantism a world-wide religious force 
during the nineteenth century. It is understandable, therefore, that many 
Protestants came to equate the Christian world mission and the program of 
missionary societies. In so stating, we are not against the institutionalization 
of the missionary work—for the vision of the Christian world mission, like 
other noble ideals, needs some form of institutional implementation. We 
must be mindful of the fact, however, that all institutions, including the 
missionary societies, are subject to imperfection, change and flux. We still 
affirm, “Expect Great Things from God—Attempt Great Things for God.” 
But the great thing given by God is the faith which enabled us to develop 
missionary societies, not their institutionalized form. The vision which 
resulted in the formation of missionary societies was the strength of Protes- 
tantism; the unwitting sanctification of the structure and program of the 
missionary societies is the downfall of the missionary movement. 


BUREAUCRATIZATION OF MiIssIons 


It is extremely difficult to make general statements about missionary 
societies because there have existed great differences between the European 
and American, the denominational and interdenominational, and the liberal 
and conservative societies. Nevertheless, it is safe to state that the early 
members of all these groups believed in what Professor Richard Niebuhr 
calls “Christ against Culture.” In their singleness to obey the Master’s 
commandment to go to the end of the world and preach the gospel, the 
early missionaries had an oversimplified view that Christians were bound 
to be right on every account, while the “pagans” were wrong. Hudson 
Taylor, founder of the China Inland Mission, was convinced: “The Gospel 
must be preached to these people in a very short time, for they are passing 
away.... There is a great Niagara of souls passing into the dark in China. 
..- A million a month in China they are dying without God!” 


8 Robinson, Charles H., History of Christian Missions, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1915, p. 134. 
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Although the colonial authorities were at first hostile to the Christian 
missionary work, they could not forestall for very long the penetration 
of Protestant missionary societies into various parts of Asia and Africa. 
Ironically, the missionaries, despite their determination to preach the “pure” 
or a-cultural gospel, behaved as though they believed in the “Christ of 
European Culture.” Whether innocently or deliberately, they taught 
Western cultural values as Christian values. Many missionaries naively 
accepted the myth of the superiority of European civilization and of the 
white race. In the nineteenth century, Western colonial powers became 
interested in spreading the gospel of Western civilization, and colonial 
officials began to favor Christian missionary work in the East, especially in 
education and social service. 

One of our theses is that the structure of the missionary society that 
has come to be taken for granted by most Protestant churches today was the 
product of the colonial era. At the risk of oversimplification, we may state 
that the administrative structure of missionary societies had many parallels 
with that of colonial administration. Although there were vast differences 
in the British, French, Dutch and Spanish forms of colonial administration, 
they did have certain common characteristics. 

In colonial administration, there was, generally speaking, under the 
home government, something in the nature of a colonial office, which 
functioned to supervise the viceroy or governor-general in a given colony. 
Usually the latter official ruled the colony, not directly but through a kind 
of nominal legislative body that embraced a few “representatives” of the 
colonial subjects. By far the most complex colonial administrative machine 
was developed in India under the British rule. According to Sir Reginald 
Coupland, the main strength of the British Raj was the Indian Civil Service, 
which attracted the flower of English youth. Next in importance to the 
Indian Civil Service (1.C.S.) was the Indian Police Service (1.P.). There 
were other technical services, such as education, agriculture, forestry, which 
were considered less important than the I.C.S. and the I.P., and these 
permitted a substantial number of native Indians to enter their ranks. Under 
these so-called All-India Services, there developed many Provincial Services 
which were staffed almost entirely by non-British personnel. 

In principle, the British Raj followed Queen Victoria’s proclamation 
of 1858, “that, so far as may be, our subjects of whatever race or creed be 
freely and impartially admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which 
they may be qualified by their education, ability, and integrity duly to 
discharge.” As early as 1900, the British Raj reported that there were 
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over 500,000 Indian and only about 4,000 British personnel. But such 
statistics do not tell the power structure of the colonial administration—for 
the best-paid jobs were invariably held by British personnel.° 

This structure of colonial administration, which included, in descending 
order, the home government, the colonial office, the viceroy’s office, and a 
nominal legislative body within the colony, had its counterpart in the 
administration of the missionary societies, although, as stated before, there 
were differences among them. In North America, the missionary agencies 
are the mission boards of the churches. In continental Europe, with the 
exception of the Netherlands, the missionary societies are not integral 
parts of the churches, despite the close working relationship between the 
two. In Great Britain and Sweden, the missionary societies and mission 
boards of the churches exist side by side. Furthermore, interdenominational 
missionary societies and other functional societies have developed their own 
structures. 

Nevertheless, broadly speaking, the Protestant churches in the West 
have accepted the principle of discharging their missionary obligation 
through missionary societies and mission boards. These latter groups have 
authorized their missionaries in each of their respective mission fields to 
organize themselves as a “mission,” “mission council,” “district committee,” 
or “finance committee.” In the course of time, administrative responsibility 
has been transferred to these “missions” in the field. For example, the 
appropriation of money is often given in lump sums to the mission, which, 
in turn, allocates it to various programs of the native churches, or the 
mission recommendations to their boards or societies in the West regarding 
the program of the native churches. Dr. Warnshuis, secretary of the 
International Missionary Council, observed in 1928, “The effect of this 
development is that, while the board apparently withdraws from admin- 
istration in the field, in reality it projects itself in the field and there 
through the mission directly exercises effective control over the work that 
is supported or aided with money from abroad.” *° 

All missionary societies and mission boards agree with the principle 
of the London Missionary Society that “the sole objective is to spread the 
knowledge of Christ among heathen and other unenlightened nations.” 
Accordingly, early Protestant missionaries went to Asia and Africa to 
preach the gospel with the purpose of winning individual believers. “It 
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was not long, however, before they began to realize the great tasks involved 
in bringing non-Christians to a Christian way of life, tasks in which the 
developing and organizing of the Christian Church was fundamental.” ™ 
It is understandable that the early missionaries, in their wholesale rejection 
of “paganism,” formulated the so-called “mission compound,” in which 
newly converted natives were kept away from further “contamination” by 
their “heathen” neighbors. The inevitable result was that these mission 
compounds became self-perpetuating institutions, identified as the norm 
of the Christian church. In such a church, it was the missionary who 
determined what should be done, and how it should be done. “The function 
of the convert was to listen and to obey.” ** Meanwhile, the native Christian 
churches, small though they were, copied the bureaucratic structure of 
Western ecclesiastical institutions, and many leaders of these churches 
began to aspire for top positions in their own ecclesiastical administration. 

Western missionaries in Asia and Africa, however, “continued to meet 
as a mission, acting in the name of the board, voting appropriations to 
specific lines of work, often directly employing church and school workers, 
or otherwise effectively directing parts of the work of the church.” ** Ideally 
and eventually, so the missionaries maintained, the ultimate objective of a 
mission was the establishment of a native church—under native pastors and 
operating on a self-supporting basis. It was felt that when that time came 
the Western missionaries would be able to turn over all pastoral work 
to native leaders and their “superintendence” to native pastors. But the 
“when” and the “how” were to be determined by the missionaries them- 
selves. Psychologically, many missionaries accepted the coming of the 
indigenous church in principle, much as they did the Kingdom of God, 
which was to come for certain, but not in their lifetime or in any foreseeable 
future. For all practical purposes, the native Christian churches were to 
remain in the status of perpetual tutelage. For example, a missionary was 
greatly shocked at the very suggestion that the further training of a gifted 
Filipino might “qualify him to direct the mission some day.” * 

In retrospect: It becomes evident that a realistic understanding of the 
Christian world mission must take into account the bureaucratic structures 
of the four institutions involved: the church in the West, the mission board 
or missionary society at the home base, the mission in the field, and the 
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native Christian church. We are not suggesting the wholesale elimination 
of all bureaucratic institutions. As stated before, all noble ideals, including 
the vision of the Christian world mission, need some form of institutional 
implementation, and all institutions tend to be bureaucratic. 

Professor Merton reminds us that “the chief merit of bureaucracy is 
its technical efficiency, with a premium placed on precision, speed, expert 
control, continuity, discretion, and optimal returns on input.”*® Those 
who have served in the church or in the foreign mission field would 
appreciate the vocational security which bureaucracy provides, in terms of 
tenure, pensions, and regularized procedures for promotion, while they 
would lament the lack of the personalized relationship within the bureau- 
cratic institution. 

Merton also tells us that “bureaucracy is administration which almost 
completely avoids public discussion of its techniques, although there may 
occur public discussion of its policies.” ** Anyone who is in a bureaucratic 
organization, be it political, military or religious, is under constant pressures 
to “conform to his patterned obligations,” with the result that he will be 
preoccupied with the rules and regulations at the expense of the aims of the 
organization. “Adherence to the rules, originally conceived as a means, 
becomes transformed into an end-in-itself; there occurs the familiar process 
of displacement of goals whereby ‘an instrumental value becomes a terminal 
value.’”*’ Merton uses the expression, “the bureaucratic virtuoso,” to 
describe an extreme product of such a process of displacement of goals. 
Another common feature of bureaucracy is the “process of sanctification,” 
whereby certain bureaucratic symbols and status, originally introduced for 
technical reasons, tend to become rigidified and sacred.’* Inevitably, there 
develops a discrepancy between a bureaucrat’s position within the hier- 
archy and his position with reference to the public; this results in the 
formation of in-group solidarity, which resists the pressure from the 
public.’® Notwithstanding the noble aims of the Christian world mission, 
it remains true that the church in the West, the mission board or missionary 
society, the mission in the field, and the native church, manifest many of 
the features of bureaucracy, as described by sociologists. 

Another useful sociological concept in our analysis of the institutional 
aspect of the Christian world mission is that of “the self-fulfilling 
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prophecy.” ” In the words of W. I. Thomas, “If men define situations 
as real, they are real in their consequences.” In other words, men tend to 
respond not only to the objective features of a situation, but also to the 
“meaning this situation has for them.” Merton cites an example of a bank, 
which in 1932 became a victim of the “prophecy of collapse,” and suggests, 
“The self-fulfilling prophecy is, in the beginning, a false definition of the 
situation evoking a new behavior which makes the originally false conception 
come érue.” This leads to Merton’s next thesis, “social beliefs father social 
reality.” ** For example, many people of good will retain various kinds 
of racial prejudices as a result of their failure to understand the principle 
of the self-fulfilling prophecy. “They experience these beliefs, not as 
prejudices, not as prejudgments, but as irresistible products of their own 
observation.” It is a common phenomenon that the in-group defines the 
out-group and determines its reality. “Self-hypnosis through one’s own 
propaganda is a not infrequent phase of the self-fulfilling prophecy.” 

The tragedy of the Christian world mission is that each of the institu- 
tions involved—the church in the West, the mission board or missionary 
society, the mission in the field, and the native church—defines the mis- 
sionary situation from its own perspective without adequate communication 
among them. All of them agree about the importance of establishing the 
self-supporting, self-governing and self-propagating church in Asia and 
Africa, but all of them are not sufficiently self-critical about their own 
institutional structures. As in the case of other institutions, there is no 
automatic correspondence between the lofty ideals of world evangelism 
and the ecclesiastical institutional forms. “The dilemma of Protestantism,” 
observes Dr. Ranson, general secretary of the International Missionary 
Council, “is that while it teaches that the church is one, it has no common 
mind on the nature of that given unity or on the ways in which it finds 
expression.” ** The missionary societies, which were the courageous attempts 
of the Protestants to implement their missionary vision in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, have unwittingly undergone the “process of 
sanctification,” a common feature of bureaucracy. How easy it is for us to 
become bureaucrats, to whom the policy becomes the gospel! It is well for 
us to recall De Tocqueville’s astute observation, ““What we call necessary 
institutions are often no more than institutions to which we have grown 
accustomed.” 

20 Jbid., pp. 1798. 
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Mutua. DEPENDENCE 


Those who are interested in the institutional aspect of the Christian 
world mission will readily see that, on the one hand, these institutions 
cannot remain what they have been for very long, and on the other, they 
cannot become entirely new overnight, for the missionary work of today 
and in the days to come is historically conditioned. The maintaining of 
these two dimensions requires sociological understanding of the ecclesiastical 
institutions, theological sensitivity to feel the pulse of contemporary history, 
and profound faith. Although various mission boards and missionary 
societies have taken significant steps since World War II toward decentral- 
ization of administrative control of the missionary enterprise overseas, 
they cannot make further advances because of the very nature of the 
institutionalized forms of the Christian world mission which they have 
inherited from the colonial era. 

We agree with Dr. Hogg that “Edinburgh, 1910” has become a 
landmark in the history of the modern Protestant missionary movement, 
and also of the ecumenical movement. “Edinburgh’s uniqueness springs 
from the fact that at a critical juncture in the history of the world and of the 
church, it released a new, creative source of power, it gave in new form to 


an emerging world Christian community the best of the past needed in 


9) 23 


the future. . . The World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh sym- 
bolized the mood-change from the nineteenth to the twentieth centuries. 
“Tt was part of the metamorphosis from ‘ecclesiastical colonialism’ to global 
fellowship.” ** 

Significantly, however, those at Edinburgh never questioned the auto- 
matic Christianization of the non-Christian world. “It was not only the eye 
of faith, but also the eye of the Westerner, who subconsciously lived in 
the conviction that he could dispose of the destiny of the world, because 
the absorption of the Eastern by the Western world appeared to come 
inevitably.” ** Such a definition of the world situation evoked a certain 
kind of behavior, to use sociological jargon, and many church leaders were 
self-hypnotized by their own propaganda, Kraemer observes a marked 
change in the attitude of Western churches toward the East after World 
War I: “Faith and natural Western self-confidence have become more 
differentiated by the purifying fire of reality and experience. The unequi- 
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vocal disavowal at Jerusalem [meeting of the International Missionary 
Council in 1928] of all spiritual imperialism is one of the clearest symptoms 
of this change.” *° 

Two important concepts emerged out of the Jerusalem meeting of the 
I.M.C., namely, “partnership” and “devolution.” The delegates at Jeru- 
salem urged that the function of the “mission” be revised where it is an 
administrative agency, “so that the indigenous church will become the center 
from which the whole missionary enterprise of the area will be directed.” 
They were hopeful that the mission would either become a part of the 
native church or develop a close co-operative relationship with it in the 
mission field, and that the church in the West and the mission board or 
the missionary society would co-ordinate their activities, so that, in effect, 
there would be two instead of four institutions involved in the Christian 
world mission. “This partnership [between the native church and the 
mission, and the church in the West and the missionary society] enables 
the older and the younger churches to face the unfinished task of world 
evangelization with greater hope of ultimate success than ever before.” * As 
a practical step toward such a partnership, various schemes of “devolution” 
were suggested, under which the work hitherto carried on by foreign 
missionaries would be gradually turned over to the indigenous leadership 
and administration. In order to achieve a systematic and effective devolu- 
tion, a thorough and realistic study of the mission field was called for. 
“The purpose of such a study is not to relieve Western churches of financial 
responsibility for the processes of extension of the Christian enterprise, but 
to share with the churches of Asia, Africa, and Latin America in a search 
for the most constructive uses of such Western funds as are to be applied 
within the areas mentioned, so that the developing churches may them- 
selves as rapidly as possible become strong in their own life and in their 
outreach in service.” ** 

In a sense, the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry was an attempt to 
follow up this need. Its Commission of Appraisal, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. William E. Hocking, made many valuable suggestions, but 
these have been overshadowed, unfortunately, by the controversy sur- 
rounding the issue of “continuity versus discontinuity” between Christianity 
and the non-Christian religions. Maintaining that a mission, by definition, 
is intrinsically temporary, the Commission strongly advocated the principle 
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of “devolution,” while recognizing that “the mission cannot realize the 
idea of the indigenous church by simply letting go . . . the transfer of 
responsibility must follow through training of nationals: devolution should 
be real—not nominal; and gradual—not abrupt.” Finally, the Commission 
advocated the establishment of “a single organization for Christian service 
abroad in place of the complex, costly and duplicative machinery which now 
exists.” *° 

The 1938 meeting of the I.M.C. at Madras made the church its 
central concern. In the words of Dr. Hogg, “As never before had been 
possible, members of the churches saw the church universal partially 
disclosed in their midst.” *° He noted the strong influence of the younger 
churches at Madras: “They rejected that view which made it a ‘missionary’ 
or departmental task and offered rather the church, the whole community 
of believers, as the supreme instrument of total evangelism.” Also at 
Madras, Dr. J. Merle Davis urged recognition of the importance of the 
economic and social environment in relation to world evangelism. 

Since World War II there has been an increasing realization among 
church leaders that the two main tasks of the church—“unity” and “mission” 
—are actually two sides of the same coin. This has resulted in a close 
organizational co-operation between the International Missionary Council 


and the newly-created World Council of Churches. At the meeting of 
the I1.M.C. at Whitby in 1947, its two main themes—“Partnership in 
Obedience” and “Unity”—were discussed simultaneously. The following 
year, the W.C.C. was formally constituted at Amsterdam, and the first 
assembly of the World Council went on record offic lly that it would 
function “in association with” the 1.M.C. “The two were already sharing 
jointly in several enterprises, and many viewed the formal association 


as a further step along the road to eventual merger.” ” 


The twin emphasis on mission and unity was accompanied by renewed 
interest on the part of Protestant churches in biblical theology. The I.M.C. 
meeting at Willingen in 1952, for example, issued a statement: 


The calling of the Church to mission and unity issues from the nature of God 
Himself, made known to us in the whole biblical revelation of the work and purpose 
of God in Christ. . . . The love of God in Christ calls for the threefold response 
of worship, unity, and mission. These three aspects of the Church’s response are 


29 The Commission of Appraisal, William E. Hocking, Chairman, Re-Thinking Missions, Harper & 
Brothers, 1932, pp. 328-29. 

30 Hogg, op. cit., p. 297. 

31 Jbid., p. 298. 

32 Tbid., p. 342. 
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interdependent; they become corrupted when isolated from each other. Division in 
the Church distorts its witness, frustrates its mission, and contradicts its own nature.™* 


While the Willingen conference recognized that “a missionary agency 
of some kind will continue to be necessary,” it suggested a re-examination 
of the present structure of the missionary society: 


Every society should ask itself whether, in the present state of the church or 

churches with which it is linked, the discharge of the missionary obligation requires it 
still to be organized as a body in some sense independent of the church. Integration 
in the church rightly gives to missions a constitutive place in the life of the church, but 
it is necessary to preserve some of the flexibility, spontaneity, and initiative which 
characterize some of the independent missionary societies.** 
The Willingen conference was conscious of the necessity of reshaping the 
pattern of missionary activity. For example, “the younger churches now 
appear as free partners in the Christian enterprise, with their own missionary 
efforts and ecumenical relationships.” * Although “there is growing confi- 
dence between older and younger churches in sharing responsibilities for 
deciding policies and controlling work,” the Willingen conference confined 
its suggestions to the program, and did not deal with the basic structure 
of the mission boards and missionary societies. The subsequent conferences 
of the I.M.C. and the W.C.C. have been primarily concerned with the 
theology and program of the Christian world mission. 

Obviously, the International Missionary Council and the World 
Council of Churches, because of the very nature of their organizations, 
cannot determine the policies of their member churches. However, the fact 
remains that it is the denominational mission boards and the missionary 
societies which raise funds, send missionaries, and deal with the younger 
churches directly on the institutional level. Interdenominational agencies 
for the co-operation of member churches can make valuable suggestions, 
but they cannot reorganize the denominational institutions. Yet this is 
precisely where the institutional problem of world evangelism must be 
dealt with. Undoubtedly many church leaders uphold the principles of 
“partnership in obedience,” “devolution,” and the twofold objective of 
“mission and unity.” But the institutional implementation of these prin- 
ciples in denominational structures is very difficult indeed. 

For example, Canon Warren, in his article on “Administration in 
Search of a Theology,” discusses many difficult and real issues which 
confront denominational institutions. He mentions five problems which 


83 International Missionary Council, The Missionary Obligation of the Church, Edinburgh House Press, 
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are involved in the task of devolving church control from foreigners to 
nationals: (a) “devolution has often been too slow for wrong reasons;” 
(b) “devolution has sometimes been precipitated for the wrong reasons;” 
(c) “devolution over the last fifty years has tended to follow a pattern 
which has led to a distortion of the ministry ;” (d) “the process of devolution 
has been enormously complicated by the rise of political independence 
movements which, in principle, reject any form of foreign leadership;” 
and (e) “there is an important economic factor which has gravely compli- 
cated the process of devolution.” * 

Canon Warren concludes this important article by asking: “Is it too 
much to suggest that perhaps the foreign missionary may have a unique 
contribution to offer at this moment in the development of the life of the 
Churches in Asia and Africa by his contribution toward a theological 
understanding of that essentially western organization of Christianity which 
his predecessors introduced?” To this question, he offers his own answer— 
by affirming that “the summons to this obedience comes as surely to those 
who serve in the home Church, and at the headquarters of a missionary 
society, as it does to any missionary and to those fellow-members of the 
Church with which he serves.” ** 

In connection with Canon Warren’s thought-provoking ideas, we are 
persuaded to add that if we take the principles of “partnership in obedience” 
seriously, it may be well to consider the practical implementation of this 
principle by the exchange of a limited number of personnel between the 
churches in the West, including their mission boards and missionary societies, 
and the younger churches. We are fully aware of the practical difficulties 
involved in such a step—for example, there are problems inherent in the 
relative poverty in wealth and personnel in the younger churches, the 
linguistic and cultural problems, and the complexities of the necessary 
business arrangements. However, it would seem that the advantages of 
having Western Christians in the East, and of having Eastern Christians 
in the West, not only as guests, fraternal workers and exchange pastors, but 
as staff members in the mission boards and missionary societies, far outweigh 
these difficulties. 

There is no denying that the fundamental problem before us is theo- 
logical. How do we discern the workings of the Holy Spirit through the 
difficulties which confront the churches both in the West and the East? 


86 Warren, Max, “Administration in Search of a Theology,” C.M.S. News-Letter, No. 202, (February, 
1958), p. 2. 
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Does the experience of the younger churches contribute anything to a 
deeper understanding of the nature of the church? To these questions, the 
spokesmen of various denominations have given ringing affirmative answers 
at various interdenominational and international gatherings. Yet, many of 
them fall into the common error of assuming that a genuine co-operation 
and mutual understanding between the older and younger churches can 
be realized automatically, through the preaching of lofty principles, without 
regard for the institutional difficulties that lie in the way of their realization. 
In this connection, we might recall again W. I. Thomas’ observation, “If 
men define situations as real, they are real in their consequences.” 

One of the difficulties before us is that the churches both in the West 
and in the East respond not only to the objective features of the missionary 
situation, but to the “meaning this situation has for them.” Thus, both sides 
over-estimate and under-estimate each other, depending on the situation. 
In so doing, each side is not reacting to the other, but rather to the image 
it has created about the other. Churches everywhere cannot avoid institu- 
tionalization and bureaucratization, and bureaucrats tend to define the 
situation from the viewpoint of their “inverted values.” For example, while 
all of the denominational boards in the West speak, with apparent recog- 
nition, about the changing world situation in the Christian world mission, 
for promotional purposes at home some of them continue to describe Asians 
and Africans as undernourished, illiterate “heathens.” They continue to 
promote and to support many second or third-rate institutions in far-off 
lands primarily because they are “our own” institutions. They train 
missionary candidates much the same way as before. Western missionaries, 
although they are often referred to as “fraternal workers” today, still have 
paternalistic attitudes toward native Christians! 

Our thesis is that our ecclesiastical institutions in the domain of the 
Christian world mission will not change significantly by pious resolutions 
and wishful thinking. The meaning of the realistic situation which is 
before us and the task of world evangelism have to be “defined,” not 
independently by the churches in the East and in the West, but by them 
jointly. This is, of course, much easier said than done. Humanly speaking, 
it is but natural for the “in-group” of Western ecclesiastical institutions 
to resent active participation of the younger churches in the policy-making 
processes of “their” affairs of world evangelism, inasmuch as the younger 
churches are on the receiving end. The Apostle Peter’s principle—“I have 
no silver and gold, but I give you what I have” (Acts 3:6)—has yet to 
gain wide, practical acceptance by the bureaucrats. On the other hand, many 
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of the younger churches like to believe that they are the heirs of the early 
church because of their relative youth and poverty, not realizing that they 
too have developed their own forms of institutions and bureaucracy. The 
“old patterns” of the churches in the East and the West, at least on the 
institutional level, do not change automatically simply because they have 
to face “new facts”— indeed, they are afraid of new facts. In the words 
of Professor Merton, “The self-fulfilling prophecy, whereby fears are 
translated into reality, operates only in the absence of deliberate institutional 
controls.” ** 

We agree with the sociologists that churches are institutions. But 
ecclesiastical institutions do not exist for their own sake. Might we not 
liken the churches in the West and the East to the two disciples walking 
to Emmaus “and talking to each other about all these things that had 
happened” (Luke 24:14)? Difficult though it be, we must develop some 
kind of “institutional controls” for our old missionary patterns, following 
and listening to the third “Person” who walks with us; and when we realize 
that what is needed is not the independence of each church institution but 
a “mutual dependence” in Christ, then only may we be able to say, “Did 
not our hearts burn within us while he talked to us on the road?” (Luke 


24:32.) 


38 Merton, op. cit., 194. 





3. The Challenge to Christian Exclusiveness 


CHARLES W. FORMAN 


Ar THE RECENT inauguration of the Beatty Lectures in 
Montreal, more than three thousand people gathered night after night 
to hear a distinguished Hindu plead for a creative religion that would 
get away from the exclusiveness of Christianity. The speaker, Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan, hailed those Christians who recognize the common truth 
of all religions. “There have been in the Christian world,” he said, “many 
profound thinkers who did not believe in spiritual exclusiveness.” He 
mentioned Arnold Toynbee in particular as one who “does not believe that 
any one religion is an exclusive and definitive revelation of spiritual truth.” * 

Professor Toynbee’s latest book, which consists of lectures he delivered 
in American theological schools, presents his clearest statement of the way 
in which he believes the essential truth of Christianity is shared by other 
religions. He believes that we must “purge Christianity of the exclusive- 
mindedness and intolerance that follows from a belief in Christianity’s 
uniqueness.” * 

In the same vein Philip Ashby of Princeton in his Conflict of Religions 
calls for co-operation among the major religions of the world in their 
basic common affirmation, namely their belief in a superhuman, nonphysical 
reality before which man must stand in awe and in harmony with which 
man must live. Such co-operation, he maintains, is demanded by the plight 
of man today and by the widespread denial of all religious convictions. 

So it is from many quarters that the challenge comes, a challenge 
which declares that this is no time for an exclusive religion. This is a time, 
rather, for a religion that will unite with other religions, not insisting on 
its own uniqueness or separateness. 

Christianity must accept with seriousness this challenge to its attitudes 
and methods in relation to other religions. It must accept the challenge 
in part because of its own beliefs. Professor Toynbee suggests that the 


1 Radhakrishnan, S., East and West, Harper & Brothers, 1956, pp. 127-128. 
2 Toynbee, A. J., Christianity Among the Religions of the World, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1957, p. 96. 
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belief in uniqueness is a form of pride and self-centeredness and must there- 
fore be ruled out by the Christian view of God as self-sacrificing rather 
than self-centered. It might be pointed out that a person can take pride 
even in his freedom from any belief in uniqueness and exclusiveness, but 
this is not to be taken as an excuse for pride or self-centeredness among 
Christians. 

Fortunately Christians are increasingly abandoning their more exclusive 
attitudes and are increasingly ready to recognize the dangers of self- 
centeredness in their religious life. A readiness to meet with representatives 
of other religions and to attempt to understand them is growing up. In 
his recent book, The Call of the Minaret, Kenneth Cragg exemplifies in 
a deeply moving manner this appreciative understanding as it relates to 
Islam. He urges Christians to think themselves into the interior life of 
Islam and calls them also to service, retrieval, interpretation and patience 
toward their Muslim brothers. A number of new study centers on other 
religions have been established by the International Missionary Council— 
one for Buddhism in Ceylon, one for Hinduism in India, and one for 
Islam in the Middle East. The missionary education committee of the 
National Council of Churches has issued a series of booklets describing 
other faiths. It may even be claimed that Christianity is taking the lead 
in this effort at conversation and understanding. A Muslim writer asks, 


“Can any Muslim scholar in the whole Islamic world claim with conviction 
that he knows more about Christianity than the average Christian Islamicist 
in a Western university knows about Islam?” * 


Tue ProsBLeM 


But when all this is recognized, when all is said and done that can be 
said or done, the question still remains whether there is an element in 
Christianity which is inherently unique and exclusive. Is there that which 
by its very nature must finally limit the unity of Christianity with other 
religions? 

The answer to this question has most frequently been presented in 
terms of incarnation or revelation. Yet it may be questioned whether 
there is anything inherently unique and exclusive about incarnation or 
revelation. Even if accepted wholeheartedly in Christianity, they do not 
by their very nature rule out the possibility of other incarnations or other 
revelations. Hinduism is ready to accept the incarnation in Christ along 
with its own incarnations, and Islam is ready to accept the revelation by 


8 Rahbar, Muhammad Daud, in The Muslim World, XLVIII, 1 (Jan., 1958), p. 45. 
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Christ along with its own revelation. Christians who reject such proposals 
must offer more than the facts of incarnation and revelation as the reason 
for their rejection. 

Traditional Christian thought has recognized general revelation avail- 
able to all as well as the special revelation in Christ. Hendrik Kraemer in 
his most recent examination of the biblical perspective reminds us of the 
Pauline and Johannine insistence that there is such general revelation, 
though it is warped and perverted by men through their pride and self-wil] 
to the point that its very existence becomes a judgment against men.* 
Perhaps the same sort of thing could be said about the special revelation 
in Christ, which men also warp and pervert; Christians, being sinners, 
cannot be expected to be sinless in this one respect. If there is any distinctive 
fact about the special revelation at this point, it is that by the revelation in 
Christ God shows his love for men who warp and pervert all his revelations 
including even the revelation in Christ. Here is the self-disclosure of God 
who redeems men in a// their sinfulness, and thereby enables men to rejoice 
in God their Savior even when they know that they misuse and misrepresent 
his greatest gifts to them. 

However, we should not think that this further aspect of the Christian 
revelation makes it inherently exclusive or unique. The belief in God’s 
grace as the sole means of salvation for men in their plight is known in other 
religions than Christianity. Hinduism has its “cat” school of thought, which 
teaches that man is saved by God alone without any effort on his part as 
kittens are carried by the scruff of the neck (in contrast to the “monkey” 
school which believes man must co-operate in his salvation even as little 
monkeys must hold to their mothers’ backs). Buddhism has its Shin school 
which teaches that simple trust in Amitabha, the deliverer, is all that is 
necessary to salvation. Ancient religions had their stories of Adonis and 
Osiris, gods who sacrificed themselves for the sake of man. Even if the 
parallels are not always precise or even if other religions showed no such 
parallels, the Christian belief about God’s love for men and salvation of 
men despite all weaknesses and evils could be added on to their beliefs, 
demanding no exclusive place but supplementing the beliefs they already 
have. That such an amalgamation could take place is most clearly shown 
by the way in which the “cat” school of Hinduism has fitted into Hindu 
life without requiring any sharp break or exclusive devotion from its 
followers. 

But there is one thing about Christianity which raises doubts as to 
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whether it can be amalgamated with other religions in this way. The major 
difference between belief in the various savior gods and belief in Jesus 
Christ as the Savior is that the others are all admittedly mythological 
figures, whereas Jesus Christ was a historical figure. The others are stories 
told to explain the way God takes with men, whereas, in Christian belief, 
Jesus Christ is himself the Way. He is not just an illustration of how God 
acts for the salvation of mankind, but in him God acted for the salvation 
of mankind. It is the historical rather than mythological quality of the 
object of belief that marks Christianity off from other religions. 

The critics of Christian exclusiveness see clearly that it is this historical 
element that causes the problem in Christianity. Arnold Toynbee, in his 
latest statement, frankly calls the Christ story a myth. He regards it as a 
great and true vision of God’s nature and of man’s salvation, but he states 
clearly that it is a statement in story form of a truth which cannot be 
properly expressed in propositions. It is another one of the myths, none of 
which happened anyway; so it can be believed in without any exclusiveness. 
As Toynbee says, with this interpretation of Christianity, one can quite 
rightly believe in the truth of one’s own religion and yet also appreciate 
the truth of other religions and recognize their common ground and common 
task.” But this is plainly possible only with the mythologizing of the 
Christian history. Radhakrishnan is equally explicit in pointing to historical 
event as the stumbling block in Christianity. “To suggest that the whole 
course of history is bound up with some unique event which happened at 
one time and in one place in a universe which has had nearly 6,000 million 


years of existence may strain the scientific conscience of even ordinary 
people.” ° 

There can be no doubt that it is the historical character of Christianity 
that makes for exclusiveness. By this we do not mean the frequently noted 
exclusive-mindedness of historical loyalties, the tendency of the followers of 
one prophet to separate themselves from the followers of another prophet 
rather than acknowledging the contributions of both and learning from both. 
That kind of exclusiveness could be overcome by a wider vision and a wider 
sympathy such as Toynbee and Radhakrishnan advocate. But what is 
involved here cannot be so affably disposed of. The thing that is involved 
here is the exclusive character of history itself and this can be overcome 
only by denying history or getting outside of history. If something has 
happened in history, then it is by its very nature exclusive. It can never be 


5 Christianity Among the Religions of the World, p. 105. 
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duplicated, repeated, substituted for, or recalled. It stands forever in its 
exclusive identity and all the ages are its heirs. 

So, for example, when the Russian Revolution overthrew the Czarist 
government and established a Soviet state, a new era began in the life of 
Russia and of the world. All men are involved in one or another kind of 
response to that event. That revolution cannot be recalled nor repeated. 
Even if by some strange turn the Czars should be re-established, they would 
always have to rule with that event in mind, and, as the British and French 
Restorations show, that would mean an utterly different kind of Czardom 
from that which prevailed before the revolution. Even if the restored 
Czardom should again be overthrown it would not be a repetition of the 
revolution of 1917, any more than the Glorious Revolution in 1688 was a 
repetition of the Cromwellian revolt. The latter revolution must inevitably 
build on the former and take place out of the fears and hopes created by 
the former, as James II’s hasty flight in 1688 makes absurdly evident. The 
historical deed is unique, exclusive and final. It may be regretted, but it 
cannot be undone. By no quirk or cunning can it now be arranged that 
James should stay upon his throne or Lenin be overwhelmed. 

In this same way, if the self-sacrifice of God for the redemption of 
mankind is regarded as having taken place in history then it must be 
regarded as something that stands forever in its exclusive identity, with all 
the ages as its heirs. All men are involved in their response to it. It cannot 
be taken back; it cannot be repeated, any more than the Russian Revolution 
could be taken back or be repeated. Even the suggestion of the same thing 
being done for other men in other ways is meaningless, for that would be to 
suggest the redemption of those who have already been redeemed. Only 
men who are unredeemed can be redeemed, and if God has, as the Christian 
prayer puts it, made “a full, perfect and sufficient sacrifice for the sins of the 
whole world”—then there are no unredeemed. There are only those who 
may be uninformed of redemption. 

The exclusiveness of Christian faith, then, should not necessarily be 
taken as evidence of pride or self-centeredness, as Toynbee claims and as 
many others certainly believe. It is rather an exclusiveness that is implicit 
in the very nature of history itself. Once God’s redemptive self-sacrifice is 
regarded as historical rather than mythological, then its exclusiveness is 
inevitable. i es 

Must the historical element then be maintained, even though it is 
inherently exclusive? Cannot the Christian be satisfied to believe that God 
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does love men and has redeemed them in some non-historical or supra- 
historical way that would remove the stumbling block? Might Christ be 
accepted only as the revelation of that which would be true anyway? J. H. 
Oldham, than whom there has been no sturdier evangelist and missionary 
to modern, secularized man, has stated in a summary of his beliefs that 
“to believe in Christ is identical with believing that love is the meaning of 
life.” * Can the Christian be content with some such formulation as this 
as the heart of his faith and so join hands with all other religious men of 
good will? 

At this point we see the overwhelming importance of the debate which 
has been going on in our time over the relation of Christ to the temporal 
process. The decision which one comes to on that question must determine 
the stand which one takes on Christian exclusiveness. Oscar Cullmann stands 
foursquare on one side of the question. All that has here been said about 
the historical nature of God’s action in Christ and the implications of that 
historicity for the exclusiveness of Christianity is related to the kind of 
outlook which he maintains is characteristic of the New Testament. In the 
New Testament he finds no thought of some trans-historical or supra- 
historical realm whose transactions we must describe in a mythological way. 
Eternity is not beyond time but is seen as endless time. Human history 
is seen as one section of the single stream of time—all of which is given 
by God and with which all God’s actions are bound up. Christ came at a 
particular point in the process of history revealing that by which the process 
is to be understood and judged. The emphasis upon the really historical 
nature of God’s action in Christ is central. It must be admitted that the 
Gospels were written as testimony rather than history, but they were 
certainly written as a testimony to history. 

More difficult to categorize on this question are those writers with 
an existentialist emphasis such as Rudolf Bultmann and Paul Tillich. 
Cullmann has stated that Bultmann is in fundamental disagreement with 
him at this point because of his effort at demythologizing the gospel—an 
effort which might better be labeled “mythologizing” the gospel if it 
means treating as myth what has been treated as history. “I consider it 
impossible,” says Cullmann, “to regard the fact of a development in time 
as only a framework of which we must strip the account in order to get at 
the kernel,” * and he therefore maintains a vigorous opposition to the belief, 
which he associates with Bultmann, that the historical element is “a myth 
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of which the New Testament revelations can be unclothed.”* Bultmann 
has certainly left himself open to such an attack. His concern is always 
with the present rather than with the historical, with the present moments 
of decision (in which personality is gained) rather than with past events 
as the critical moment of history. The meaning of history lies in the present. 
His emphasis accordingly is on the preaching of Christ in the present and 
on the response of faith, rather than on the historical life of Jesus Christ 
in the past. Through the presentation of Christ men realize that they have 
been given freedom from the bonds of their past and are enabled to choose 
freely as new selves. 

But Bultmann also does recognize, if only incidentally, that this new 
freedom and new life, which he calls the eschatological event, that men 
experience in the present, has definite historical connections, “beginning 
with the appearance of Jesus Christ and in continuity with this occurring 
again and again in history.” *’ In Christ the eschatological moment has 
come, and it is repeated through preaching. Thus Bultmann in fact remains 
dependent upon the historical element in Christian faith, though assuredly 
his emphasis is elsewhere. 

The implications of such an emphasis are more fully clarified by Paul 
Tillich. Tillich speaks of the redemption in Christ and the overcoming in 


him of man’s estrangement from God in terms of the appearance of the 
New Being. Tillich is very clear on the necessity for the historical fact of 
the New Being. This is what makes Christianity different from the other 
religions which tell of savior gods and suffering gods, and this “is why 
the church prevailed against competing groups in the religious movements 


of the first centuries.” '’ Tillich speaks much, to be sure, of “the picture 


of Jesus as the Christ,” and this has led some to question whether he ade- 
quately represents the faith about Jesus Christ himself." 

But Tillich also insists that the picture fits the fact; it fits the personal 
life from which it has arisen. The transforming power of the New Being 
by which men are delivered from their estrangement and given a new life 
of faith could not come from some imaginary picture. The disciples had 
to experience this transforming power, this redemption we might say, 
before they could express it in the picture they presented. A picture that 
was only imagined by them “would have expressed their untransformed 

* Ibid., p. 28. 

10 The Presence of Eternity: History and Eschatology, Harper & Brothers, 1957, pp. 151-2. See also 
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existence and their quest for a New Being. It would not have been the 
New Being itself.” ** The fact that the New Being has actually appeared 
in history in the personal life of the one called Jesus of Nazareth is 
guaranteed by the fact that the life in faith and in salvation by faith, 
rather than life in estrangement and attempted self-salvation, has come 
into the world. If this had not come into the world we would all be left 
in the life of estrangement struggling in a quest for the New Being, for our 
redemption and salvation. 

The historical element for Tillich as for the others is not an accidental 
element which can be dispensed with. “If the factual element in the 
Christian event were denied, the foundation of Christianity would be 
denied,” says Tillich."* “Christianity is what it is through the assertion 
that Jesus of Nazareth is actually the Christ. Wherever the assertion that 
Jesus is the Christ is maintained, there is the Christian message; wherever 
this assertion is denied, the Christian message is not affirmed.” 


Tue Decision 


Evidently Christian thought does not seem to be able to break away 
from its historical moorings. The reason for this is now quite clear: the 
Christian gospel is through and through a message about history. How 
could it, then, be separated from history? It is not a view about love as the 
heart of reality nor an assertion about the nature of a suffering, saving 
God, though such views may well be deduced from what happened in 
history. It is not just a statement that God loves, but that his love has 
become effective for us where we are, in history. His love has come into our 
historical life and has redeemed us, reconciled us and given us a new life, 
a New Being. Salvation does not consist of being snatched out of history, 
an uncertain process at best in view of the evident continuation in history 
of those who talk of being removed from it; but salvation consists of 
realizing what has come to us in history, the suffering, forgiving and 
redeeming love of God who acted on our behalf in Christ. All would not 
have been the same if there had been no Jesus Christ, even though others 
may have taught of God’s love or have told of divine saviors. The 
historical world would still not have been redeemed, the new creation 
would not have entered human history. 

The Messiah in Hebrew tradition is the one who transforms historical 
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existence, and this is the role taken by Jesus Christ. History has in fact 
been transformed for us by what God has done in him. It has been 
transformed from a realm of indifference, where nothing finally makes a 
difference, and out of which man must be saved, to a realm of utmost 
importance where eternal issues are settled. The struggles and decisions 
of history are no play-acting, no tedious foolishness in which men waste 
their existence, but are recognized as worthy of our involvement and effort. 
Historical life is something to throw ourselves into rather than something 
to pull ourselves out of; the study of history and of man’s life is a valid 
and important concern, rather than merely an intriguing curiosity. In this 
way history has been transformed. 

It is the historical concreteness of Jesus Christ that makes him the 
stumbling block for men, but it is the same concreteness that makes him 
the cornerstone on which the structure of life in this world can be built. 
Remove this historical concreteness and you remove not only the stumbling 
block but the foundation. 

Once it is seen that the redemption of men in history must be a 
historical redemption, then the challenge to Christian exclusiveness can 
persist only as a challenge to Christian inclusiveness. It can continue only 
if it challenges the conviction that God has in fact redeemed and transformed 
history and reconciled the world to himself. There is no longer any 
possibility of suggesting various savior gods or repeated reconciliations 
such as could exist outside history. There is simply the choice between a 
redeeming, renewing and reconciling act by which all history is inevitably 
affected and of which all men are therefore the heirs, or the absence of 
such an act leaving history untransformed and the world unredeemed, 
leaving history and the world as finally meaningless realms from which we 
must escape in seeking our salvation and which we must exclude from the 
realm of redemption. This is the universal exclusiveness which challenges 
the inclusiveness of Christianity. 

Faced with such a challenge the Christian must, for the sake of the 
very men who oppose exclusiveness, proclaim the “good news of a great 
joy which will come to a// the people.” Any narrow-minded exclusiveness 
evidencing lack of sympathy for others the Christian must certainly eschew, 
and he must be ready to heed the critics who point out such an attitude. 
But the message about God’s work of redemption and transformation must 
continue to include all men and all history. The apparent exclusiveness 
of its “once for all” nature must be seen to be only a veil over its actual 
inclusiveness, in that it took place once for all men. 
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This does not mean necessarily that all men are saved. It is still 
possible for men to deny the reality of God’s act of redemption and close 
their eyes to the new creation, just as it is possible for men to live in fears 
where there is nothing to fear and to cling to an unreal view of themselves 
and their surroundings. For all we know, men may continue to condemn 
themselves in this way through all eternity. But though they may refuse 
to believe that God’s kingdom of love has entered human history and 
that thereby history has been transformed and all mankind redeemed, 
they are not thereby justified in challenging Christianity as being exclusive 
or maintaining that the Christian message is essentially the same as their 
own beliefs. And to such men the Christian must ever speak in the words 
that Jesus gave his disciples to declare to those who rejected the message: 
“Nevertheless know this, that the kingdom of God has come near.” 





4. The Ghana Assembly in the Evolution of 


Missions 
ROSWELL P. BARNES 


By MEETING in Africa for the first time in its history, the 
International Missionary Council demonstrated its awareness of the move- 
ments of history and its eagerness to make the Christian gospel available 
to people for their contemporary situation as well as for their timeless 
needs. 

History is lifting Africa out of isolation with startling rapidity. 
Almost overnight modern Western civilization has intruded upon peoples 
emerging from primitive tribalism. Access to the vast natural resources 
of that continent is sought by industrialized nations from other parts of 
the world. A few Africans have seen other ways of life as they have 
become educated by Westerners or have studied overseas. Others have 
been temporarily transplanted into strange lands for wartime service. 
Many have seen Hollywood pictures. Most African leaders belong to 
two worlds. 

Thus external and internal forces have combined to create tensions 
in Africa and in Africans. Christianity is a factor in both forces. We 
saw this in our meeting in Ghana. 

We met in University College outside the capital city of Accra. In 
architecture, structural layout and basic physical plant, the university would 
be the envy of most small colleges in any part of the world, including 
America. Its pattern reflects the influence of Oxford, with a lofty ceilinged 
dining room for each residential unit and a “high table” at the end for 
the faculty and distinguished guests. Its academic standards are set to 
approximate those of London University. Yet there are not enough 
students coming from the secondary schools to provide a student body 
large enough to utilize the university’s facilities on an economical scale. 

Within a couple of miles of the campus are villages only slightly 
removed from the social pattern and way of life that prevailed a century 
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ago. The contrast between the university and the villages is the contrast 
between two worlds. 

I had need of medical service while I was there. At the out-patient 
clinic of the hospital in a neighboring town an English doctor prescribed 
penicillin and other drugs. Treatment was provided entirely by a staff of 
Ghanians well trained and competent. I was as confident of the profes- 
sional service as I had been a couple of weeks earlier when I had taken 
an anti-yellow fever inoculation at the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice Clinic in New York. But in the waiting line at the clinic in Achimota 
I took my place among people who had walked from villages where some 
of their neighbors still rely upon the witch doctors. The contrast between 
the clinic staff and the waiting line was not matched in the New York 
clinic. 

The missionary enterprise is in both worlds. It is committed to the 
redemption of the lives of persons in both and to the transformation of 
both. But the worlds are in tension. So the wisdom of the I.M.C. in 
choosing to meet in Ghana is evidence of its desire to meet both the time- 
less and the present needs of people, not only in Africa but in every 
country. 


At a garden party early in the Assembly, the Prime Minister of 
Ghana, Dr. Kwami Nkrumah, after paying tribute to what the mission- 
aries had done for his people, spoke of the problems of people in transition 
from one way of life to another: 


The hold of tribalism is slackening. The old social disciplines based upon tribal 
religion and fetishism are growing weaker. Young people are coming into the 
towns, drawn by new opportunities of living and working. But they are not always 
ready for the attendant risks of their emancipation. There is a field in which priest, 
pastor, educator, and social worker must all co-operate to ensure that we educate 
our young people for genuine maturity, not for irresponsibility and cheap pleasure. 


Then Dr. Nkrumah, looking beyond Africa at the other world that 
encroaches upon that continent, continued: 


And I would plead with you when . . . you return to your own countries 
scattered over the face of the earth, that you should take back with you from this 
place a message and a challenge. You see Africa. You see the ambitions and 
hopes of millions of Africans who, so far, have had the crumbs of civilization falling 
from the rich tables of the Western world. The Africans of today are only at 
the beginning of their adventure. They need education. They need advancement. 
They need capital without which no progress to the higher opportunities of life is 
possible. Yet what do we Africans see when we look abroad? We see vast wealthy 
nations pouring out their treasure on sterile arms. We see powerful peoples engaged 
in a futile and destructive armaments race. We see the precious capital that might 
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help to raise up Africa and Asia flung away to potential destruction. What has 
this to do with the Christian charity proclaimed by the West? Or the human 
brotherhood we hear so much about from the East? Seen from the angle of 
Africa’s needs and hopes, the Great Powers’ rivalry looks like one thing only—a 
senseless fratricidal struggle to destroy the very substance of humanity. 

Thus Ghana, which is in itself two worlds, speaks to another world 
of which it is beginning to be a part. 

A major task of the missionary enterprise is to reconcile the two 
worlds and to relieve the tension between them. Therefore Christianity 
must not be a “Western import” nor should it be regarded as such. On 
the contrary, it must be made relevant to indigenous culture, accom- 
modated to the needs of the people where they are and yet not compro- 
mised in substance. 


Tue PEopLe 


The Ghana Assembly of the 1.M.C. was composed of some 185 
leaders of the missionary enterprise from fifty-three nations representing 
a variety of denominational agencies and national Christian councils. It 
was not dominated by any group from East or West, or from “older” or 
“younger” churches. 

All participants were made especially conscious of the personal human 
factor of our fellowship by the shocking news early in the meeting of 
the sudden death in an automobile accident in England of the wife of 
Charles Ranson, the General Secretary of the ILM.C. The departure and 
the absence of the executive leader of the Assembly saddened and subdued 
everyone. People are somehow drawn together in the face of tragedy. 
Dr. Ranson’s absence resulted in some confusion in procedures, but every- 
one was patient in view of the circumstances. 

The Assembly faced some crucial decisions on matters concerning 
which there were differences of conviction. There might easily have been 
troublesome tension. In fact, it had been expected. But it did not develop, 
because the quality of Christian fellowship among the participants pre- 
vented it. 

Delegates mingled with one another in worship, in committees and 
working groups, at meals and tea time, and in the lounges. The schedule 
for the first several days was not too crowded to permit catching up on 
sleep lost in long journeys by air and adjustment to the hot climate, 
which was enervating to those who had come overnight from midwinter 
cold in the northern hemisphere. 

Such a gathering as the I.M.C. Assembly cannot be evaluated ade- 
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quately by studying its minutes and formal actions. These are important. 
But the results of the Assembly will also be found in the feelings and 
opinions of the participants. Listening, talking, observing, and reflecting 
in the formal and informal associations of such a group bring about 
changes in attitudes. As the delegates scattered to resume their respon- 
sibilities of leadership in strategic positions throughout the world, they 
carried with them fresh insights. Personal encounter is the best aid to 
understanding among those who share a basic mutual trust and commit- 
ment to a common purpose. 

Fresh understanding may be more important for strengthening the 
churches for their mission than what is usually called “inspiration.” The 
program of the Ghana Assembly was not set up to be popularly interesting. 
It provided solid diet without much high spicy seasoning. Nevertheless, 
the whole experience was deeply inspiring. 

One of the highest tributes to the breadth and depth of the fellow- 
ship is that of David J. du Plessis, a world leader of Pentecostals, writing 
in World-Wide Revival of March, 1958, of which he is the associate 
editor. He reports, “At Ghana my reception was most cordial and I felt 
a welcome in every group, committee and plenary session.” 

He is a thoughtful observer and a fine Christian. Therefore, his 
appraisal is significant: 


I have not the slightest doubt that the entire Protestant world is awakening 
to the need of Pentecost in the Church. During recent years the Pentecostal 
experience has been welcomed in many Protestant churches. The tide is rising and 
from what I learned at Ghana, I feel certain that the Holy Spirit has already 
stirred the Christian Church of this age in a greater measure than is yet known 
to those who stand afar off to judge the apathy and lethargy of their Christian 
brethren. 


How Tuey WorkKeEpD 


Probably one of the reasons why the Assembly was a Christian fellow- 
ship is that plenary sessions devoted to addresses and business took up 
less than one third of the scheduled hours of the Assembly aside from 
meals. A rough calculation shows that twenty-three hours were spent in 
worship and Bible study, twenty-two hours in groups and committees in- 
cluding all delegates, and eighteen hours in plenary sessions for addresses, 
reports, and business. 

Morning prayers were conducted by the Chaplain, the Rev. Christian 
Baeta of Ghana. The Bible study leaders were the Rev. Philip Potter 
of the World Council of Churches staff and Dr. Paul D. Devanandan of 
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India. Evening prayers were led by various members of the Assembly. 

The five Assembly Groups, each divided into two parts for some of 
their discussions, dealt respectively with “The Christian Witness in Society 
and Nation”; “The Christian Church Facing Its Calling to Mission”; 
“The Christian Church and Non-Christian Religions”; “The Place and 
Function of the Missionary”; and “What Does ‘Partnership in Obedience’ 
Mean?” 

There was an Assembly Committee to discuss each of the following: 
The Study Program of the I.M.C.; The Structure of Co-operation in 
Mission; The Ministry; New Forms of Mission; and Missions and Inter- 
church Aid. 

Among the major presentations in plenary sessions were the keynote 
address by the Chairman, Dr. John A. Mackay, on “The Christian Mission 
at This Hour,” which was the theme of the Assembly; the General Sec- 
retary’s Report, by Dr. Charles W. Ranson; background statements by 
U Kyaw Than of Burma on “The Christian Mission in Asia Today,” and 
by Dr. Walter Freytag of Germany on “Changes in the Pattern of Western 
Missions”; news reports from Hong Kong by the Rev. Lee Ching Ming, 
from Tanganyika by Dr. Fridtjor Birkeli, from Fiji by the Rev. S. A. 
Tuilovoni, from Nigeria by Sir Francis Ibiam, from Central America by 
the Rev. Alfonso Rodriguez, and from Korea by the Rev. Kyung Chik Han. 

The entire structure and procedure of the Assembly was set up to 
encourage and facilitate the meeting of minds under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. The formal business of the I.M.C. as an organization was 
in effect the recording of the conclusions to which the members of the 
Assembly had come after much prayer and give-and-take among them- 
selves. 

Wuat Tuey Workep On 


The Assembly was alert to the crucial questions of substance and 
policy in the mission of the churches today. Chairman Mackay in his 
keynote address stated that “the full rich meaning of Christian mission 
is most luminously and adequately communicated by means of a classical 
but forgotten biblical image . . . the image of the servant.” After elabo- 
rating this basic premise, he went on to emphasize that “the Christian in 
the fulfillment of his mission must also identify himself closely with the 
people to whom he bears witness and with their environment.” 

U Kyaw Than, a secretary of the East Asia Christian Conference, 
developed this same point in relation to Asian nations. He maintained 
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that missionaries in Burma, for example, should become proficient in the 
Burmese language, should study Buddhism in its original language and 
thought forms, and understand Burmese culture. “Among the majority 
of Burmese,” he said, “the real presentation of the Gospel has not yet 
happened.” He asserted that the renaissance which has been taking place 
in Asia is more important than the political revolution, and missionaries 
must understand both. 

Several groups gave attention to a comment by Dr. Walter Freytag 
of Germany that in his travels he had met more frustrated than contented 
missionaries. Some questioned whether the generalization was justified. 
It was observed that it is sometimes surprising to a missionary when he 
is asked to provide some specialized service to the church instead of en- 
gaging in direct evangelism to those who have not been reached by the 
Gospel. Often the most effective witness is borne by the indigenous 
Christians among their own people, and missionaries from abroad must 
learn to be content to work in the place where their colleagues who have 
asked for them think they can be most helpful. One group concluded, 
“If authority is replaced by true fellowship with national colleagues there 
need be no frustration.” It was pointed out that a missionary’s frustration 
may arise in part from a situation for which we have prayed. 

Much discussion centered on the significance of the recently organized 
East Asia Christian Conference. The General Secretary referred to it 
as a new development in the ecumenical movement, constituting “a chal- 
lenge to new ventures in partnership which will involve radical changes 
in traditional methods and attitudes. The opportunity is to be sharers in 
what, please God, may prove to be a movement of the Spirit by which 
the whole concept of mission will find a new birth and make a more 
compelling claim upon the Church in every land.” 

There was some dissatisfaction with the phrase, “partnership in obedi- 
ence,” on the grounds that it could imply “a kind of commercial view 
of partnership, older and younger partners, one who puts in the capital 
and one who does the work, and especially the thought that the partner- 
ship can be entered into and dissolved by the decision of the two partners 
which it is urged is impossible for those who are in partnership because 
Christ has placed them there, partners in obedience to His great command.” 

The Rev. Gwenyth Hubble, Principal of Carey Hall United Mis- 
sionary College in England, in a masterful summary of the discussions 


concluded: 


There was clearly in the groups a desire that we determine here at this 
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Assembly to accept this fact of the one Church sent to the world in obedience to 
Christ, and prove our acceptance in our thinking and speech by refusing to use 
the terms “sending and receiving countries,” “older and younger churches,” and 
to school ourselves to accept the thought of the one mission of Christ’s Church. 
Let the Ghana Assembly mark the end of the usage of those terms which make 
distinctions between the churches. 


Tuer Decisions 


Approval in principle of a draft plan for the integration of the 
International Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches 
was the action for which the Ghana Assembly will undoubtedly be 
known in history. It should be emphasized that the vote of 58 to 7 did 
not determine that integration is to take effect. The effective decision will be 
made by referendum of specific enabling constitutional provisions to the con- 
stituent bodies of both the W.C.C. and the I.M.C. However, the approval 
of the plan in principle was a major decision. (In August, 1957, the 
Central Committee of the W.C.C. had commended the plan to its member 
churches for study.) The Assembly also expressed its desire that further 
steps should be taken toward the goal of integration. 

Members of the Assembly found themselves in a strange quandary 
—not so much of logic as of emotion—with regard to the decision. It 
had been known prior to the meeting that some were opposed to integra- 
tion. The proposal was debated with conviction and feeling. Consequently, 
there was no sense of victory and little elation on the part of the majority, 
even though its vote was so large. Rather, there was a sober sense of 
obedience to an understanding of the one calling of the Church to mission 
and unity and a response to historical developments. At the same time 
there was also a feeling that a momentous step forward was being taken 
and that it should be supported with enthusiasm. But enthusiasm might 
be misinterpreted as pressure upon the minority. So, sensitiveness to the 
integrity and sincerity of Christian associates restrained outward demon- 
stration by both majority and minority. 

This observer wonders whether such subdued and restrained action 
may be conducive to indifference and demoralization. He believes that 
such need not occur, but that it may on the contrary contribute to a deeper 
humility and reliance upon the Holy Spirit, which will result in more 
mutual confidence. 

Another major action of the Assembly was the authorization of a 
program to strengthen the institutions for the theological education of 
leadership in the churches in Asia, Africa, Latin America, Oceania, and 
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other areas. The urgency of the need for doing this had long been recog- 
nized, but measures to meet it had been inadequate. At the Ghana Assem- 
bly it was announced that Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., through the 
Sealantic Fund had offered two million dollars for such a program if 
the mission boards would at least match that amount. American boards 


had guaranteed to provide two million dollars over a three-year period. 
The boards are: 


The American Baptist Foreign Mission Societies 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 

The Board of Foreign Missions of the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
The Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
The Board of Foreign Missions of the United Lutheran Church 

The Division of World Missions of The Methodist Church 

The National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church 

The United Christian Missionary Society 

The Woman’s Division of Christian Service of The Methodist Church 


It is hoped and expected that agencies in other countries will contribute. 

Briefly stated, the uses to which the fund are to be put are two: 
First, to aid a limited number of theological schools—perhaps about twenty 
—in various parts of the world. These are to be selected on the grounds 
of their strategic location, the excellence of their present work, and their 
potentiality for qualitative development. Second, a part of the fund— 
perhaps one million dollars—will strengthen theological libraries and 
provide translations of the classic Christian texts in the major languages 
of the younger churches. 

A Theological Education Fund Committee was constituted to direct 
the program and a larger Standing Committee on the Ministry was elected 
to analyze and define the qualifications of the ministry for which the edu- 
cational standards are to be improved. The importance which the Assem- 
bly attached to this program is indicated by its choice of its General 
Secretary, Dr. Charles W. Ranson, to be the executive of the Fund. The 
Assembly invited Dr. James K. Mathews of the American Methodist 
Division of World Missions to succeed Dr. Ranson as General Secretary, 
but Dr. Mathews has declined. 

Like many meetings of Christians today, the I.M.C. Assembly was 
much interested in religious liberty. The absence of delegates from main- 
land China and from Eastern Germany left gaps in the ranks. Reports 
of restrictions on Christian work in various other countries were alarming. 
The Assembly welcomed the action of the World Council’s Central Com- 
mittee in 1957 authorizing a new study of the principles of religious liberty 
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and current infringements and authorized the officers of the I1.M.C. “to 
participate in the study under such forms as may be mutually agreed upon.” 

The scope of the concerns of the missionary enterprise with which 
its leaders deal through the I.M.C. may be suggested by reference to 
some of the additional actions taken. The work of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs was endorsed, also the Report of the 
Second Beirut Conference dealing with problems of the Middle East, and 
the work of the I.M.C.’s Committee on the Christian Approach to the 
Jews. Study and action were projected in connection with the presentation 
of the Gospel to Moslems in Africa, and a widely representative confer- 
ence on Christian work to be held in the Caribbean region. Continued 
publication of World Christian Books and wider circulation of the Jmter- 
national Review of Missions were recommended. There was clarification 
of the I.M.C.’s participation in the W.C.C.’s Division of Interchurch 
Aid and Service to Refugees. The National Christian Councils of Ghana, 
Northern Rhodesia, and Hong Kong were admitted to membership. Bishop 
Lesslie Newbigin of the Church of South India was elected as the new 
Chairman, and Dr. John A. Mackay as Honorary Chairman. 


Wuat Comes Next? 


The Draft Plan of Integration has been referred to the member 
councils of the 1.M.C. for their study and comment, as it has been sub- 
mitted to the member churches of the W.C.C. Member organizations 
are to file their comments with the I.M.C. by April 30, 1959. Those 
comments will be forwarded to the Joint Committee (of the I.M.C. and 
W.C.C.) which prepared the Draft Plan. The Joint Committee will then, 
in the light of the response from the constituencies of the W.C.C. and 
I.M.C. prepare a Draft Constitution of the new unified organization for 
the two bodies to send to their members for approval or disapproval. 

The program for the strengthening of theological education is to 
be initiated promptly. This, together with the continuation of present 
activities, gives assurance that the services of the I.M.C. will be continued 
and extended during the period when the decision as to its future structure 
will be made. 

But we have slipped back into consideration of organization and 
program as if they were almost ends in themselves. What comes next 
depends upon the obedient response of the churches to God’s new leading 
through the Holy Spirit. The Ghana Assembly was conducive to humility 
and expectancy. Surely it was not complacent. This reporter is not a 
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“professional” in the missionary enterprise. He has often felt that he 
was regarded as a visitor in missionary circles. He has frequently been 
courteously commended to missionary groups because his brother and 
sister were respected missionaries. At Ghana he was not made to feel 
that he was tolerated as an observer on the fringe of a movement of 
which he was not a part. There was no sense of separation between the 
church and mission. 

Anyone who is of the Church of Christ was a part of what happened 
at Ghana. Something momentous has happened in missions and this re- 
porter is waiting, more eagerly because of Ghana, for God’s leading. And 
he knows that he is not alone in that expectancy. 





Christian Mission in Japan as a 
Theological Problem 


TETSUTARO ARIGA 
I 


te STATISTICAL DATA recently assembled by the central 
office of the United Church of Christ in Japan reveal to us a thought- 
provoking fact about the number of baptisms administered in that church 
for the last ten years. In 1948 there were 11,386 baptisms, while in 1951 
the number increased to 15,765; then, as is shown below, it began to 


decrease. 1952: 11,985 
1953: 9,965 
1954: 8,800 
1955: 7,879 
1956: 8,538 
1957: 7,521 


The latest figure is less than a half of that of 1951. In church attendance 


there is also a decline but not to the same degree. The figure for morning 
services in 1957 is 48,498, which is a great deal lower than that of 1950 
(76,830) or that of 1952 (60,319), though it still compares favorably 
with 46,536 of the year 1949 and 36,829 of 1948. But in respect to 
finance, it may be observed that remarkable progress has been made, so 
that the sum total of the offerings collected in 1957 is almost seventeen 
times the amount of 1948. 

These figures show that the postwar period of rapid numerical growth 
of the United Church had reached its zenith around 1951 so that it is 
now finding itself in a period of consolidation. A great problem faced 
by the Kyodan (i.e., United Church) ever since the conclusion of World 
War II has been how to consolidate itself as a “church.” Formed in 1941 
on the eve of Japan’s entry into the last war, the Kyodan began, no sooner 
than the war’s termination, to become the object of much criticism both 
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on the part of American Christians and on the part of the Kyodan members 
themselves. Those who were of the opinion that the church union had 
been effected solely under state pressure found no more reason to stay 
within the Kyodan now that the pressure had been lifted with the downfall 
of the totalitarian regime. Thus Lutherans, Episcopalians, and some other 
groups left the Kyodan to re-establish their own churches in Japan. But 
among the Kyodan members themselves there developed a tendency to 
organize groups along their former denominational lines. Those who 
retained an especially strong denominational consciousness even insisted 
that the Kyodan was not a church but simply a federation of churches. 
The disintegrating process in the Kyodan, however, came to an end about 
1952, and those who appreciated the value of the union and were con- 
vinced that it was virtually a church remained in it. In the fall of 1954 
the United Church officially adopted a confession of faith which consisted 
of a new translation of the Apostles’ Creed, based on its textus receptus, 
with a preamble outlining the evangelical understanding of Christian faith. 

Such, in brief outline, is the external history of the Kyodan. The latest 
figure shows that it has 172,166 members and is still by far the strongest 
of all Protestant bodies in this country. There is no need to say that the 
co-operation and encouragement given by the eight American denomi- 
nations working together through the Interboard Committee in New York 
have contributed a great deal toward the consolidation of the United Church. 
However, it is not my purpose now to discuss the problem or further 
prospect of church union in Japan. My intention is rather to discuss the 
task of Christian mission in Japan as a theological problem; but in order 
to avoid abstract speculation I have proposed to study first the concrete 
situation of the Kyodan, which I know best as I am myself within it. 
Although I believe that no fair-minded person will deny a certain ecu- 
menical character borne by the Kyodan, it is far from my intention to 
say that the Kyodan is the only Protestant church in this country. 


II 


Let us return to the figures given at the beginning of this article. 
They certainly show a decline in the number of baptisms in recent years, 
but what does it mean? I am not at present interested in tabulating all 
conceivable causes for the decline. But I do want to call attention to the 
fact that in the year 1951, when the number of baptisms was the largest, 
there was concluded a peace treaty between Japan and the United States, 
Great Britain, and many other countries. That signaled the end of a period 
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of occupation. The regained political independence and progressing eco- 
nomic rehabilitation reawakened the national consciousness of our people 
—not in the sense that they wanted to restore the imperialistic glory of 
the past but in the sense that they became keenly aware of their position 
between Western democracy and Soviet-inspired communism. Political 
elections have shown the waning popularity of the Communist Party here. 
But whether popular sentiment is fully pro-American is more than doubt- 
ful. The postwar boom of Americanism is now practically gone. 

To be sure, people are still friendly to Americans. The majority of 
them still vote for the pro-American Liberal-Democratic Party. An open 
cry of anti-Americanism is heard only on the occasions of leftist demon- 
strations. And yet people are no longer naively ready to accept what the 
Americans say or do. Partly as a psychological reaction against the pro- 
longed occupation they have become more critical of American policies and 
practices than those of any other nation. However, they have also learned 
to be critical of Soviet and Soviet-inspired policies. At the time of the 
Bikini explosion tests in 1954 strong anti-American sentiment grew as a 
result of the effects of the fall-out on the crew of a Japanese tuna-fishing 
boat. The sentiment thus aroused was then almost one-sidedly anti- 
American, but recently our people have restored their mental equilibrium 
so that they are now more sober in their attitudes toward other nations. 


IIl 


All this may hardly seem theological. But my contention is that it is 
theologically important to understand first the present historical situation 
of Japan. She has definitely chosen the way of Western democracy; never- 
theless she finds it necessary to pick a narrow way under the tension 
between two strong pulls. Under such circumstances it is natural to find 
some people frankly siding with Western democracy, some others leaning 
more or less toward the left, and still others turning toward the past 
tradition of their nation in the hope of rediscovering there wisdom and 
resources that would help them steer ahead. 

In connection with this last aspect of contemporary Japanese mentality 
it may be noted that during the years immediately following Japan’s 
surrender her people seemed almost completely to ignore the traditional 
religious and cultural values of Japan, as though these had all been dis- 
credited together with the absolutist regime itsel¥. Then around 1950 
there came a rather sudden revival of old culture. People also began to 
revisit Shinto shrines and Buddhist temples. Especially popular became 
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the various religious sects of Shintoistic or syncretistic nature. In this way 
the Japanese people have been regaining their self-confidence, thus re- 
establishing their own “subjectivity.” The recent popularity of certain 
Japanese cultural values in America and other Western countries, the 
keen interest shown by a growing number of Western philosophers in Zen 
and other forms of Buddhism, the more ready recognition on the part of 
Western academic circles of Japanese contributions to scholarship, notably 
in nuclear physics and mathematics, all have contributed toward the strength- 
ening of Japanese self-consciousness. 

It is against such a background that we should interpret the meaning 
of decrease in the number of baptisms in recent years. There have been 
an increasing number of churches organized, more preachers and teachers 
at work, more varied plans and programs made and put into practice. The 
numerical decline in baptisms, therefore, cannot simply be attributed to 
inefficiency or lack of ideas on the part of the Kyodan. As a matter of 
fact, the Kyodan is today much better organized and better financed than 
several years ago. Therefore, we have to examine this decline in baptisms 
in the light of a larger situational context. 

We have seen that Japanese people have today largely recovered their 
own subjectivity. They can now afford to take more time in comparing 
ideas and doctrines in order to see which will give them the most satis- 
faction. And there are now all sorts of possibilities offered them. They 
may choose Protestant Christianity or Roman Catholicism. But they may 
also choose one of the existing varieties of Buddhism or Shinto, or one of 
the syncretistic sects, or one of the modern Western substitute faiths such 
as Existentialism or Communism. There is no longer the urgent alterna- 
tive of “Christianity or Communism” as in the occupation days. For there 
are available a large number of other possibilities between the two. And 
we have to remember that no longer does there exist State Shinto or 
legal obstacles to freedom of faith and thought. 


IV 


Christianity in Japan has now entered a new period in its history. 
How to cope with this new situation is a great problem that Christian 
churches here have to face. It involves much more than the question of 
the use of mass media or other methods of communication. For it is 
basically a theological question of how to understand and interpret the 
Christian gospel in view of a people so situated as described above. But 
before discussing more theological issues we need to give a more detailed 
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analysis of Japanese mentality, especially in relation to foreign cultures. 

For centuries the culture of Japan has been fed on foreign ideas and 
teachings. First Confucianism was introduced from China through Korea, 
then Buddhism of Indian origin was brought in likewise through Korea. 
During the latter half of the sixteenth century Roman Catholicism spread 
quite widely, especially among the upper classes. Then came a long period 
of the “closed door” till the end of the Tokugawa regime. Since the Meiji 
Restoration of 1868, however, Japan has been exposed to all sorts of 
Western influences, which directly or indirectly contributed toward making 
her a completely modern state. Through this long historical experience 
Japanese people have developed a peculiar mentality. It is characterized 
both by their readiness to experiment with anything new or foreign and 
by their eventual selection of certain things over against others. 

Such a selective process was at work when the Tokugawa shogunate 
suppressed Christianity in the seventeenth century. Again, during the 
Meiji era it was a manifest policy of the imperial government to adopt 
from the West only those things which would be beneficial for the forma- 
tion, growth, and expansion of Japan as a modern nation. All Western 
sciences and techniques, as well as modern political, economic, and militray 
institutions, were readily adopted and emulated. But in the matter of 
religion and morals it was believed that the traditional teachings of Shinto, 
Confucianism, and Buddhism were quite sufficient." To be sure, Christianity 
was tolerated; the Constitution of 1889 even guaranteed freedom of 
religion, although it also emphasized the Shintoistic conception of the person 
of the emperor. But Christianity had never been wholeheartedly welcomed 
under the old constitution. Freedom of religion was granted simply for 
the sake of better diplomatic relations with Western powers, to attain 
which was a major task of the Meiji government. 

The net result of this selective process in modern Japan is a mixture 
of de-Christianized Western civilization and old religious and cultural 
traditions of Japan. The latter includes Shinto, Buddhism, and Confucian- 
ism, but the most basic of all is Shinto or rather the Shintoistic trait of 
mind. That this is true is evidenced by the fact that the Shrine Shinto, 
now disestablished, has recovered its popularity, as well as by the great 
prosperity of some of the Shintoistic sects which have never received state 
support but have been maintained entirely by voluntary support. 

It would be a great mistake if we should ascribe the discriminatory 


1 During the earliest years of Meiji the Shinto influence was so strong that Buddhism itself was 
for a while made an object of persecution. 
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adoption of things Western only to the policies of the prewar government. 
It would be truer to say that those policies themselves had their deeper 
roots in the peculiar mentality of the people. For a similar, though not 
exactly the same, sort of selective process is still discernible today when 
there is no longer state direction as to which to accept and which to reject. 
Of course, all those who are concerned with missionary work highly 
appreciate the complete freedom of faith, thought, and expression guaran- 
teed by the present constitution, but they are also learning that constitu- 
tional freedom alone does not necessarily make them optimistic about the 
future of Christianity in this country. For our people are still prone to 
accept only de-Christianized Western culture and civilization. 

With regard to science and technology there is hardly a problem 
about their universal acceptability, but with regard to Western philosophy 
the matter is not so simple. However, Japanese philosophers have been 
astute enough to de-Christianize Kant, Hegel, and even Kierkegaard. 
Recently a newspaper reported a word of a noted philosopher of education 
to the effect that his favorite companions were Kant, Pestalozzi, and Marx 
—a combination which perhaps will not look so strange if Kant and Pesta- 
lozzi have been de-Christianized. Furthermore, even a Buddhistic inter- 
pretation of the theology of Karl Barth has been offered! 

It should be noted in this connection that it was not in Japan but 
in the West itself that attempts were first made to de-Christianize Western 
civilization. For centuries a process of secularization has been going on so 
that to a large extent it is now possible to offer Western civilization to 
peoples of the East without at the same time offering Christianity. The 
latter may be provided as a sort of spice which may be added if desired 
to a main dish of secularized Western civilization. A younger friend of 
mine who recently returned from his study in America and Europe has 
written a short article for the literary section of a leading newspaper. He 
is an earnest Buddhist and is well versed in Western philosophy. He has 
acquired a good knowledge of Christian theology as well. In his article 
this Buddhist philosopher tells about an experience he had in a small town 
in southern France. He was perfectly charmed by its medieval atmosphere, 
but as he entered a ceramist’s shop he found, to his surprise, that the artist 
was an atheist proud of his freedom from God. 

The author’s purpose seems to have been simply to point out in an 
impressionistic way the inner contradiction of Western culture. In the 
article itself he does not suggest any answer to it. But the conjecture may 
not be altogether wrong that in his own mind he would suggest the Buddhist 
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way as a real solution to the problem. At least, such is the argument of 
many a philosopher of Buddhistic background. They say that the only 
answer to the problem of atheism and nihilism is found in the Buddhistic 
doctrine of Nothingness, whereas Christian theism merely posits itself as 
an opposition to them. For Buddhism itself goes the way of negation, but 
is able to outdo atheism and nihilism by going a step farther to negate 
their negation itself. 


Vv 


Thus contemporary Buddhism in Japan even claims to fulfill the 
meaning of de-Christianized Western culture and philosophy, and thus to 
accomplish a true synthesis of East and West. Such a claim involves a 
real challenge to Christianity; and Christianity has to be prepared to 
give a satisfactory theological answer to it. Indeed, the Japanese scene, 
with its rather curious partnership of the pre-Christian religions of the 
East and the post-Christian, secularized civilization of the West, should 
be provoking very serious and intensive theological thinking both on the 
part of Western churches and on the part of Japanese Christians. But 
how much effort are we making, at least on this side of the Pacific, to 
grapple with this great problem? 

In the summer of 1955 I made a study of the place of Buddhism in 
Japanese theological curricula for the Southeast Asia Conference on Theo- 
logical Education which was held in Bangkok in the early part of 1956. 
I had contacted twenty-three theological institutions of various churches 
and denominations and obtained information from eighteen of them, in- 
cluding two Roman Catholic seminaries. I found that most of the schools 
taught Buddhism as part of a more general history of religions, usually 
as a required course of at least four semester hours. Only three of them 
gave specialized courses in Buddhism (all elective). The most disconcert- 
ing part of my findings was the dearth of Japanese Christian scholars 
competent to give courses in Japanese religions. They were indeed so 
scarce that in the Tokyo area one Christian scholar, Professor Hiyane, 
had to teach the subject in six different theological schools. 

How much weight courses in Japanese religions should receive within 
a theological curriculum may still be a subject for debate. Our ministerial 
students first have to learn Christianity and its Bible. Our theologians, 
too, should be busy studying Christian theological books, most of which 
are works of Western scholars in English or other European languages. 
Furthermore, if they are biblical specialists, they must be able to read 
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the original languages of the Christian Bible. Theological scholars in 
Japan are indeed laboring with heavy loads on their shoulders. But the 
fact is undeniable that for decades they have been doing little but learning 
from the West and have hardly been able to develop their own theological 
thinking. So much effort is needed for a Japanese to understand Christian 
thought and doctrine, not vaguely but correctly and exactly—for Chris- 
tianity belongs to a totally different cultural tradition from that of his 
own country. It is natural, then, that a Japanese theologian who takes 
his job seriously will find little time for his study of things Japanese. And 
yet, without a competent knowledge of the latter he will not be able to 
interpret the Christian message in a relevant way. 

But what does it mean to interpret Christianity in the Japanese 
language for the sake of Japanese people? The Japanese language itself 
is a complex phenomenon with admixture of many Chinese words, thus 
telling a story of long cultural development. It has been used for express- 
ing Shinto, Confucianism, and Buddhism. For the last one hundred years 
it has been struggling to proffer equivalents for modern scientific and 
philosophical terms. For Christianity, too, our language has been building 
its own vocabulary; but it is as yet far from complete or satisfactory. In 
many cases it is still ambiguous. 

However, our difficulty of translation does not simply lie on the side 
of the Japanese language and the tradition it represents. We have our 
difficulty on the side of Christianity also. English, German, French, and 
other European languages all give subtly different expressions to Christian 
ideas. They are in their turn not the same as Latin. And who can say 
Latin is able to translate Greek perfectly? But even if we can go back 
to Greek, there is still Hebrew which belongs to an entirely different family. 
Christianity itself represents, or rather is represented by, such complex 
Western culture. How to understand and interpret Christianity and its 
relation to Western culture is a great problem to Western man himself. 
Why, then, should a Japanese who stands in his Eastern cultural tradition 
not take a critical attitude toward the whole tradition of Christianity as 
he tries to understand the real meaning of its gospel in order to be able 
to interpret it to his fellow Japanese? 

This means, of course, that a very heavy burden is laid upon Japanese 
theologians. But unless they fully awaken to it and mobilize to the full 
their thinking ability, instead of copying the thoughts and ideas of Western 
theologians, they will not be able to make their full contributions to the 
dynamism of the Gospel in this country. If they take this task seriously, 
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they will be able to benefit not only their own people but eventually other 
peoples including those of the West by offering new insights into the 
wisdom and love of God revealed in Jesus Christ. However, as I have 
tried to make clear, the problem of Japan is no longer a problem for the 
Japanese alone to tackle. For their life is already deeply rooted in Western 
civilization, at least in its secularized form. The problem of Japanese 
Christianity is, therefore, an ecumenical problem, for the solution of which 
Japanese and non-Japanese may well co-operate. 

Perhaps some sort of ecumenical institute should be established some- 
where in Japan in the not distant future. In such an institute, preferably 
located in a university center, competent Christian scholars could work 
together both in the study of traditional and current Japanese culture in 
all its salient phases and in the re-examination and rethinking of the whole 
complex of Christian thought. The institute also could provide occasions 
for free exchange of opinions between Christians and non-Christians who 
are concerned with the future of Japan and the world. It might also 
invite Buddhist, Shinto, or other scholars to participate in some particular 
research programs. All this, however, should be planned and directed so 
as to revitalize the Christian message in this country and not for the sake 
of academic aloofness, much less for the sake of any sort of syncretism. 


We all know that theoretical physicists, working with nothing but pencil 
and paper, have eventually been able to show how to release an enormous 
amount of nuclear energy. There is no reason, then, for us to minimize 
the value of theoretical research in the field of Christian mission also. 





The Contemporary Hindu Attitude to 


Conversion 
PAUL D. DEVANANDAN 


I 


Conversion FROM ONE RELIGION to another as a 
real possibility, Hindu religious leaders hesitate to accept. Genuine con- 
version as a religious experience, they do not doubt. What is laid in 
question is the necessity for a consequent change of religious affiliation, 
involving the transfer of loyalty from one religious group to another. In 
this sense the Hindu nationalist describes all conversion as proselytization, 
and therefore insists that such migration should be discouraged by state 
action. Popular Hindu opinion is also inclined to support this view, because 
a convert to Islam or Christianity becomes culturally alien and displaced. 
It is charged that conversion breaks up homes, separates kinsfolk, and 
unsettles the social order. This objection to conversion, whatever its source, 
needs to be understood and appreciated for what it is worth; and a serious 
attempt made to remove whatever causes misgiving and offends Hindu 
sentiment. For since independence it has created an atmosphere of un- 
easiness which has visibly affected relationship between Hindus and Indian 
Christians in certain areas of the country. 

On the eve of India’s political independence, Manilal Parekh wrote 
a challenging book which he entitled Christian Proselytism in India. After 
marshaling a formidable array of evidence in support of his thesis, he 
concluded, “The missionary invasion of India and other Asiatic countries 
was an integral part of the domination of the white races over Asia, and 
now that the latter is coming to an end, the former too must cease... . 
The most objectionable feature of this work is that there are in it all the 
elements of a state within a state, a kind of Pakistan of the Christians and 
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something much worse.” * In a similar vein of warning wrote Verrier Elwin 
in 1944 in a Foreword which he contributed to a pamphet entitled Religious 
Banditry. “At the present rate of progress the entire aboriginal population 
will be converted. It will be turned into a querulous, anti-national, 
aggressive minority community, with none of the old virtues and few of 
the new, which will be a thorn in the side of the future government of 
India.” * 

This fear undoubtedly provided the motive for the government of 
the Madhya Pradesh state to set up a semiofticial committee to investigate 
Christian missionary activities. The Report of that Enquiry has been 
recently published. Says the Report: 

The separatist tendency that has gripped the mind of the aboriginals under 
the influence of the Lutheran and Roman Catholic missions is entirely due to the 
consistent policy pursued by the British Government and the missionaries. The 
final segregation of the aborigines in the Census of 1931 from the main body of 
the Hindus considered along with the recommendations of the Simon Commission 
which were incorporated in the Government of India Act of 1935 apparently set 
the stage for the demand of a separate state of Jharkhand on the lines of Pakistan. 
. . » This attempt of the Adiwasis [aboriginals] initiated by the Christian section 
thereof is a feature which is common to the developments in Burma, Assam and 
Indo-China among the Karens, Nagas and Amboynes. This is attributed to the 
spirit of religious nationalism awakened among the converted Christians as among 
the followers of other religions. 

From about the twelfth to the eighteenth century a considerable 
part of India was subject to Moslem rule. Moslem rulers, with few 
exceptions, were intolerant of Hinduism and they considered it their reli- 
gious duty to encourage the conversion of large sections of their Hindu 
subjects to Islam. Such change of faith was often made at the point of 
the sword, and not always in consequence of a change of convictions. The 
big Moslem population in British India consisted in the main of such 
converts. On the eve of independence they successfully split the sub- 
continent of India into the new state of Pakistan and what is now known 
as India. The division was effected on the principle of religion. This fact, 
which is of recent history, and the memory of the violence and bloodshed 
which marred the partition incident are so painful to recall that the Hindu 
attitude to conversion has become embittered and irrational. 

Again, in the days of the British raj, although the government pur- 
sued a policy of strict neutrality, they gave ground to the Hindu suspicion 
that they favored Moslems and Christians. The rapid spread of Chris- 


1 Parekh, M., Christian Proselytism in India, Rajkot, India, 1946, p. 462. 
2 Ibid., p. 437- 
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tianity through mass movement conversions which resulted in the Christians 
growing into a strong section of the Indian population, numbering nearly 
ten millions, after a century of missionary activity, the Hindu leaders 
attribute to the friendly support given unofficially by the government to 
Christian missions. Moreover, when the British government introduced 
the principle of communal representation, whereby representation in govern- 
mental institutions and the holding of office in various services were to be 
conditioned by the religious community to which one belonged, there 
ensued a rivalry among the different communities in pressing their claims. 
This, in turn, led to communal conflicts which prevented the growth of a 
sense of national unity. In the days of the nationalist struggle for independ- 
ence non-Hindu religious minorities did not lend adequate support. Indian 
Christians, in particular, gave room for suspicion about their loyalty to the 
lead of the Indian National Congress. 

Even after independence the tendency to communalism persists. The 
Sikhs, for instance, are demanding a state which they might call their own. 
Some national leaders, therefore, hold that conversion would perpetuate 
communalism, and fear that if the growth in population of religious 
minorities in India is not checked, it might lead to further political division 
of the Indian people on the basis of religion. 

Since independence, almost the first thing the national government 
did was to give up the principle of communal representation and actively 
to discourage the growth of purely communal organizations and institu- 
tions. Free India set for itself the ideal of a secular state, declaring that 
although nearly eighty-five per cent of its population consists of professing 
Hindus, India is not to be regarded as a Hindu state. The policy of the 
government, it was maintained, would be to make no discrimination on 
the basis of religion. In the Constitution it was laid down that everyone 
shall have the freedom to profess, practice and propagate religion, provided 
it does not entail any breach of law and order. 

This political ideal of the secular state and this constitutional guarantee 
of religious freedom are, however, both new and strange to the Hindu 
mind. Especially in view of the fact that it has been taken for granted 
all along that everything truly Indian is Hindu, and that underlying all 
religious tolerance is the characteristic Hindu conviction that all religions 
lead to the same goal. As a matter of fact, the secular state in India is 
threatened by three reactionary Hindu political parties: the Jan Sangh 
which polled over three million votes, three per cent of the total in the 
last general election in 1957; the Ram Rajya Parished which secured 
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nearly two million, about two per cent of the total poll; and the Hindu 
Mahasabha which won about one million votes, one per cent of the total. 
All these political parties do not hesitate to admit that their avowed purpose 
is to protect Hinduism and to safeguard the rights of the Hindus as against 
other religious minorities. The attitude of these Hindu communalists is 
expressed in a statement issued by one of their leaders: 


Apart from the serious and harmful reactions which have occurred and will 
occur whenever religious conversions have been forced or even induced by material 
gifts, we have not yet risen to the higher levels of religious and cultural changes 
and interchanges. This is due to the fact that many are still prepared to take 
advantage of man’s infirmities, his material needs and sufferings in their propa- 
ganda for a change in religious affiliations. Also, the hiring of others to carry on 
religious propaganda is widespread. Above all, they not only make absolute claims 
for their own particular cultural and religious traditions, but insist that others also 
accept these claims. Such actions and claims have pulled down conversions to the 
levels of the market place and of the conflicts for power and aggrandizement. 
These must, therefore, be fully avoided for the peaceful coexistence of the commu- 
nities following the great religious traditions and for the cultivation of mutual rever- 
ence among them. 


II 


Historical, political and social considerations apart, the Hindu has a 
definite religious objection to conversion. From the standpoint of Hindu 
religious orthodoxy it is pointed out that religious conversion is not always 
genuine and lasting; in any case, it is unnecessary and futile. It is usually 
not genuine, because (the Hindu holds) there can be no such radical 
change in religious convictions as to compel a convert to change over 
from one religion to another. The Hindu may not question that the 
conversion experience is valid; but he seriously doubts whether every 
convert who goes over from Hinduism to Christianity has experienced such 
a total and conscious change of convictions as to take this decisive step 
of breaking away completely from his ancestral faith. Especially because 
(according to the Hindu) such a migration is unnecessary. For Hinduism 
itself provides for a great variety of doctrines and is always willing to 
accommodate within its vast fold people who accept all sorts of religious 
beliefs and practices, however contradictory or inconsistent. 

In more recent times, however, Hindu leaders have taken the position 
that Christian evangelistic work may be tolerated if the intention is to 
convert and not proselytize. This concession is suggested on the basis of 
two assumptions: that genuine conversions are few and far between; and 
that proselytism is associated with unworthy motives and unfair methods. 
It is taken for granted that conversion is one thing and proselytism quite 
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another; that they are in a way mutually contradictory, the one ruling 
out the other. Underlying this Hindu distinction between conversion and 
proselytism is the Hindu religious theory that while a convert may un- 
doubtedly experience a change of heart, of varying degrees of intensity, 
such change of convictions does not drive him out of his ancestral religious 
home and social milieu to seek refuge and community elsewhere for spiritual 
self-development. The proselyte on the other hand, it is pointed out, is 
blown off his feet by high-powered propaganda and is persuaded by methods 
and means not always beyond question, to come out of Hinduism and attach 
himself to the Christian Church. The proselyte’s own personal motives 
are also unworthy. 

On the face of it this Hindu understanding of the difference between 
conversion and proselytism, and the plea that we evangelize but not prose- 
lytize, both appear reasonable; so much so, that many Christians in India, 
both national and non-national, are today inclined to agree. They do so 
because of various considerations. There are some who feel that the task 
of evangelism does not consist in calling for decision on the issue of joining 
the Church. At one extreme are those who are convinced that evangelism 
means only conveying the Gospel, merely proclaiming the good news. 
Once we have conveyed the glad information our duty is over, and any 
attempt to persuade men to act on the glad information would be prose- 
lytism. But this appears much too simple a solution. For the Gospel is 
not mere information; it is an offer—an offer of salvation. And evange- 
lism is presenting the challenge of this offer to men in all its reality 
and urgency so that a decision is called for—to accept or reject the offer. 
Therefore it is inevitable that in all evangelism there is also a desire to 
win converts. And in Christian evangelism conversion and proselytism are 
not so completely different as they are made out to be by Hindu leaders. 

Again, whereas to the Hindu way of thinking it is possible for the 
Hindu to be converted to the Christian faith and to remain a Hindu, to 
the Christian way of thinking that is utterly impossible. When a Hindu 
talks about a Hindu becoming a Christian by faith, he is thinking of 
accepting desirable elements of the Christian creed, torn out of context 
from the entire total setting. For instance, the Hindu would consider it 
quite possibly sincerely to accept the Christian ethic, the Sermon on the 
Mount, the religious example of Jesus himself, the Christian understanding 
of particular religious values like social justice, worth of the human in- 
dividual, and the upbuilding of true community—and remain a Hindu. 
From the Hindu point of view such addition of foreign religious elements 

3 
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to the original core of the Hindu religious creed is possible. It is not so to 
the Christian. For what does really happen in all such “syncretism,” even 
within Hinduism, is that what is taken over and adopted, either in part or 
whole, comes to be conditioned by and subordinated to the basic funda- 
mentals of the faith which provide the creedal core. It would not be 
possible for a Hindu, if he continues to be a Hindu, to accept the claims 
of the absolute lordship of Jesus Christ in his personal life, for that 
would be to bring everything else under the judgment of Jesus Christ as 
Lord and Savior. It would not be possible for him, again, to continue to 
be a Hindu and accept the Christian teaching about the Church, which 
again is a fundamental of the Christian creed. 

Therefore, when a Hindu claims that it is possible for a Hindu to 
accept the Christian faith and continue to be a Hindu, he means accepting 
not the Christian faith as the Christian understands it, but the Christian 
faith as the Hindu would have it to be. Obviously, it is unfair for the 
Hindu to take upon himself the responsibility of telling the Christian 
what Christianity really is and what it stands for. No more has the Chris- 
tian the right to tell Hindus what Hinduism is. Of course, any Hindu 
has the freedom to interpret Christianity in any way he likes. He also 
has the freedom to convert Christians to his point of view, if he can make 
them accept such a Hinduized version of Christianity. But for any Hindu 
to maintain that his interpretation of Christian fundamentals is the only 
right understanding of the Christian position is improper, to say the least. 

In any case it will follow that if Hindus were to succeed in winning 
converts of a number of Indian Christians to such a creedal position, they 
also would be making proselytes. For such Hindu converts from Christianity 
who accept a Hinduized version of Christianity would want to go over from 
the Christian Church, and out of it, into either Hinduism itself, or some 
halfway house such as the Brahmo Samaj, or the Theosophical Society, or 
some sort of a Christo Samaj, a Hindu (but not an Indian) form of Chris- 
tianity. And as a matter of fact, it is also true that Hindus who accept 
more of Christianity or other non-Hindu teachings than would accord 
with the basic fundamentals of Hindu beliefs have had to go out of 
Hinduism into such halfway houses as the Brahmo Samaj and the Theo- 
sophical Society. 

In this real sense of the term, then, proselytism has close affinity with 
religious conversion. So much so that to convert would be also to prose- 
lytize; the one leads to the other. But if proselytism is taken to mean 
merely making people change their religious affiliation either by coercion 
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or by persuasion, with the intention only of increasing the numbers of 
adherents of any religious group, then proselytism is not only undesirable 
but it deserves to be condemned as unworthy. The condemnation would 
apply both to the motive and to the methods of proselytizing activities. 

What is the motive? In proselytism the motive is primarily self- 
glorification, getting people to join ws, our party, our creed. It has been 
well said: “In its worst form proselytism is the effort to get men to join 
our party because it is ours. In its best form, it is the effort to get men 
to join our party because we ourselves believe it to be the right party.” 
It is in the source from which the constraint is felt that evangelism differs 
utterly from proselytism, i.e., in its motives rather than in its methods. 
Only by keeping our motive right can we protect ourselves from letting 
our endeavor to evangelize degenerate into proselytizing. Or else our 
preaching deteriorates into propaganda. 

Without being pharisaical, the Christian in India might well call the 
attention of Hindu leaders to the somewhat unpalatable truth that they 
themselves are in greater danger of mistaking proselytism for conversion 
—when the primary motive is nationalism. Just as the Christian evangelist 
would be falling into similar danger if the motive were “too exclusively 
humanitarian—too much a desire to rescue men from what is bad for 
them, and to win them to what is good for them.” 

The charge of unfair methods of coercion and of persuasion which 
are associated with proselytism needs to be met with patience and sympathy. 
The memory of the tragic incidents of earlier history persist in the minds 
of the more ardent Hindu nationalists, and makes it difficult for them to 
realize that conversions can be by free decision of individuals.) We may 
not deny that a goodly number of Hindus were forced to become Moslems 
in the days of the Moslem power in India. Some of the Western powers 
of the eighteenth century were also inclined to encourage such forced 
conversions of their Hindu subjects. But what rankles in their memory 
is the fact that in many cases of simple village converts to Christianity the 
decision was made by individuals in groups. Such mass action they refuse 
to admit can possibly have resulted from voluntary decision based on 
rational grounds. It was the appeal of a better life, the lure of a higher 
status, the offer of protection and care of a community—these were decisive. 

Here again, the Christian position has to be stated more fully. The 
appeal of Christianity is not to the mind alone, but to the total man. Chris- 
tianity when it dawns upon a man is a new doctrine and a new life, both 
interwoven. It makes its appeal as such. It is a doctrine which is also 
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an ideal and a plane of personality and a fellowship and a revelation of 
love; therefore it cannot express itself in word alone, but it must also 
speak in personality and deed and society. And it must speak to all—to 
the very humble and simple men who may not be able to follow abstruse 
reasonings and comparisons, but who can love a person and dedicate them- 
selves to a way of life, and thus find God far more deeply than before. 


IIl 


The immediate future of the Church of India depends on our estab- 
lishing the freedom of the individual in India to make unhindered decisions 
in the matter of religious conversion and to take whatever action he may 
feel impelled to take in regard to it. This assumes, of course, that such 
actions would not in any way jeopardize public peace and order. Also that 
such freedom is for all individuals of every religious group in the country. 
A Christian or a Moslem in India should be free, for instance, to change 
his faith and become a Hindu if he feels so convinced. Christians must 
not complain if Hindus also campaign for converts and set up organized 
agencies for aggressive propagation of Hinduism among Christian folk. 
The religious freedom which we ask for in India is as much for Hindus 


as for Christians. Hindu religious leaders recognize that Professor D. S. 
Sarma has expressed this point of view in forceful language: 


It is obvious one cannot absorb Christianity as we once absorbed Buddhism. 
. . » Therefore, our policy should be not one of absorption but fraternization. In 
this great country all of us must live and work together. Islam and Christianity 
will no doubt insist on their rights of propaganda and conversion. We cannot 
quarrel with them on that ground so long as they do not employ force or unfair 
means to compass their object. We must, of course, claim the same right and freely 
take into our fold not only those who once belonged to our faith but also those 
who are born in other faiths, and want to embrace Hinduism.* 


In order to avoid the centrai issue of the right to conversion being 
sidetracked it would be needful, however, to make some drastic changes 
in our missionary strategy. One such change would be increasingly to 
utilize foreign missionary personnel for responsibilities directly concerned 
with the upbuilding and strengthening of the Church and local Christian 
congregations. This would not mean that the foreign co-worker is . 
immobilized, but that his Christian testimony would now inform and be 
integrated in the total witness of the local Christian congregation. The 
evangelistic task should be assumed by the Church as the Church, and not 
be delegated to any one department of it as a specialized activity. 


8 Sarma, D. S., Hinduism Through the Ages, Bhavatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1956, p. 277. 
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Another change that is called for is to make our foreign personnel 
as widely representative as possible of Christian co-workers from all sec- 
tions of the World Church and not to confine our choice to those from 
the Older Churches (so called) of Europe and America. It would go to 
demonstrate more powerfully than any mere statement of policy that 
the Christian fellowship is truly supra-national, and in a real sense ecu- 
menical. Moreover, it would not only show that the Christian concern 
in evangelism is the local expression of a world-wide witness, but also 
dispel the fear that behind it lurks the danger of foreign control either 
of any one people or of a group of people. A third change would be in 
regard to involvement in the current and cross currents of contemporary 
life, to which the messengers of the Church of Christ are called. 

At the moment in India the conversation between the Hindu and the 
Christian should focus attention on at least four points. (1) The first of 
these would be the radical difference between the Hindu conception of 
religious tolerance and the Christian idea of religious liberty. The former 
is based upon the assumption that all religions lead to the same goal in 
the end, and that no one of them can claim to be in any sense unique or 
absolute. They are all but relatively true and, to that extent, also all rela- 
tively untrue. Therefore, religious tolerance would be accommodative, 
permitting easy commerce among religiously-minded people. This Hindu 
understanding of religious truth needs to be accepted by us Christians for 
what it is worth—from the standpoint of the Hindu. Receptivity to truth, 
wherever it be found, should certainly characterize all religious quest. The 
desire to realize the community of man on the deeper level of the spirit 
does not, however, involve the acceptance of a common dogma about 
either the nature of religious truth or the validity of any one revelation. 
In fact, the possibility of such mutual sympathy and reverence for all 
religions is greater where there is freedom to differ. The Hindu position, 
and rightly so, is where one 4Jegins his religious pilgrimage: the goal is 
that mystic self-realization where the pilgrim, no longer a pilgrim, is lost 
in the Oneness of All-Being, satcitananda. 

(2) Another point which needs to be elucidated refers to the legiti- 
mate desire in New India for cultural unification. And culture has its 
roots in religion. The Christianization of India, it is feared, will lead in 
the end to the rooting out of Indian culture. It must be granted that 
Hindus form the major part of the Indian population, and that their 
culture is the most influential in national life. But we may not forget in 
India that our national culture is not to be confused with a particular reli- 
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gious culture, in this case Hindu culture. Indian culture at present is a 
composition to which Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism, Islam, and 
Christianity have made their contributions. Western secular culture has 
also had a considerable influence on present-day Indian life and thought. 
In his book, The National Culture of India, Dr. S. Abid Husain writes: 


The various cultural and religious groups which form the Indian nation have 
within the general sphere of a common outlook on life, their special spheres of 
living and thinking which they are not prepared to give up at any price... . In 
India, past traditions as well as present circumstances favour the growth of a 
peculiar type of nationhood which is federal more in the cultural than in the 
political sense—which promotes a common national culture but at the same time 
ensures for the various communities freedom to maintain and develop their own 
cultural and religious traditions, so long as they are not detrimental to national 
unity and general welfare.* 


(3) The third subject of such conversation would be the secular 
state, which is now the accepted ideal of nationalist India. Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan has written: “It may appear somewhat strange that our Govern- 
ment should be a Secular one while our culture is rooted in spiritual values. 
Secularism here does not mean irreligion or atheism or even stress on 
material comforts. It proclaims that it lays stress on the universality of 
spiritual values which may be attained by a variety of ways.”° This 
explanation of the Hindu conception of the secularity of the state assumes 
a dogma which dictates the policy of the state toward minority faiths. 

Perhaps our Hindu friends do not realize that they pass a judgment 
on other faiths when they take it for granted “that spiritual values may 
be attained by a variety of ways,” implying that there is no absoluteness 
in religious truth. Moreover, it is not sufficiently sensed that there is 
always the danger of the overwhelmingly Hindu majority opinion giving 
a decided slant to the action of the government. The intentions of the 
government do not always find correct implementation at lower levels 
of administration. Frequently this results in acts of intolerance toward 
minority religious groups. And perhaps it is at the local levels of day- 
to-day administration that there is greater need for a clearer understanding 
of the full implications for this secular, democratic state. 

The Christian contribution is to help further the trend to restate 
traditional Hindu anthropology in terms of the responsible person that 
modern man is expected to be in the new “socialistic pattern of society.” 
The abolition of traditional caste restrictions, the breakdown of the joint- 


* Husain, S. A.. The National Culture of India, Jaico Publishing House, Bombay, 1956. 
5 Ibid., p. viii. 
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family system, the new rights and privileges given to Hindu women by 
the new Hindu Code Bill have all created a new social situation for the 
modern Hindu man, who talks now in terms of human rights, not in 
terms of caste privileges. Sirdar K. M. Panikkar has rightly indicated that 
it is now the responsibility of the secular state through legislative measures 
of social reform to realize justice in human relations. The Hindu social 
Dharma, he argues in his remarkable study, Hindu Society at Cross Roads, 
does not rest on religious sanctions: it consists rather of social regulations 
formulated periodically by enlightened public opinion with reference to 
contemporary social circumstances, and enforced by the authority of the 
state. While this point of view may be accepted, the fact would still 
remain that for any valid social legislation there would always be need 
for generally accepted forms of conduct and universal standards of justice. 
Moral absolutes, which are reflected in varying measure in all social legis- 
lation, presuppose religious values which a secular state can afford to 
neglect only at its peril. Perhaps the success of the modern welfare state 
is in direct proportion to the dynamic of faith that in the nature of things and 
in the Divine purpose, human society can be liberated and renewed. 

(4) The fourth topic for conversation is furnished by the term 
“propagation.” Article 25 in Part III of the Indian Constitution begins 
with the statement, “Subject to public order, morality and health . . . all 
persons are equally entitled to freedom of conscience and the right freely 
to profess, practice and propagate.” This idea of propagating reli- 
gion is something new to Hindu India. Unlike Buddhism, Hinduism 
never believed in it, although it is now beginning to think in terms of a 
world outreach with a message of hope in the Vedanta. Historically Hindu- 
ism expanded by a process of absorption, steadily spreading out to include 
all types of religious beliefs and practices. This it did not accomplish 
by individual conversions but by taking in whole groups of people of 
various cultures and at different stages of cultural development. It did 
not impose any conditions or terms of acceptance, and it permitted each 
group to hold to its own religious beliefs and practices, however mutually 
contradictory and inconsistent. Within the larger family of Hinduism’s 
various sects and cults there was a certain amount of preaching and “inbreed- 
ing,” but no organized propagation. True, Hindu traders who emigrated 
abroad spread Hindu religious beliefs and practices as far out as modern 
Indonesia, but not in a conscious effort to propagate the faith. 

Only with the beginning of the twentieth century of our era there is 


6 Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 1955. 
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a noticeable change in the Hindu attitude in regard to propagation of 
religion. It first finds expression in an effort to recover those who have 
gone out of Hinduism. Such activities are necessarily confined to India. 
At the moment Hindu religious leaders are actively engaged in including 
within the larger whole of Hinduism all tribal religions of the hills in 
Assam or other tribal areas, by simply declaring that such tribal religions 
too form a part of Hinduism and should be left untouched by and pro- 
tected from Christian evangelists. Perhaps this move is a reaction to the 
spread of Christianity among tribal folk. But it gives the impression that 
to our Hindu national leaders the term “propagation” would simply mean 
group consolidation motivated by a desire for self-preservation. Is it any 
wonder that with such a conception of evangelism, the Christian urge to 
propagation of the faith seems to them a menace to national well-being? 

All this raises the important question whether the attempt to propa- 
gate one’s faith necessarily destroys the fellowship of the spirit, the com- 
munity of those who have faith in God and in fellow men. It is for us 
Christians in India to discover ways and means of widening the circles of 
local Christian fellowship to include Hindus as well, should any desire 
to come in. Surely there is a kind of creative fellowship which can be 
qualitatively Christian, though quantitatively it may be composed largely 
of non-Christians. After all, the ultimate good we seek in Christian unity 
is the vital community of responsible persons, with a spiritual experience so 
transforming the present that it is shot through with eternal values. 

If we so dare, and without compromising our faith, venture beyond 
the pale of theological security we can establish vital contacts with Hindus 
in the spirit and example of our Lord himself. And such personal rela- 
tionship and witness can go a long way in dispelling fear and prejudice 
which seem to be, in the last count, the real forces which create the 
present situation in India. It is not the vain desire to justify ourselves as 
Christians but the eager anxiety to explain the insufficiency of our Christian 
witness, which has perplexed and confused them, that should set us to the 
task of making ourselves worthy of our calling as evangelists. What is 
called for is a sense of profound humility and of human inadequacy. For 
we believe, “Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to think anything as 
of ourselves; but our sufficiency is of God; Who also hath made us able 
ministers of the new testament; not of the letter, but of the spirit; for the 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life” (2 Cor. 3:6). 





Christianity’s New Challenge 
and Opportunity 


J. CALVIN KEENE 


y_ Soda G EARLY to speak before members of the 
Ahmadiyya Movement in Islam at their Washington, D. C., center, I 
was in time to witness the acceptance into membership in Islam of half 
a dozen persons, white and Negro. The ceremony was simple but to me 
profoundly significant, for there I saw Christians giving up their faith to 
become members of a different religion. This picture is being repeated 
across the country as six Ahmadiyya centers are now busily engaged in 
making converts to this Pakistani sect. Further, everyone knows persons 
who have studied books on theosophy, Vedanta, Zen Buddhism, Taoism— 
books whose religious roots are laid in Far Eastern religions—and have 
been deeply influenced by this study. As a single indication of this broad- 
ening influence from the East we can cite the growing number of educated 
persons who accept belief in metempsychosis and karma, often within a 
framework of Christian profession. 

These and many other indications of a similar nature lead to our 
thesis, which is that Christianity is being challenged by other world reli- 
gions, especially forms of Hinduism and Buddhism, in a way never previ- 
ously paralleled,’ and that we need to respond creatively to the challenge. 


I 


Protestant religious thought generally sees Christianity as by nature 
the one great missionary religion, and the other great religions as the 
field within which Christianity makes its converts. This pattern of thought 


1 Hendrik Kraemer points to this fact by stating: “. . . for the first time since the Constantine 
victory in a.p. 312 and its consequences, the Christian Church is heading toward a real and spiritual 
encounter with the great non-Christian religions. . . . Up till now the other (than Islam) great non- 
Christian religions and the Christian Church have, so to say, only met in passing. Notwithstanding brilliant 
individual efforts, a real meeting in openness and fairness has never yet taken place. The great meeting 
of the Christian Church as a whole with the great religions . . . is stll awaiting us.” (Religion and 
the Christian Faith, Westminster Press, 1956, p. 20.) 
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has become fixed through the past century of missionary effort, but it 
can no longer be considered valid. China, southeast Asia, large parts of 
the Middle East, and even India, formerly great centers of missionary 
activity for the West, are now entirely or partially closed to such activity 
and are in some instances actively hostile to Western Christianity. This 
is not all, for the tables are being turned as other cultures, discovering 
the spiritual weakness of Western culture, begin to send their own reli- 
gious leaders to Christian countries to speak and write—and to convert. 

The reasons for this great change are many; probably the greatest 
single one is the vast upheaval resulting from the two great wars which 
has made possible the economic and political rise of the Middle and Far 
East. Western, “Christian” nations were previously in a position of 
supremacy in power, inventions, goods, and new ideas. The West held 
an attitude of superiority and sometimes arrogance, even contempt, toward 
the cultures and religions of the colonial world. Western nations felt it 
a part of the “white man’s burden” to bring the gospel to the “heathen.” 

Everyone now recognizes that the old colonialism is dead and that 
the East has risen. It should be equally clear that the religious situation 
is going through a parallel revolution. No longer do Eastern lands 
accept a position of inferiority in either political or religious respects. The 
temptation which once existed for some of their peoples to put aside their 
ancient religions in favor of Christianity has now largely disappeared. 
The weaknesses of Western culture, with its roots in Christianity, are 
only too well known by people over the entire earth—since our movies, 
books, radio programs, and popular music have given a picture of our 
civilization which leads to the conviction that at many points the ancient 
cultures of the East are far more mature and humane than is the West. 

Consequently, the rise in power of Eastern nations is associated with 
a decline in respect for the inner life of the West and the West’s dominant 
religion. Further, as the native religions of the East have had to face 
for more than a century the challenge of a militant Christianity, their 
defenders have been forced to search beneath the merely customary and 
superficial elements and have rediscovered in many instances the great 
spiritual vitality in their own traditions. In so doing, they have come to 
believe that their religions carry the possibilities of great strength as 
they rise again to full life and adjust to the modern world. The role 
of nationalism is the most obvious factor in the resurgence of these reli- 
gions, yet the inner factors are very vital ones, particularly in the Buddhism 
of southeast Asia and in philosophic Hinduism. 
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Much could be added to this brief analysis to show that another 
cause of this self-affirmation is the influence of some Western missionaries 
themselves. Christians have made contributions along many lines which 
deserve the respect and recognition of all men. Yet there have been 
missionaries who have reflected Western arrogance and lack of regard 
for other cultural patterns and religions. Some have been ignorant of 
indigenous cultural and religious forms and have been dogmatic, deter- 
mined to maintain their Western patterns of living as essential aspects 
of their Christianity. Such have forgotten that their mission was that of 
servants of the one God and disciples of Christ whose message was that 
of a better way for the dedicated and obedient soul. They have, rather, 
declared themselves the proud possessors of the one truth, making it 
available to those ready for conversion. This picture must not be over- 
drawn, yet it is certain that the attitude of missionaries was sometimes a 
stumbling block in the way of the effectiveness of the message. Again, 
the result has been that in some Eastern lands there is much suspicion 
and misunderstanding of the essential message, accompanied by downright 
rejection of both Western culture and Christianity. 


II 


Christians believe that the revelation of God in Christ is the final 
revelation. Many Americans take pride in their being Christians, some- 
times seemingly as pleased in their “possession” of the final religion as 
they are in our material achievements! It comes then as a shock to some 
that in this “Christian” nation there should be persons, nominally Chris- 
tians, who are ready to leave their faith to embrace another. There are 
two possible reasons why this is so: either the Christian message has not 
been understood, or it has not become living, meaningful, and life-trans- 
forming. For such persons, at least, the Christian revelation has not been 
revealing; the salvation it offers has not saved. 

In spite of the sermon-centered nature of American Protestantism as 
a whole, there is a great lack of genuine understanding of fundamental 
concepts underlying our religion and little understanding of how its full 
message applies to our ongoing daily lives. The lack of knowledge of 
the Scriptures, church history, Christian belief, Christian ethics and morality, 
and worship may possibly be the result of complacency arising from the 
certainty that we “have” the ultimate revelation. It certainly points to 
the need for shaking any such complacency. Our churches are frequently 
made up of persons of very good will, who are pious and highly moral 
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in certain regards, particularly in person-to-person matters. Yet they are 
people who have few answers for the deeper human problems, whether 
psychological or spiritual, individual or social. It may not be inappropriate 
to mention here, as an indication of how easily we overlook the implica- 
tions of our religion for life, that one of the appeals Islam holds for 
American Negroes is its total lack of racial discrimination. In theory, 
Christianity also sees all men as one under God, but Islam puts its belief 
in human equality into practice in ways not yet equaled by us. 

At any rate, whatever the causes may be, some church members are 
leaving our churches to join non-Christian religious groups. While their 
numbers are small, possibly, they are significant out of proportion to the 
numbers as an indication of a situation. Many others do not actually 
leave the church, yet find their significant insights and their spiritual 
food in sources other than Christian. A study of the religious life of any 
of our larger cities will disclose the mushrooming of groups and cults 
unknown a generation ago, many having roots in Islam or the East. 
Spiritual hunger and unawareness of the treasures within the Christian 
faith take people to them. 

It is important, too, to recognize the presence of a deeper move- 
ment, not obvious because not institutionalized, which is having a very 
significant effect upon the thinking of many Americans, especially among 
the more highly educated. This is the wide attention being given the 
hundreds of current volumes in English which discuss the Vedanta of 
Shankara, Zen Buddhism, Yoga, Hindu views of life, and so on. There is 
wide acquaintance with books by apologists for Eastern viewpoints such as 
Alan Watts, Aldous Huxley, Daisetz Suzuki, and P. D. Ouspensky. The 
large sale in both the regular editions and the paperbacks of the great 
religious Scriptures, particularly of the Bhagavad Gita and the Tao-Teh- 
King, is indicative of this same interest. 

Some persons still retaining membership in the Christian church 
actually know much more about forms of Eastern religions and how these 
address themselves to the human situation than they do about their own 
religion! It is by no means uncommon to find seeking people who are 
convinced that the analysis of and solution to the human problem offered 
by the Buddha or by Zen Buddhism, for instance, are far more penetrating 
and valid than the Christian solution. A reason for their holding such 
views is, again, their shallow understanding of Christianity’s intellectual 
content. Possibly also the fact that the East has until now made so little 
effort to gain converts adds to the influence of Eastern writings. In the 
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long run, this procedure may prove to be a more influential form of mis- 
sionary activity than our own methods. 

We are pointing to a dual fact, which is that in the United States 
there exists great hunger for spiritual reality, and that our institutionalized 
forms of Protestantism have failed at many points to meet this hunger. 
The consequence is that spiritually seeking persons are being deeply 
affected by non-Christian religions and in some instances are becoming 
actual members. It is safe to predict that within a generation we will 
find in this country increasing numbers of missionary “churches” of 
Eastern religions, actively embarked upon making converts; and we may 
expect that many Americans will respond favorably to them. 


III, 

The kind of response we make to the challenge of the non-Christian 
religions is of the utmost importance for the future of our religion. Partly, 
it will depend upon our understanding of what is taking place, and why it 
is doing so. Even though we do not believe that we are now moving 
into a “post-Christian era” nor into a period when another of the great 


religions will dominate the American and European scene, still, if our 
religion is to be victorious in the developing conflict, it will be only as a 


creative approach is made. Conflict between Christianity and the other 
great religions, particularly those of the Far East, is unavoidable. It will 
be destructive if we face it in a purely defensive way, out of pride or 
fear, and make no genuine attempt to meet our rivals with understanding 
and to draw from them. It will be creative when there is a real meeting 
with the opponents by sincere, humble, courageous, deeply committed 


persons. 

And we need to be humble, in truth, because whatever our achieve- 
ments as Americans, we are not a deeply spiritual and deeply dedicated 
religious people. The successes of rival religions should be viewed as indi- 
cations of the places where we have failed our own faith. As we profit 
by what is found significant and satisfying in these others, we may begin 
to overcome our own weaknesses and so may well enter upon a wholly 
new phase of Christianity that will bring it closer to the position of actually 
becoming the ultimate religion. As it now exists in our culture, it would 
be blasphemous to make such a claim for it. 

Unhappily, there is a tendency among many of us to respond to 
challenge with violent efforts to do away with or conquer the opponent 
by sheer power. Such a response to the challenge we are facing would 
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be a mistake of the worst kind, for the struggle will be for the alle- 
giances and commitments of men, and only as the Christian “Way” can be 
clearly shown to be more nearly true to the human situation and more 
capable of meeting the deepest spiritual needs, will it be accepted as 
superior to its opponents. Rival faiths cannot be said to possess no truth, 
for they, too, reveal something of God. The basic religious question is 
whether our faith is actually the ultimate and full truth, and whether 
this truth can be made available to understanding and to living. This, 
surely, cannot be demonstrated in any way other than by its effects upon 
human lives. 

We will mention three points at which the challenge of other reli- 
gions can and ought to act as a spur upon Christianity. (1) First, both 
church and public school do little to relieve the great ignorance of funda- 
mental Christian understandings in our culture. We need to have a 
renaissance of thought in our churches. There is no dearth of great 
theologians and thinkers in our seminaries, but little of their thought 
reaches the membership of the churches as it needs to do, becoming avail- 
able to all who are seriously interested in obtaining knowledge and insight. 
As a “priesthood of believers” we must know the content of our faith. 

This situation suggests also a great need for deepening the biblical 
and theological interest and knowledge of the clergy, often themselves 
uninterested in thought, or so busy seeing to the administration of the 
institution that they do not give the necessary attention to the intellectual 
framework of their preaching and teaching. Serious courses of study need 
to be set up in such subjects as the Bible, church history, Christian theology, 
world religions. Much Sunday-school teaching material needs to be rather 
thoroughly revamped. At this first point, conflict with other religions 
may prove to be immensely helpful as it forces us to do the intellectual 
work we should now be doing but are to such a large extent neglecting. 

(2) Further, religious “faith” is far wider than intellectual assent, 
and religion is finally a matter of experience in the heart of man, where 
God and man meet in living relationship. These are fundamental facts 
of religion that are often overlooked in our religious practices. In Eastern 
religion, on the other hand, especially in forms of Buddhism and Hinduism, 
they are the first principles from which all else stems. God is to be 
sought after and known in an immediate way, and it is this experience 
and awareness of God which is the goal of their worship. By contrast, 
many Christians place so exclusive an emphasis upon the historic Jesus 
that religion becomes chiefly an intellectual belief in a historic Savior or 
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membership in the institution of which he was the founder—not a present 
experience of the living God himself, in personal relation. 

This emphasis did not come about because the element of immediate 
experience is lacking as a potential in Christianity. The central Christian 
doctrine of God, that of God as Triune, preserves the testimony to God 
as Holy Spirit which was predominant in early Christian experience. As 
Spirit, God is believed ever active in the world and in the souls of men. 
Yet as a matter of emphasis and expectation, the spiritual experience of 
God, central in Eastern religious aspiration and practice, has received slight 
emphasis in our churches, being eclipsed by the historic element. This is 
particularly true of our more conventional denominations. But the experi- 
ence of God needs sorely to be recovered and developed, for without it 
our Christian gospel lacks the living God himself. 

It is entirely possible and much to be hoped for that in this our own 
day as a result of close contact with the religions of the Far East the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit, always one of Christian theology’s weakest 
points, will at last receive its full development and centrality—much as 
the doctrine of the Son received its full development during the first five 
centuries of Christianity. Without such development, the vital, inspiring, 
experiential aspects of Christianity will remain weak. A creative approach 
to our rivals may well prove to be of the utmost value at this point. 

(3) A great weakness of Protestantism, with its emphasis upon sal- 
vation through a kind of faith that too easily becomes intellectual belief, 
has been its failure to provide definite paths or ways along which closer 
relationship with God may be found. Almost no specific disciplines or 
religious practices are commonly available to those who wish to find ways 
of opening themselves to the presence and action of God upon them. 
Unlike the Buddha, Jesus did not teach a specific path, so his followers 
have felt free to use many paths, some of which are known to us from 
the Middle Ages. To have a variety of paths is, however, not the same 
thing as to recognize no path at all, leaving all to the action of God 
alone. This is what has taken place in most of Protestantism. 

Yet Christianity is a matter of man’s spiritual relationship with God, 
and the life of the spirit has its principles, both general and individual, 
just as truly as does the life of body and mind. Salvation consists in a 
new relationship of God and individual, and in the coming into being of 
this relationship the individual joins in and gives at least his co-operation 
to what is taking place. Although this fact was recognized as true in 
earlier times, it has in our own day been denied in practice and has largely 
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disappeared.’ At this point also we may hope that contact with the East, 
with its specific paths for coming to God, will force us, at least in self- 
defense, to find ways of discipline, worship, and meditation proper to our 
own faith, which with God’s help will aid in carrying us from what we 
are to what God wishes us to be. Again, as these religions are properly 
faced they may perform a great service for us, as stimulants and as 
pointers to what is lacking. IV 


As early Christianity took its simple message into the Graeco-Roman 
world, it was forced by that contact to make explicit a world of meaning 
implicit in the message but not previously recognized. Church history 
tells the story of how this took place and its results. Present Christendom 
in its many-faceted forms reflects the richness of the content of our faith. 
This process has not reached an end, and modern Protestantism must 
not be considered the final stage in that development. As suggested 
above, our lack of knowledge, our externalism, intellectualism, tendency 
toward deistic concepts of God, emphasis upon activity at the expense of 
inwardness, are all elements needing correction. If our faith is strong, 
we need have no fear that contact with our rivals can injure us. Our 
confidence in our religion should be no less than that of a Roman Catholic 
editor who recently wrote: 


Catholic thinkers are aware of the benefits that a pagan culture can give to 
the Faith. They know that it was in the marvelous plasticity of the language of pagan 
Greece that the classic exposition of the revealed mysteries of the Trinity and Incarna- 
tion were fashioned. They know, too, that the synthesis of Christian wisdom created 
by St. Thomas was accomplished under the influence of pagan thought transmitted in 
large measure through Islamic hands. 

Just what the ancient civilizations of the East can contribute to the natural- 
supernatural complex that is Catholicism only time can tell. . . . There is no intrinsic 
reason why Peking and Benares cannot have as Christian a ring as Avila and Assisi.® 


We, too, may have full confidence that such contact can and may be 
tremendously creative to ourselves, bringing to greater fullness the truth 
which is ours. So we should expectantly and joyfully welcome the chal- 
lenge these other religions bring, seeing in them God’s invitation to a 
greater and more vital Christianity. If in fear, inertia, or desire simply 
for security we fail to respond creatively, we may well lose out to them, 
and deservedly so. But then we shall also have failed in our own trust. 


2 On this point, see Walter M. Horton, “Protestantiem and the Devotional Life,” Journal of Religious 
Thought, Vol. XIV, 2, pp. 153-156. 
8 Editorial, Catholic Digest, Vol. V, 3, Autumn 1957, p. 129. 





Faith for the Crisis of Suffering 


CARL MICHALSON 


“Tiki PEOPLE for whom suffering is a crisis are those who 
do not know what their suffering means. But there are at least two 
different kinds of “meaning.” There is the meaning by which one solves 
the riddles of life. The technological enterprises render that service. 
There is also the meaning which still remains unexplored after technology 
has gone the limit. That meaning pertains to some mystery which must 
still be opened up before the meaning of life is adequately exposed. It 
is in this second realm that suffering tends to become a crisis of meaning. 

The technological approach to life, however, has made the more 
dramatic contribution to reducing suffering. When it has viewed suffering 
as a problem to be eradicated, it has invented the most ingenious devices 
by which to cope with it. Is the critical element in the suffering the pain? 
The pharmaceutical industry has largely remedied that problem by bar- 
biturates of one sort and another. In fairness to the human being, of 
course, it must be admitted that pain never by itself constitutes a crisis of 
any great proportions. The human tolerance to physical punishment is 
staggering. Men continue to elect cruel manual labor, to volunteer for 
torture under conditions of warfare or competitive athletics, and grotesque 
initiations into tribal councils and college fraternities. Given the proper 
psychological motivation, mere pain precipitates no crisis. A football coach 
once gave me the prime qualification for a first-class player: “He must 
enjoy pain.” The sport never wants for candidates who seem qualified. 
Arthur Koestler helps to reduce public consternation over acts of great 
physical suffering when he describes how pain was met by victims of 
communist brutality. “Rubashov,” he says in Darkness at Noon, “had 
learned that every known physical pain was bearable; if one knew before- 
hand exactly what was going to happen to one, one stood it as a surgical 
operation.” 





Cart Micuatson, B.D., M.A., Ph.D., is professor of Systematic Theology at 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. We are publishing here Chapter 
VI of his book, Faith for Personal Crises, just issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
184 pp., $3.50. 

Reprinted from Faith for Personal Crises by Dr. Carl Michalson (© Copyright 
1958 by Southwestern University) with the permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Physical pain is apparently the mildest form of suffering. It is 
generally associated with the crisis of suffering by those who have seldom 
suffered. The social suffering which attends physical disabilities is probably 
a graver form of suffering: “Will my illness force me to lose valuable 
working time?” But social technology has eased that crisis through in- 
surance and workmen’s compensation. 

“Can I bear the loneliness that comes with the isolation of sickness?” 
John Donne, who has much to say about suffering, placed loneliness high 
on his list of critical ingredients in suffering: “As sickness is the greatest 
misery, so the greatest misery of sickness is solitude.” But radio and 
television and benevolent civic and religious organizations have helped 
to overcome that crisis by introducing social brightness into the gloom of 
the sickroom. Surely even the lowliest of us has had to testify after an 
illness what the President of the United States observed on returning from 
a convalescence: “Such a time is not fully a loss. Misfortune brings to all 
of us an understanding of how good people are.” 

“Will my handicap force me to be dependent upon others?” But 
the social technology of this part of the world is rapidly arriving at the 
place where medical care and hospitalization for young and old alike are 
being made available, like such other sources of life as air and water, 
without consideration of economic status. 

By a technological knowledge of the meaning of suffering one may 
even put an end to it. For technology asks for causes, and when the 
causes of suffering are located and extracted, ill effects wither away. Is 
the suffering in the body by virtue of such virulent forces as germs and 
pollens? Then eradicate the germs and pollens. Is it in the mind? Then 
either it is unreal, in which case one can overcome it by positive thinking; 
or it is to be attacked through the mind by psychotherapy. 

The suffering that remains after the technological sciences have done 
all they can is the suffering that is productive of the really serious crisis. 
A man can stand almost anything if he knows it will not last forever, 
and technology has mercifully abridged the time span of suffering. But 
what of the suffering that still remains when technologies have reached 
their limit: the malignancies whose outcome is sure and swift, the dis- 
abilities which are as irrevocable as loss of limb, and the curtaining off 
of sensory channels to a total life? Where in all the technological mean- 
ings is there an answer to the cruelest suffering of all, the suffering 
inherent in the cry, “Why did this happen to me!” 

People do not usually realize how they applaud the scheme of things 
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when they register that complaint. Be they petulant or pungent in their 
response to suffering, when it is framed as a question which draws upon 
some region of ultimate meaning in life, they are illustrating both the 
grandeur and the misery of man. It is the grandeur of man that he 
is able to feel pain. For only one who can ask the question: about its 
ultimate meaning—not simply its technological causes and cures—feels 
his pain in any really critical sense. Animals probably do not feel pain 
as men do, for they cannot raise the question of meaning. They can 
eradicate pain through very rudimentary technological tricks. Wolves 
circumvent briar patches. Almost from the birth of an amoeba, the tiniest 
creatures camouflage against every attack. Ants and bees can stave off 
hunger by storing up provisions. Apes administer relatively sophisticated 
first aid. But nothing less than man can ask the question, “Why?” Hence, 
nothing suffers as man does the cruel spiritual punishment of sensing an 
affliction for which he lacks a rationale. 


There may even be two kinds of people who never suffer as some 
men do. If primitive people lack the talent for reflection they cannot 
give their suffering a meaning. Hence they do not suffer critically. If 
philosophical naturalists live by their creed as they profess to, then they 
will not give their suffering a meaning. Therefore they carry their suffering 


as just one more indifferent incident. In the process each buys freedom 
from the crisis of suffering at the price of the full privilege of manhood. 

While it is the glory of man to be able to raise the question about 
the ultimate meaning of suffering, not all deliberately reflective men 
ask the question in the right way. They fail to ask the question 
in such a way as to receive an answer which will save them from 
the misery implicit in the question. The key to that fact is that most 
reflective approaches to the question classify suffering as a “problem.” 
Now a problem, as Gabriel Marcel has said, is the proper realm of the 
technological sciences. When suffering is treated as a problem it is effi- 
ciently handled—but only to a point. For instance, a violinist with a 
pain in his arm goes to the doctor. Most thinking people do adopt the 
technological approach to suffering as their first resort. As William Bar- 
rett indicates in The Left Hand of God, in case of sickness, two boys are 
sent for the doctor, one for the priest—a conservative estimate of tech- 
nology’s Hooper rating in our culture today. Now, the doctor treats the 
violinist’s arm as a problem. He spots arthritis, and immediately takes 
steps to eradicate the factor which is most transparent to his medical 
technique, 
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What happens, however, when the patient out of the deep chagrin 
of his thwarted spirit, mutters in the doctor’s presence, “Doctor, what 
is pain?” If the doctor is living as a man, he should be staggered by 
the question. He should be reduced to reverent taciturnity. If he tries 
to answer as a Doctor, he is a quack. A quack is one who, by definition, 
misapplies an otherwise legitimate method. When the technologist reaches 
into his bag of tools for an instrument by which to expose a mystery, he 
is on the verge of malpractice. The question of the meaning of pain is 
one such mystery. The answer to it is not entirely before us. 

But Doctors of Philosophy—metaphysicians, so to speak—are in the 
same peril of malpractice as Doctors of Medicine. For no one is so 
accustomed to approaching the mystery of pain as if it were a problem 
as are philosophers themselves. They are almost vocationally predisposed 
to give theoretical answers to all questions. To add to their vulnerability 
with the crisis of suffering, the whole matter is generally prejudiced in 
advance by being classified not simply as a problem but as a problem of evil. 

Now as metaphysicians, they introduce the ultimate dimension by 
involving God. But the solution, even with the help of the God-idea, 
rarely gets beyond the familiar impasse written up in college texts on 
philosophy of religion: Either God is good but weak or he is strong but 
evil. Two questions are begged by that procedure. In the first place, 
suffering has been treated merely as a problem when actually it is also 
a mystery. Anything involving God is a mystery, for to the extent that 
God is involved, the situation cannot be entirely open to us. In the second 
place, suffering has been maligned as an evil. Inasmuch as that is really 
what the question about suffering largely seeks to determine, it is un- 
instructively impatient to raise a question which in the very asking obviates 
the search for the answer. 

The late Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, William R. Inge, did all 
sufferers a great service. He spent a lifetime in search of a solution to 
the “problem of evil.” But at the age of ninety he announced that he 
had done so without success. This biographical note will not deter either 
technologists or metaphysicians from their conscientious approach to this 
“crisis,” and it ought not. But it surely does encourage a shift in the 
base of operations to nontechnological and nonspeculative levels of life, 
levels which admit of mystery and a kind of reality which though it 
does not answer to the acquisitive tactics of the rational grasp, does have 
ways of breaking open its secrets to man and answering his deepest questions. 

No great encouragement is given in culture to this shift. For modern 
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life is dominated by technology and its spiritual counterpart, secularism. 
Secularism rules suffering out as an ultimate possibility. Suffering is an 
unacceptable condition of things and must be rejected. Ivan in Dostoevsky’s 
The Brothers Karamazov speaks for modern man. If God has offered 
man suffering as a pass through life, he for one must respectfully return 
the ticket. But Ivan is, as is modern secularism, rebellious. Suffering is 
received as an attack upon the concept he has of himself as invulnerable. 
When modern man falls ill, he rebels as children do when thwarted in a 
determined plan. “Why did this happen to me?” is not for him a ques- 
tion. It is an acrimonious complaint and usually escapes his lips, trans- 
lated into the language of incredulity: “This can’t happen to me!” Out- 
side of the novels of Dostoevsky, probably the most telling exposé of 
this rejection of the significance of suffering has come from three sources: 
from Freud, Nietzsche, and Kierkegaard. I do not mean that these 
modern prophets necessarily attribute any ultimate significance to suffer- 
ing. I only mean that they deal with the crisis in such a way as to do 
credit to the dimension of ultimate meaning within it. 

According to the psychoanalysis of Freud, much of our suffering 
is self-inflicted. It is our way of escaping the burden of life. As chil- 
dren, when the going got difficult we could run home to mother. As men, 
we have the same desires to run, but we express them in socially acceptable 
forms such as illness. A crippling allergy is much easier to explain to 
your friends than a failure in business. And if one can manage to let his 
failure in business be explained by the persistence of the allergy, he has 
managed very acceptably. One learns to trade major pains for minor, to 
barter sufferings we ought to bear for those not included in life’s original 
bargain. Suffering can be, as Karen Horney put it, “an opiate against 
pain,” “our recoil from an active mastery of life.” 

In this sense, the recessive type of personality is the greatest sufferer. 
The evidence for this phenomenon is obvious: the appearance of disease 
in some people coincides with the reduction of anxiety. And when the 
disease is cured, the anxiety has a way of reappearing. One accuses him- 
self with diseases to stave off the accusations of others. You do not hit 
a man when he is down. One will resort to illness, therefore, in order 
to avoid reproach in the same way in which he will belittle himself to 
avoid competition with others. Or one may even fall ill as a means of 
getting one’s own way, of soliciting affection and help while at the same 
time escaping responsibility toward others. He may even choose sick- 
ness as a weapon of attack upon others, thinking all the while, “If you 
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hadn’t been so mean to me, this never would have happened.” The 
recessive, therefore, often appear as the noblest martyrs in their suffering. 
They do not ask, “Why did this happen to me?” and they indulgently 
refuse to allow you to ask it in their presence. The question might un- 
leash a problem which would uncover the real source of the suffering 
within the soul’s desire. How keenly Luther saw to the heart of these 
demonic possibilities when he said, “The physicians see not that often the 
devil casts a sickness upon one without any natural causes.” 

Nietzsche suffered deeply. But he did not deplore his suffering 
as if it had canceled out the joy of living. Suffering for him was in- 
separable from the joy. Not that man enjoys suffering. It is rather 
that the pursuit of the noblest goals in life seems inextricably bound up 
with suffering. Both pain and pleasure can be regarded as incidental to 
the achievements which could be accompanied by either pain or pleasure. 
“Who ever has a reason for living,” Nietzsche said, “endures almost any 
mode of life.” Indeed, if joy itself were carefully examined, it would 
probably reveal itself to be “a kind of pain,” “a rhythm of little stimu- 
lations of displeasure.” Goethe quite anticipated Nietzsche’s mood, then, 
when he wrote in Tasso, 

Spare not the sick man, dear Physician. Give 
The medicine to him and do not think 


If it be bitter. Whether he recover 
That do consider, good and clever friend! 


Kierkegaard makes an even more positive case for suffering as an 
ultimately meaningful thing. Unlike the others he seeks support for his 
view in the Bible. Paul the Apostle has claimed that there is joy in 
suffering, for “Suffering produces endurance, and endurance produces 
character, and character produces hope.” (Rom. 5:3, 4) Or, as Sakini 
says in his more temperate version in the epilogue of Teahouse of the 
August Moon, “Suffering makes men think, thinking makes them wise, 
and wisdom makes the world endurable.” 

Suffering according te Kierkegaard is not simply incidental to a 
life of great achievement; it is instrumental to it. This is why there 
can be joy in suffering: you can know that it is not an irritation accidental 
to the process of life. It is the process. “The way of purification is in 
affliction.” It is not the way which is narrow. Narrowness is the way. 
Hence, the joy in suffering. The joy is in knowing that the way of 
suffering is the right way. 

Kierkegaard would probably support the sentiment in the story of 
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the Greek warrior, Philoctetes, celebrated in Edmund Wilson’s The 
W ound and the Bow. Philoctetes is the mythical hero of every sensitive 
and suffering artist. It is said that he was forced to isolate himself from 
his community in virtue of the revolting odor of a running sore. Yet 
his services were constantly demanded by his fellow citizens because of 
their reliance on the flawless marksmanship of a bow in his possession. 
By some leap of logic, the presence of pain has been thought by many, 
including Kierkegaard, to be responsible for the talent of perception in 
saints and artists. Suffering, it is believed, produces that kind of hope. 
Carried away by the same sentiment, the poet Rilke could say, without 
resort to biblical faith, 


How much there is to suffer! Who would guess 
There’d once been time for laughter and repose? 
And yet I know, better than most of those 
That knew a resurrection, blessedness. 


The citation of these instances does not constitute endorsement. They 
are simply meant as evidence of certain movements of thought in our 
recent past which take suffering with complete seriousness. They have 


the merit of resisting the more popular tendency to foreclose the question 
about suffering, treating it at a simply technological level or dismissing 
it as an unacceptable evil. The modern man is epitomized by the little 
girl at a Christmas party. Among the gifts offered her she wanted a 
doll. But she feared to take it lest she be required to give it away to 
some relative. So she simply said, “I don’t want anything.” What she 
meant was, “I want anything I can have without suffering.” Like Dos- 
toevsky’s Ivan, she would accept no route through life which came at 
the price of pain. 

This seems, on the surface of it, to violate the spirit in Christianity 
which, as Kierkegaard saw, rejoices in suffering. A Christian, after all, 
is one whose strength is made perfect in weakness (2 Cor. 12:9-10), 
who desires to suffer with Christ (Rom. 8:17), as Christ suffered (2 Peter 
2:20 ff.), on account of the suffering of Christ (Acts 9:16; Phil. 1:29), 
and even by permission of Christ (Phil. 1:29; 1 Pet. 2:20). Hence the 
Christian life is not a victory over pain, but through pain, which means 
that suffering cannot be simply classified as an evil: it may be a good. 
Nor can it be cited as a problem: it may be a third sacrament through 
which, as Calvin said, Christians are led “by the discipline of the cross 
into a deeper knowledge of themselves.” “I choose everything,” said 
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Theresa of Avila. “I will accept everything, the suffering that is in- 
separable from the joy, and the joy that is the crown of suffering.” 

The position expressed here might be called a kind of Christian 
eudaimonism: a theory of blessedness which includes not only the pos- 
sibility but the necessity of pain to a wholesome, happy life. There is a 
good deal of common sense in this, so much so that it is not at all unique 
to Christianity. The sentiment appears widely in the philosophies and 
religions of the world and in current treatises on meeting pain with bravery. 
The Arabs have a saying: “All sunshine makes a desert.” This is a hard 
saying during the monsoon. But the point is that visions of drought 
should make the monsoon endurable. The Buddhists have a story about 
a young mother who brings the body of her dead baby to the Buddha 
for miraculous resurrection. The Buddha does not deny the request. He 
simply requires the woman first to find one family where people live 
without sorrow. The woman returns from her tour with only one purpose: 
to withdraw her request. In Wagner’s Tannhauser a tenor sings a “Hymn 
to Venus” in which he longs to return to earth where pleasure is mingled 
with pain. Horace Bushnell in one of his “Sermons on Living Subjects” 
goes on record in a similar vein: “If the world was a place of good feel- 
ing and health and jocund life it would be God’s pasture only, not his 
kingdom.” Schleiermacher in a sermon preached after a cholera epidemic 
says, “If we were left entirely without chastening, of which all the children 
of God are partakers, we should have no right to consider ourselves sons, 
but only bastards.” 

John Gunther in Death Be Not Proud, the moving story of his son’s 
illness and death, is most convincing. First he cries out to God, “Is 
there nothing I can do for my boy?” No improvement. He tries again 
with a new direction, “Is there nothing You can do for my boy?” No 
improvement. And, then, one day the boy sagely suggests to his father, 
“Maybe God is doing something for you.” Or, as the young prince said 
to the spastic boy, “You must be God’s favorite pupil. He gave you the 
hardest problem.” “The chastisement of our peace,” the suffering that 
“makes us whole!” (Isa. 53:5 R.S.V.) 

I, with Ivan, refuse that ticket, but for a different reason. It is 
sheer paganism and, what is the same, sheer sentimentalized Christianity, 
sheer Stoicism. The sick man does not praise the surgeon while he is 
operating, as the Stoic Seneca said. But neither does he praise him after- 
ward if the operation was not “indicated.” Must character and the 
aesthetic roundness of life be purchased with pain? It is true that the 
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irritation of a grain of sand provokes the oyster to produce a pearl. But 
in all the economy of existence, who needs pearls? I would not say as 
Ivan does, “All the knowledge in the world is not worth a child’s tears.” 
I would simply say, the Christian faith does not require such a deal. 

The New Testament would have to be distorted to support the 
position that suffering and pain are sent by God as character-builders or 
as avenues of artistic insight. The suffering which is in any way endorsed 
as good is the suffering that results almost accidentally when Christians 
take the stance of discipleship in this God-damning world. Calvin writes 
a prescription for suffering which virtually makes it the medicine of 
salvation, the third sacrament. But he is wrong if he means any other 
suffering than the suffering which is the by-product of discipleship. He 
says that suffering is the sign and seal of our election. “We are pre- 
destined to be conformed to the image of God’s son, and when we suffer, 
we have the testimony to that conformity.” This statement would make 
a hypochondriac of every Presbyterian if the reference to suffering were 
stretched to mean more than the sufferings of discipleship. It is not 
meant to cover the blind wretchedness forced upon us by an apparently 
unfeeling universe. A Japanese poet has written a startling quatrain: 

When I would pray, 
“Lord, take the thorn away,” 


Clearly there comes to me 
A vision of His cross! 


But I can testify that for me the sentiment is false the moment I learn 
the poet is a leper. 

The a-Christian French mystic, Simone Weil, was a sufferer. She 
always envied Christ his crucifixion—probably too intensely: she died at 
age thirty-three. In her Waiting for God the following note on suffering 
appears: “Suffering: the superiority of man over God. We needed the 
Incarnation to keep that superiority from becoming a scandal!” 

What she says is very true. God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto himself at great cost to himself. What she meant is very false, 
namely, that to suffer is better than not to suffer. The suffering of God 
in Christ like the suffering of the disciples of Christ is not just in- 
discriminate wretchedness. It is suffering contracted in the line of holy 
duty. And it is not just a kind of divine charade in which God dips 
his finger into this suffering world in order to say, “You see, it hurts 
me, too.” It is the divine revelation to a suffering world that in the 
world there will always be suffering, even for God. As Dietrich Bon- 
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hoeffer recorded in Prisoner for God, several days before his genuinely 
Christian martyrdom in a Nazi concentration camp: “This is the decisive 
difference between Christianity and all religions. Man’s religiosity makes 
him look in his distress for the power of God in the world; he uses God as a 
Deus ex machina. The Bible, however, directs him to the powerlessness 
and suffering of God; only a suffering God can help.” The Christian God 
is one whose “power is made perfect in weakness” (2 Cor. 12:9). 

Now I know why it is that I am so moved by the story of Felicitas 
of Carthage, a Christian persecuted in prison by the pagan Severus. She 
is an honest Christian who says “No” to all sentimental efforts to accept 
suffering as normative. She will accept it, because she knows God does 
not intend it. But she will not confuse it with the radiant suffering of 
the martyr who endures pain as a soldier of Jesus Christ. When she 
gives birth to her baby there in prison and when she cries out from the 
pain, the jailer half sardonically, half in sympathy asks her, “If you 
shriek at that, how do you expect to endure death by beasts?” And she 
replies with a canniness that should warrant her canonization, “Now I 
suffer what J suffer; then another will be in me who will suffer for 
me, as I shall suffer for him.” 

Suffering incurred through discipleship produces no crisis. It is 
the apparently meaningless suffering of everyday life which raises for 
us the wretched question, “Why has this happened to me?” All efforts 
to deal with it are usually either technological efforts to remove it, 
speculative efforts to explain it, or sentimental efforts to justify it. The 
first does not attempt to answer “Why.” The second has never satis- 
factorily answered “Why.” The third purveys anesthetic lies about “Why.” 

Suffering borne through discipleship produces no crisis, either. God 
can use our evil and meaningless suffering for good ends, and we can 
use it as an occasion for discipleship, testifying to God’s reality in the 
patience and radiance with which we bear our meaningless suffering. Aside 
from that practical solution, however, one lone possibility seems to me 
to satisfy the concerns and the insights of the Christian faith. Will the 
mystery break itself open and reveal the intention which lies behind the 
suffering? If we could know that and if we could justify it, we could 
accept the suffering without crisis. In the Christian faith that curtain is 
lifted and this mystery is unveiled: we can know that God does not 
intend our suffering. 

At least the doctrine of creation and the doctrine of last things are 
unanimous in supporting that insight. When God created the world he 
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said that it was good. There is very little in suffering that seems good 
and very much in suffering that we can get along without. What else 
explains it? We can only conclude, as the Bible does, that something 
else has entered between creation and this life of suffering which is evil. 
Sin does cause suffering. As Luther said, anticipating psychosomatic 
medicine, suffering is often “a result of sorrow which is often the cause 
of much disorders; for when the heart is troubled and sorrowful, there 
follows also a weakness of the body. The diseases of the heart are the 
real diseases.” Or as Pascal said, the soul is like the lungs; it has no 
nerves with which to feel suffering. But the ills of the soul do eventually 
erupt at a level of experience where we can feel them. “Grant that I 
may well recognize that the ills of the body are both but the outward 
image and punishment of the ills of the soul. But, Lord, grant also that 
they be their cure, by making me behold in the pains which I feel the 
pain which I did not feel in my soul, though my soul is quite ill and 
covered with ulcers.” 

It is difficult to explain on this basis how the vast cosmic evils, such 
as floods and earthquakes, can be the effects of sin. But it is the biblical 
judgment that “the whole creation groaneth and travaileth” not because 
God wills it so, but because something alien and demonic has entered in 
to resist his creative purposes. 

Even though God does not intend our suffering, as preserver of the 
universe he supports it. Is that not as bad? Definitely not. Whereas I 
have not ruled suffering out as a possibility and I have not classified 
suffering as evil but only as the result of evil, I have refused to attribute 
it to the intention of God. Even the suffering of Job is a sporting con- 
tract which the Devil induced God to allow for only a trial period. The 
Devil himself carries out the contract. Paul’s famous thorn in the flesh 
has the same sponsorship: “A thorn was given me in the flesh, a mes- 
senger of Satan, to harass me.” (2 Cor. 12:7) To know that our suffer- 
ing is not in God’s purpose—whatever else be true of it—is to give us 
the spiritual grounds for equanimity in suffering. 

Edwin Lewis tutored me in this understanding with great force. Note 
the position he takes in one of his later volumes, The Creator and the 
Adversary. 


To know, not that God creates the evil but hates it, to know that it rises up against 
him as it does against us, to know that its conquest is a problem for him as it is for 
for us, to know that it will yield, if it yield at all, not to a gesture of omnipotence 
but to the steady persistence of suffering love—to know this is not to change anything 
in the character of the human situation. 
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Something, nevertheless, is changed. The approach to the situation is changed. 
There is a change in the resources available for meeting it. There is a change in the 
ultimate expectation. (p. 21.) 


When I manhandle my young son, I sometimes inflict real pain. 
Now there are times when I am intending the pain, as in an act of dis- 
ciplinary punishment. There are other times when we are just sporting 
around and the pain is utterly incidental to the process. Both forms of 
pain would weigh the same if judged by the test of pressure. But do 
they feel the same? There lies the key: they do not. And why not? My 
son is still young enough to cry when hurt. But I have noticed a very 
revealing practice on his part. When he is hurt at my hand, he will 
never burst into tears without first consulting my eyes. If he sees there 
the dark clouds of parental judgment, he will shower forth in corresponding 
tears. If he sees merriment and approval in my eyes, the pain he surely feels 
will constitute no crisis for him. James D. Burns’ familiar hymn almost 
says this about our relationship to God through suffering, except for the 
uncertain fourth line, which I have altered here to suit what I believe 
is the profounder Christian purpose: 


Every day will be the brighter 

When Thy gracious face we see; 

Every burden will be lighter 

When we know what comes from Thee. 


A young mother of an eight-year-old boy lost her husband from a 
cruel disease. Fairly tearing at me through her sobs, she cried, “For 
eight years I’ve taught my boy that God is love! Now what shall I tell 
him?” The time of bereavement is not the time for sober theology. But 
I could only feel it was a pity that this mother thought now was the 
time to relinquish the very affirmation which was designed for just such 
a time. God is love! How else explain the victory of Job over his 
putrescent, suppurating wounds? He had consulted the eyes of God and 
did not see God’s intention in his suffering. How else explain the radiance 
of John of the Cross in a suffering so resolute, so uncomplaining, so sport- 
ing that it was said of him, unlike Philoctetes, that the pus from his sores 
gave out a sweet odor like flowers. 

Everything that is claimed in the Christian doctrine of creation is 
reaffirmed in the doctrine of last things. You would expect that, knowing 
who God is, the Being who is “from everlasting to everlasting,” and 
that his revelation in Jesus Christ is both “the beginning and the end.” 
The doctrine of last things reaffirms that the suffering of man is not in 
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the intention of God. Life will ultimately be conformed without resistance 
to the divine intent. “We shall all be changed.” There shall be “no 
more tears.” The hope of the last things is not something for which 
we must await the passage of time or transfiguration to a heavenly realm. 
That form of understanding could reduce the will to live, a piece of bad 
therapy which every doctor fears in Christian people who look for happi- 
ness not im but deyond this world. The knowledge that God does not 
intend our suffering minimizes the agony of this present age to the status 
of a pregnancy. Its days are numbered. “Our affliction is but for a 
moment” (2 Cor. 4:17). It will not last forever. And you can stand 
almost anything if you know that it is not going to last forever. 

This is one thing John Donne never really saw, and to his hurt. 
He had no joy in suffering, for he had not resolved the issue as to what 
God intended in suffering. He said, “Whether thy mercy or thy cor- 
rection were thy primary and original intention in this sickness I cannot 
conclude, though death conclude me.” 

No man needs to live in the torture of that uncertainty. God has 
revealed in Christ the secret of his purpose for creation. It is a covenant 
of love with mankind. And God has purposed through his Son to estab- 


lish at the end what he had planned at the beginning, namely, a world 
that is good. A man can see himself in the mirror of God’s Son. And 
when he does all counterfeit will be removed. The means for a negotiable 
life will be at hand. Understood in that light, this stanza from James D. 
Burns’ hymn can stand unaltered: 


Spread thy love’s broad banner o’er us; 
Give us strength to serve and wait 
Till thy glory breaks before us 
Through the city’s open gate. 





Murder in the Cathedral 


An Imitation of Christ 
WILLIAM R. MUELLER 


Mae. T. S. ELIOT’S Murder in the Cathedral is a story of the 
imitation of Christ. The Christ figure is Thomas Becket, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. In the month of December, 1170, Thomas makes a triumphal 
entry into the city of Canterbury with knowledge of his impending death. 
He undergoes a series of temptations which serve to make perfect his will. 
He forces the hands of those hostile to him to bring him to a martyr’s death. 
His death is followed by a kind of resurrection which strengthens the Body 
of Christ for whom and after whom he has died. His triumphant death and 
resurrection serve as a source of truth and light for those who have unwill- 
ingly borne witness to his last days. 

There are two primary external forces against which Thomas must 
contend. One is represented by a Chorus of women from Canterbury; the 
other by four Knights, loyal servants of the King and, ironically, even more 
loyal instruments of God. The Chorus represents those gentle people of 
good will who are intuitively perceptive, sensitive, introverted, and fearful, 
and who above all abhor a decision. The Knights represent those brutal 
people who are insensitive, extroverted, and courageous, and who are the 
instruments for forcing a divinely ordained decision. Both groups, so 
estranged from each other and so antithetical in desire and purpose, inno- 
cently conspire to bring Thomas to his welcomed and blessed martyrdom. 
Both the inactivity of the Chorus and the activity of the Knights are the 
necessary conditions for the murder of Thomas: without the supinity of 
the Chorus, death would have been unnecessary; without the brutality of 
the Knights, martyrdom would have been impossible. In a sense, the 
Knights are the saviors of the Chorus, once removed. 

In the context of the play, Thomas is a man of words and works; he 
is teacher and actor—at least we may call him actor if we recognize with him 
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that hair-line between actor and sufferer, that meeting together at the nicest 
of points, at fine razor’s edge, of acting and suffering. He instructs man as 
to his place in the eternal order; he teaches him that in the eternal order, 
in the fixed pattern, grace and free will, suffering and acting merge and 
become indistinguishable as man makes perfect his will in obedience to His 
will. He teaches man the meaning of peace as Jesus meant peace, and the 
meaning of death and life, of mourning and rejoicing. He teaches him the 
meaning of election both in words and in the action and passion of the glo- 
rious martyrdom prepared for him from the foundation of the world. 


I 


Part One of Murder in the Cathedral has primarily a twofold purpose: 
to set forth the position of the Chorus, of timorous people of good will; to 
delineate the past and present inner struggles of Thomas in his bouts with 
the four Tempters. The Chorus defines its position in two lengthy passages 
spoken before the appearance of Thomas at the Archbishop’s Hall in the 
Canterbury Cathedral. The Chorus intuitively recognizes the imminence of 
some terrible event and its own powerlessness to avoid, to withdraw from, 
this forthcoming act. They are drawn to it compulsively and despite them- 
selves: Some presage of an act 


Which our eyes are compelled to witness, has forced our feet 
Towards the cathedral. We are forced to bear witness." 


They realize too that destiny has decreed not only that they shall bear wit- 
ness but that they shall bear witness as deniers. Each one of them and each 
man of good will whom they represent shall, like Peter, “stretch out his 
hand to the fire, and deny his master.” They seem to lament not so much 
the denial as the witnessing, the forced participation. They prefer to be 
left alone, “to pass unobserved.” They lean huddled together and fright- 
ened, aware of their own incapacity for properly observing this December 
month. They ask, “Shall the Son of Man be born again in the litter of 
scorn?” knowing and not knowing that this shall be so. For the martyrdom 
of their Archbishop, indeed amid much scorn, is a kind of rebirth of the 
Lord in whose steps Thomas walked. The inactivity, the physical paralysis, 
of the Chorus is to bring about the dreaded act which will give them some 
measure of freedom and some power of activity. 

The second appearance of the Chorus is of a piece with the first, devel- 
oping the burden of their unhappy complaint and establishing even more 


1 Murder in the Cathedral, p. 11. 
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precisely their role in the fearful drama which is to unfold before them. 
Their abiding temptation is to leave well enough—or bad enough—alone; 
their abiding fear is to be forced to a decision. They cherish the miserable, 
but endurable, certainties of the present; they tremble in the face of some 
great impending event in which profit is uncertain, but danger certain. They 
are content to live cravenly and partially, and their refrain defines their 
cherished condition: y = 
et we have gone on living, 

Living and partly living.” 

They are willing to settle for the common life of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages, of scandals and taxes, of laughter and gossip, of fruitful intercourse 
among the unmarried. These things they know, as they know their indi- 
vidual and common terrors, shadows, and fears. But now they are called 
upon unwillingly to face a great unknown fear, and this in the person and 
action—or passion—of Thomas. He, assured and unafraid, is calling upon 
them to go beyond themselves, to rise above themselves, and they would 
have their loved Archbishop return to France, leaving them to their miser- 
able contentment, to their half-knowledge and half-ignorance, to their 
half-lives. 

The three Priests serve primarily in the roles of expositors in Part 
One, though they exhibit moments of insight. They make clear the long- 
standing triangular struggle for rule by the King, the barons, and the Arch- 
bishop. They recognize the lawlessness and violence of temporal govern- 
ment and fear that the poor people of England, insecure and miserable as 
they are under such uncertain rule, may soon forget the true eternal 
kingship of their Father in Heaven. The Third Priest perceives, as the 
Chorus does not, the necessity of some new and decisive action: 


For good or ill, let the wheel turn. 

The wheel has been still, these seven years, and no good. 
For ill or good, let the wheel turn. 

For who knows the end of good or evil? ® 


Despite the busyness and skirmishes during the seven-year absence of 
Thomas, nothing has really happened. No one has committed himself; no 
one and nothing have been forced to a decision. Half living must turn to 
living, fearful apathy to courageous action, even if the wheel’s turning, even 
if the doing something rather than the doing nothing, should be seeming 
evil. For one does not know the ultimate character of a seeming good or a 


2 Ibid., p. 18. 
8 Ibid., p. 18. 
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seeming evil, and decision is better than indecision. Thomas, like the Christ 
whom he follows, demands decision. 

Thomas’s triumphal entry into Canterbury, described by the Herald, 
accords with some exactness with the Synoptic account of Jesus’ entry into 
Jerusalem. Thomas is greeted with frenzied enthusiasm, and his way is 
strewn with the capes of the people and the leaves and the flowers of nature. 
Like Jesus, Thomas is aware of his impending death, and he has told his 
King, on parting from him, that in this life they will not meet again. 

In Part One Thomas is concerned for the most part with the meeting 
of and the disposition of his four Tempters. But of a crucial nature is his 
first speech, for it states the theological position which is at the heart of the 
play, and an understanding of it is necessary to an understanding of the 
action and passion of Thomas in the play. He enters the scene just as one 
of the Priests is rebuking the Chorus for its melancholy babbling, for its 
foolishness. Thomas makes clear that such foolishness is above the wisdom 
of the Priests, whom he addresses: 


Peace. And let them be, in their exaltation. 

They speak better than they know, and beyond your understanding. 
They know and do not know, what it is to act or suffer. 
They know and do not know, that acting is suffering 
And suffering is action. Neither does the actor suffer 
Nor the patient act. But both are fixed 

In an eternal action, an eteraal patience 

To which all must consent that it may be willed 

And which all must suffer that they may will it, 

That the pattern may subsist, for the pattern is the action 
And the suffering, that the wheel may turn and still 

Be forever still.* 


These lines define the relationship between—in a sense the identity 
of—free will and grace. In order to act it is necessary to suffer; in order to 
suffer it is necessary to act. The only springs of action lie in the being acted 
upon by God; that is to say, man acts out what God’s eternal will has pre- 
destined, and he cannot act until he has suffered God to act upon him. On 
the other hand, this suffering, this being acted upon, is realized only in 
man’s acting. In this way man’s free will is realized only as he suffers God’s 


grace, and God’s grace is realized only in the action of man’s free will. 

But, paradoxically, it may also be asserted that “Neither does the actor 
suffer /Nor the patient act.” For all acting and suffering have been decreed, 
have been done, from eternity; all acting and suffering are within the 


4 Jbid., p. 21. 
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eternal pattern of God’s predestined universe. It is necessary that this 
foreordained acting and suffering, this fixed pattern, be consented to by all 
that it may be willed as it has been willed: all must suffer the fixed pattern 
that they may will it. In this way the wheel may turn; that is to say, man 
may both endure and commit decisive action. At the same time, the wheel 
is still, remains in the fixed pattern of all acting and suffering that was 
decreed from eternity. In short, man’s end is to make perfect his will, which 
is to say neither more nor less than that man’s will must act and suffer in 
perfect obedience to His will. 

Thomas, shortly after this theologizing which I (like the Chorus) 
understand and do not understand, and which he (like me) understands and 
does not understand, turns to his “strife with shadows,” those four temp- 
tations to escape the fixed pattern. The First Tempter is not unlike the 
young John Milton’s tempter, that springtime, disarming elf who issues 
the invitation 


To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Neaera’s hair.” 


Why does not “old Tom, gay Tom” return to his delicious salad days? 
Isn’t he foolish to struggle against the tide of man—and with the tide of 
God? Why not turn back, in these days of bitter hostility and crucial 
decision, to the easy and titillating and entrancing life of sweet music and 
spring delights? Why not return to the sensuous harmonies of the earthly 
spheres? But this, Thomas realizes, is to be fixed in folly rather than in 
the eternal pattern; this is to try to turn the wheel which has had its motion 
determined from everlasting; this is to attempt the impossible, and yet 

The impossible is still temptation. 

The impossible, the undesirable, 


Voices under sleep, waking a dead world, 
So that the mind may not be whole in the present.® 


The actor who yearns for a dead past is only half alive to the present, and 
Thomas, unlike the Chorus, must be wholly living in the present in order 
to make perfect his will. 

The second temptation is far more subtle and attractive, is one that had 
been put to Thomas’s Lord by the Devil some eleven centuries before. To 
Jesus Satan offered all the kingdoms of this world if he would but worship 
him. To Thomas, the Second Tempter offers the rule of England if he 
will but reassume the office of the Chancellorship and thus enter again into 


5 Lycidas, ll. 68-69. 
6 Murder in the Cathedral, p. 26. 
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alliance with the King. What an opportunity for good this would be! If 
Thomas would but burn the pinch of incense to Caesar, he could build a 
Kingdom on earth. The protection of the poor, the strengthening of the 
laws, the dispensing of justice—all these would be within the grasp of the 
Archbishop as the reward for a “certain submission.” Why should Thomas 
in his earthly life be “lost in God,” having only the pretense, not the 
reality, of priestly power? In his present stubbornness and pride, he is a 
helpless and pathetic figure, a ruler without a realm. Thomas, like his 
Lord before him, regards such argument as specious, for true worldly order 
is that which derives only from the order of God. And so the Second 
Tempter is dismissed: 

Temporal power, to build a good world, 

To keep order, as the world knows order. 

Those who put their faith in worldly order 

Not controlled by the order of God, 

In confident ignorance, but arrest disorder, 


Make it fast, breed fatal disease, 
Degrade what they exalt.’ 


The Third Tempter comes in the name of the people and of liberty. 
A self-styled plain-spoken man, he seeks “a happy coalition/Of intelligent 
interests,” a coalition between barons and Archbishop. But Thomas recog- 


nizes in him the spokesman for Plato’s many-headed monster. The Arch- 
bishop had thought before of using the strong baronial powers to his own 
advantage, but he has rejected the idea of such intrigue—he would not use 
them, only later to destroy them: 


To make, then break, this thought has come before 
The desperate exercise of failing power. 

Samson in Gaza did no more. 

But if I break, I must break myself alone.* 


The nature and vice of the first three temptations were seen by Thomas 
with a real clarity. But there is a fourth and far greater temptation which he 
at first but dimly perceives and which now surprises him as it appears with 
clarity. It was a temptation also known to John Milton, and Milton called 
it fame: Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
( That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn delights, and live laborious days.° 


7 [bid., p. 30. 
8 Tbid., pp. 34 f. 
® Lycidas, ll. 70-72. 
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Thomas has put aside what might be called delights. He has scorned 
slothful and sensuous ease, seemingly virtuous earthly power, and dishonest 


coalition with the barons for the purpose of a victory over the King. He 
has chosen to live laboriously to the glory of God—or, more accurately, to 
the eternal glory of self. He discovers that his victory over the first three 
temptations has not been so disinterested, so unselfish, as it first seemed. He 
has been raised above these temptations by his passionate desire for fame. 

To Thomas, fame takes the form of spiritual power, of personal pride 
in his ability to manipulate the powerful keys of binding and loosing. Before 
the Fourth Tempter he stands horribly naked, and he is shaken to the 
depths of his being, seeing in full the corrupted and sinful elements within 
him. He knows now that he has sought an enduring crown, that though he 
has used neither King nor barons to his advantage, he has sought to use God 
Himself. The Fourth Tempter reveals to Thomas his inmost desires, and 
his real motives for the first time become clear to him. He is seeking 
martyrdom in order that he may be glorified, in order that he may take 
pleasure in the endless torment of his earthly enemies: 

Seek the way of martyrdom, make yourself the lowest 
On earth, to be high in heaven. 

And see far off below you, where the gulf is fixed, 
Your persecutors, in timeless torment, 

Parched passion, beyond expiation.’® 

The last temptation is spiritual pride. The lesser temptations have 
been driven away by the most sinful temptation of all. Thomas, like all 
men who live wholly, descends into the dark pitch before he rises into the 
light. With a fine irony, the Tempter within Thomas repeats to him the 
lines which Thomas had first directed to the half-perceiving Chorus: “You 
know and do not know, that acting is suffering, etc.” 

Tempters, Priests, and Chorus now combine in an attempt to dissuade 
Thomas from assuming his place in the fixed pattern, but Thomas emerges 
a new man from his conflict with his many tempters. Out of pain and 
darkness and doubt, his way becomes clear, his bonds become loosed; 

Now is my way clear, now is the meaning plain: 

Temptation shall not come in this kind again. 

The last temptation is the greatest treason: 

To do the right deed for the wrong reason." 
His clarity comes as he sees no more with the noble vision of the natural 
man, a nobility which yet bears a curse. He now sees with a divinely 


10 Murder in the Cathedral, p. 39. 
11 Jbid., p. 44. 
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inspired vision. He now knows that the man who would serve God, who 
would do the good, is most vulnerable to sin, for such service and such 
action carry with them temptation to the greatest sin of all—the use of God 
as servant to self rather than the dedication of self in service to God. He 
who would seemingly serve God, thinking only of his reward for such 
service, does “the right deed for the wrong reason.” Thomas is now ready 
for his total surrender, knowing as he does that such surrender is always 
seen as the “senseless self-slaughter of a lunatic,/Arrogant passion of a 
fanatic.” Thomas is now ready, as actor and sufferer, and yet as neither 
actor nor sufferer, to assume the place prepared for him from the foundation 
of the world—the election to martyrdom; so closes Part One: 


I shall no longer act or suffer, to the sword’s end. 
Now my good Angel, whom God appoints 
To be my guardian, hover over the swords’ points.” 


* * Se * * 


On Christmas morning in the Cathedral, some three weeks after 
his return to Canterbury, Thomas preaches his last sermon. It would seem 
to be directed to the Chorus, to those who but dimly perceive the meaning 
of peace, of death and life, of mourning and rejoicing, of making perfect 


the will. Thomas has discovered the meaning of peace as his Lord meant 
it, and he knows that one finds the peace of Christ in the imitation of Christ, 
in the making perfect the will. This peace is not found in the cessation of 
hostilities among nations or in the quiet household of good fellowship and 
idyllic bliss. Peace is found as we are crucified with Christ, as the sinful and 
worldly elements within us die, as we live in Christ and as Christ lives in 
us. Peace—the perfection of the will, and martyrdom—that final action 
and passion in imitation of Christ, come not as a result of man’s willing, but 
of God’s electing. Martyrdom is an occasion for mourning and rejoicing: 
mourning for the sins that make martyrdom necessary, rejoicing for the 
knowledge that martyrdom leads the sufferer to the Kingdom, is suffered 
for the glory of God, and is the means of salvation for other men. Thomas, 
the conqueror of the Fourth Tempter, defines the true martyr and the true 
Christian: 

A martyr, a saint, is always made by the design of God, for His love of men, to 
warn them and to lead them, to bring them back to His ways. A martyrdom is never 


the design of man; for the true martyr is he who has become the instrument of God, 
who has lost his will in the will of God, not lost it but found it, for he has found 
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freedom in submission to God. The martyr no longer desires anything for himself, not 
even the glory of martyrdom.* 

This sermon, this statement of an inspired and perfect will, serves as an 
instrument to warn the Chorus and to lead them to an understanding of the 
ways of God. 7 


In Part One just before his struggle with the four Tempters, Thomas 
makes clear that all that follows this struggle—even the consummation of 
martyrdom—will be anticlimactic: 

End will be simple, sudden, God-given. 

Meanwhile the substance of our first act 

Will be shadows, and the strife with shadows. 

Heavier the interval than the consummation." 
So far as the inner conflict and destiny of the Archbishop. are concerned, 
Part Two is indeed an anticlimax. There is no development in Thomas after 
Part One, for the Archbishop’s character is complete by the end of Part 
One. Part Two is important for two reasons: it introduces us to a very 
significant force in our midst, a force represented by the Knights; it shows 
the beneficent effects of martyrdom on those who are compelled unwillingly 
to witness it. 

The Chorus and the people whom they represent make necessary the 
martyrdom of Thomas. The crucifixion of Christ alone is not enough except 
for those of supreme imagination; for others there must be in their midst 
a Christ figure who is willing to re-enact the passion in order to awaken 
the unimaginative ones to its meaning. The unimaginative ones are not 
crucifiers, but they are consenters to crucifixion. Thus the people who 
consent to, and in a sense necessitate, the murder are not those who commit 
the murder. The consenters do not possess the loyalties and allegiances and 
ideals which are prerequisite to the act of murder. The rave ones, the loyal 
ones, in Murder in the Cathedral are represented by the Four Knights. They 
are well-drawn and convincing characters, and they faithfully follow the 
demands of the best light available to them. They are loyal servants to the 
King; the Archbishop is without question acting as an enemy to the King; 
the Knights’ devotion to the King demands that they murder the Arch- 
bishop. They arrive forcefully in Canterbury, make clear their position to 
Thomas, Priests, and Chorus, and depart briefly. 

The Chorus now stands naked before itself, brought by Thomas to see 


13 Jbid., pp. 49f. 
14 Jbid., p. 23. 
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itself truly. They now see themselves as cowardly, inactive, and slovenly, 
consenting to a martyrdom which now seems a cause for mourning alone— 
for they do not yet know that the martyrdom of Thomas will serve to 
awaken them to the total meaning of the Easter Weekend, an occasion for 
both mourning and rejoicing. For the Chorus it is not enough that Christ 
died for them; some one else, in the steps of Christ, must also go the way 
of the Cross. At this moment before the Archbishop’s death the Chorus is 
steeped in that darkness which comes just before the light—knowledge of 
sin must always precede salvation. They now realize their part in the 
imminent death of their Archbishop: 


I have smelt them, the death-bringers; now is too late 

For action, too soon for contrition. 

Nothing is possible but the shamed swoon 

Of those consenting to the last humiliation. 

I have consented, Lord Archbishop, have consented. . . . 

O Lord Archbishop, O Thomas Archbishop, forgive us, forgive 


us, pray for us that we may pray for you, out of our shame.’® 


Thomas seeks to comfort them with the knowledge that the consenting 
and humiliation and shame are a part of the eternally fixed pattern. The 
present burden of the Chorus will turn to glory and rejoicing when they 
are brought to a clearer vision; they will then see with a vision that is hard 


to believe, for reality is virtually unbearable to man. Thomas also sees 
himself in the pattern, knowing that all his life has been a preparation for 
his death, and he now awaits joyfully and with perfect will that for which 
he was born. 

Brought face to face with Death, the Chorus is horrified not with the 
Death which comes to all men and not with the Judgment which follows 
Death, but with the Void that lies beyond the Judgment. The real horror 
of the “effortless journey” is that it leads to “emptiness, absence, separation 
from God.” There are no crutches in the Void, no possibility of escape from 
self, of solacing pretense—only that stark reality which is virtually unen- 
durable. The Void is a place 


Where those who were men can no longer turn the mind 

To distraction, delusion, escape into dream, pretence, 

Where the soul is no longer deceived, for there are no objects, no tones, 
No colours, no forms to distract, to divert the soul 

From seeing itself, foully united forever, nothing with nothing, 

Not what we call death, but what beyond death is not death, 


15 [bid., pp. 65, 66. 
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We fear, we fear. Who shall then plead for me, 
Who intercede for me, in my most need? *® 

Thomas has led the Chorus to ask the right questions. Their journey has 
been an excruciating one, but it has brought them to the crucial question and 
to the only answer: their intercessor is their Savior, “dead upon the tree.” 

The Priests, with good intention and mistaken kindness, seek to protect 
their Archbishop. They do not know, with Thomas, that the real conflict is 
over. The beast, as seen particularly in the Fourth Tempter, has been 
fought and conquered. Thomas is now prepared for an easier victory, the 
triumph of martyrdom; he is now ready to do and to suffer the right deed 
for the right reason. He has come to a full knowledge of the meaning of 
“Christian”: 

I am a priest, 

A Christian, saved by the blood of Christ, 
Ready to suffer with my blood. 
This is the sign of the Church always, 
The sign of blood. Blood for blood. 
His blood given to buy my life, 
My blood given to pay for His death, 
My death for His death.** 


The murder is accomplished, the Good Friday Chorus bewails the “instant 
eternity of evil and wrong” before them, the Knights advance to the front. 


The Knights, despite their magnificently clichéd speech, speak with 
perception. According to the lights of this world, the Knights speak wisely; 
they have indeed been loyal servants to the King, and they are deserving 
of earthly rewards which they know will not be theirs. With the effectively 
trite expression of a courtroom lawyer, the First Knight opens the defense; 
as he says, there is at hand an “extremely complex problem.” With some- 
thing of unctuousness, he commends his English audience for their belief in 
“fair play,” cautions them against misguided sympathy with “the under 
dog,” appeals to their “sense of honor,” and praises his country’s “long 
established principle of Trial by Jury.” He introduces the first speaker for 
the defense, the Second Knight, the burden of whose argument is that they 
were perfectly disinterested, that they followed their duty in putting their 
country first, and that they were getting nothing for their pains—in fact, 
the King will for reasons of state have to condemn their loyal action, at the 
least banishing them. 

The Third Knight, condescendingly directing his remarks to the reason 
rather than the emotions of the “hard-headed sensible people, . . . not to 


16 Ibid., p. 69. 
17 Jbid., pp. 72f. 
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be taken in by emotional clap-trap,” points out that the aim of the King has 
been perfectly consistent. King Henry had appointed Thomas to the Arch- 
bishopric in the hope that the union of Chancellorship and Archbishopship 
would lead to “an almost ideal State: a union of spiritual and temporal 
administration, under the central government.” Upon his appointment to 
the Archbishopric, Thomas had not only resigned his Chancellorship, but 
even abandoned all those policies which he had once supported. He was 
completely inconsistent and had even affirmed, “God knows why,” that “the 
two orders were incompatible.” The Knights, in murdering Thomas, have 
actually served the people; and “if there is any guilt whatever in the 
matter,” the people must share it with them. 

These statements are accurate. The Knights have disinterestedly fol- 
lowed a cause which seemed right to them; one can say little more than 
that their eyes have been closed to the light, their ears to the truth, that 
they have not recognized “the primacy of the supernatural over the natural 
life.” They have sought to serve the State, ignorant that “Those who 
put their faith in worldly order” only “arrest disorder, make it fast, breed 
fatal disease. .. .” The Knights are a necessary part of the eternal, fixed 
pattern. 

The concluding argument, that made by the Fourth Knight, is particu- 
larly illuminating. He asks the most difficult question of all: “Who killed 
the Archbishop?” He might have answered that everyone killed the Arch- 
bishop—the Chorus, the Knights, the Archbishop himself. The Knight does 
not realize that Chorus and Knights have really conspired, consenting to and 
administering the death; but he does realize that there was something of 
suicide in the Archbishop’s death. He points out that Thomas had prophe- 
sied his death before leaving France and that he had thereafter used every 
means to provoke his martyrdom. He had deliberately evaded the questions 
of his enemies; he had refused to make what would have been an easy 
escape; he had even demanded that the Cathedral doors be opened to his 
assailants. The verdict, the only charitable verdict, is clear: “Suicide while 
of Unsound Mind.” The Christ figure is complete, and the Fourth Knight 
needed only the New Testament to note that the pattern was a familiar one. 

As the Church was born upon the death and resurrection of Christ, so 
is it sustained in part by the martyrdom of his followers. The concluding 
pages of Murder in the Cathedral show cause for rejoicing, as Priests and 
Chorus now learn that they may mourn and rejoice at the same time and 
for the same reason. The Third Priest knows that his Church is stronger 
because of the Archbishop’s martyrdom and that the Church will remain 
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“supreme, so long as men will die for it.”” To those who are blind to this 
fact, to the Knights for example, the Priest has comfortless words: 


In the small circle of pain within the skull 

You still shall tramp and tread one endless round 

Of thought, to justify your action to yourselves, 

Weaving a fiction which unravels as you weave, 

Pacing forever in the hell of make-believe 

Which never is belief: this is your fate on earth 

And we must think no further of you.’® 

The Chorus is shown as having broken from its darkness, as having 

been raised from the abyss and into the light by the Archbishop’s imitation 
of Christ. Those who knew and did not know, now know; the final choral 
prayer of glorification, thanksgiving, confession, and plea for mercy is a 
peaceful resolution to years of pain and fear and indecision. Through 
Thomas the Chorus, and all whom they represent, have been brought to 
affirmation and decision. They know the glory of God, the unworthiness 
of man, and the redemptive surrender to Christ. Thomas has not died in 
vain; crucified with Christ, he has brought man to self-knowledge, to an 
understanding of the nature of man and of God, and to an understanding of 
the relationship between man and God. The closing lines of the play, 


spoken by the Chorus, affirm that Thomas, like his Lord, lives on, that his 
spirit has led men to the truth of Christ: 


Forgive us, O Lord, we acknowledge ourselves as type of the common man, 
Of the men and women who shut the door and sit by the fire; 
Who fear the blessing of God, the loneliness of the night of God, the surrender re- 
quired, the deprivation inflicted ; 
Who fear the injustice of men less than the justice of God: 
Who fear the hand at the window, the fire in the thatch, the fist in the tavern, the 
push into the canal, 
Less than we fear the love of God. 
We acknowledge our trespass, our weakness, our fault; we acknowledge 
That the sin of the world is upon our heads; that the blood of the martyrs and the 
agony of the saints 
Is upon our heads. 
Lord, have mercy upon us. 
Christ, have mercy upon us. 
Lord, have mercy upon us. 
Blessed Thomas, pray for us.’® 


18 Jbid., p. 83. 
19 7bid., pp. 85E. 





Pascal and the Theology of Port-Royal 


ROGER HAZELTON 
I 


‘Turre CENTURIES AGO, in Paris, there appeared a series 
of hard-hitting pamphlets which at once caused a great stir in the fashionable 
and learned world. Printed in secret, their authorship carefully concealed, 
they were avidly read and heatedly discussed. The writer, it turned out 
several years later, was the young scientist Blaise Pascal, who had recently 
been converted in the decisive experience recorded so movingly in his 
Memorial. The pamphlets were soon dubbed the Provinciales, the Pro- 
vincial Letters, as they were supposedly written to a friend in the country to 
keep him informed about a situation in the capital. They came out at 
intervals between January 23, 1656, and March 24, 1657. 

The real target at which Pascal’s “little letters” were aimed was the 
Society of Jesus, whose leaders had been using every means at their dis- 
posal to secure at the Sorbonne the condemnation of a theologian named 
Antoine Arnauld, a long-time enemy of the Society. Father Annat, the 
King’s own confessor and a leading Jesuit, had been particularly active 
against Arnauld, accusing him of Calvinism. To this charge Arnauld had 
replied in a letter from which the Faculty of Theology had extracted two 
sets of errors deemed heretical, threatening Arnauld with censure. It was 
at this point that Pascal entered the argument. To say that he found his 
target is to put it mildly. The Jesuits in fact have never ceased to smart 
under the blows he delivered, and to this day they go on complaining of the 
unfairness, ridicule, and even irreverence to which he subjected their order. 

Pascal’s attack was at the same time a defense. He wrote the letters 
on behalf of his friends at Port-Royal, a convent not far from Versailles, 
which had become the chief stronghold of the Jansenist group in France. 
This group was named for Cornelius Jansen, a bishop of Ypres whose 
massive summary of St. Augustine’s theology had been twice condemned 
by the Pope following its appearance in 1640. Jansen’s close friend, St. 
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Cyran, the spiritual director of Port-Royal, had stoutly maintained the truth 
of Jansen’s views. Jansenism may perhaps best be described as an ensemble 
of ideas and emphases amounting to something like a doctrinal system. On 
the one hand it included a conception of personal penitence and moral 
seriousness touching church order and discipline, especially in relation to the 
sacraments; on the other, a correspondingly austere view of grace, predesti- 
nation, and human freedom which appeared to some critics as a kind of 
crypto-Calvinism but which was defended by the Jansenists themselves as 
pure Augustinianism. 

Thus the controversy between Jesuits and Jansenists was already well 
under way when Pascal took up the fight. The two contrary tendencies had 
been in conflict since the sixteenth century, stemming from totally different 
readings of man’s situation under God. The Jesuit ideal of disciplined order 
and submission to the Church was countered in Jansenism by a strong con- 
cern for devotional inwardness and an ever more perfect communion with 
God. And the Jesuit “modernism” which was intent on accommodating the 
demands of the gospel to human capacity and need was matched by a certain 
“fundamentalism” in the Jansenist group, which took its stand on the 
radical corruption, the utter depravity, of man as he is. 

Arnauld himself had championed the Jansenist position of Port-Royal 
in and out of season, accepting the right of the Pope to condemn such views 
as were said to be contained in Jansen’s work but stubbornly denying that 
they could be found there. That was why his case had been brought before 
the Faculty of Theology in Paris, where Arnauld’s censure seemed imminent 
as the first Provinciale was given to the press. 

Thus the letters had to be a clandestine work; they were also largely a 
collective work. Undertaken at Arnauld’s suggestion and with the help of 
the Port-Royal schoolmaster, Nicole, they represented the closest kind of 
collaboration. The two men gave Pascal the basic plan of the letters, pro- 
vided him with the facts and quotations from the Jesuit authors which he 
needed to conduct his polemic, and approved at least some of the drafts of 
his work before publication. 

The tercentenary of the Provinciales affords a good opportunity for 
looking again at the old, complex, and much debated question of the extent 
of Port-Royal’s influence upon Pascal. The ground has often been covered, 
to be sure, but it is possible that this whole question will remain perma- 
nently open. One reason is that the controversy in which Pascal engaged on 
behalf of Port-Royal is itself perennial, having to do with issues lying close 
to the heart of Christian faith. Another reason is that Pascal, in the words 
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of Jean Laporte, “has the singular privilege of being considered a contempo- 
rary by each generation in turn; from age to age he captivates some and 
irritates others.” ’ 

Different attitudes, of course, may be taken toward the problem. Some 
cannot forgive Pascal simply for writing letters of which the Roman church 
officially disapproved; they were placed upon the Index in 1657. The usual 
approach of such critics is to charge Pascal with guilt by association. Did he 
not keep company with men like Arnauld, who persisted in defending and 
spreading heretical opinions and who, as Sir James Stephens wrote, “in 
controversy found his vocation, his triumph, and perhaps his delight”? * 
This line has been taken currently by Jacques Maritain and, apparently, by 
Ronald Knox, who feels that in the Provinciales “a false note has been 
struck . .. a John Wesley suddenly reappears as a Jonathan Swift.” 
Monsignor Knox cannot even see anything funny in the letters. “A man of 
first-class mind,” he remarks, “newly converted to a religion of desperate 
seriousness, has brought theology down to the level of the man in the 
street; has taken up a weapon of raillery which will be fatally borrowed by 
Voltaire.” * This sort of thing has often been said by more or less official 
spokesmen for the Church, who attempt to justify the papal action with 
respect to Pascal’s letters by tracking down his errors to their Jansenist 
source. 

There are others, however, who believe that there is no need to deny 
that Pascal’s thought is deeply touched with Jansenism in order to affirm 
his originality and genius. To such interpreters as Laporte and Jean Orcibal, 
Jansenism represents far better than Jesuitism the central, constant tradition 
of the Catholic faith. Significantly, it is a Jew, Léon Brunschvicg, who 
makes what is probably the best defense of Pascal against his hyper- 
orthodox accusers. He shows how Pascal’s lifelong conviction that truth is 
one must be opposed to the casuistical distinctions and scholastic qualifications 
introduced by Jesuits and Dominicans. He underscores the profound 
antipathy of the Provincial Letters toward the modernizing and accommo- 
dating of the gospel which was the announced aim of the Society of Jesus, 
and stresses with Pascal the utter need for doctrinal harmony between 
Scripture, the theology of the Fathers, and the great ecumenical councils. 
Last but not least, he confirms Pascal in his view that St. Thomas himself 
is basically at one with St. Augustine and the New Testament, especially the 

1 “Portrait de Pascal,” La Table Ronde, December, 1954, p. 88. 
2 Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography, London: Longmans, 1907, p. 300. 


®In his foreword to Jean Mesnard, Pascal: His Life and Works, New York: Philosophical Library, 
1952, p. ix. 
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letters of Paul, regarding the matter of grace which is centrally at issue in 
the Provinciales.* 

Then the whole question of Pascal’s Jansenism is also dealt with by 
what may be called a middle group of pascalisants who want to save their 
hero’s reputation for charity, if not orthodoxy, by driving any possible wedge 
between him and the climate of Port-Royal. Maurice Blondel was perhaps 
the most characteristic writer in this group. In his long essay on “The Jan- 
senism and Anti-Jansenism of Pascal,” published over twenty years ago, he 
draws a decided contrast between Pascal’s own warm and heartfelt faith 
and the rigorously schematic dogmas of Jansenism. What, he asks rheto- 
rically, could these doctrinal theorems possibly have in common with “the 
infinitely supple, shaded, and coherent dialectic of Pascal”? Did he not 
wish to break “the artificial forms of every ideology”? Must we not then 
conclude that Pascal’s anti-Jansenism, at first and for some time unconscious 
of itself, is nonetheless profound and personal, consisting at bottom of the 
authentically Augustinian sense of “the essential conditions intrinsic to the 
divine destiny of man”? ° On such a view Pascal is most himself, and most 
Christian, when he is farthest from the Jansenist influence, which no doubt 
threatened for a time to make his thought superficial, doctrinaire, and 
equivocal. 

It must be granted that proofs are not lacking of some definite sort of 
break with Pascal’s friends at Port-Royal, including his own statement in the 
sixteenth letter, “I do not belong to Port-Royal, I am alone, one man 
against thirty thousand.” In a recent essay Jean Dedieu has concluded on 
the basis of minute study of the writings of Arnauld and Nicole that Pascal, 
having been coached by them in the Jansenist doctrine of grace, became 
progressively liberated. He moved away, especially from the influence of 
Arnauld, the more carefully he came to grips with alternative positions. 
He finally persuaded Nicole, says Dedieu, to make “a compromise between 
Augustinians and Thomists to the detriment of the inhuman doctrine of 
Port-Royal”; according to Dedieu, Pascal’s final position on grace is essen- 
tially the Thomist one.° 

The questions here are not exclusively biographical and historical; they 
are also eminently doctrinal. Hence the time is ripe for a reopening of the 
matter from this point of view, which has not to date been fairly repre- 
sented in the discussion. Theologically, the whole problem is compre- 


4In his Blaise Pascal, Paris: Vrin, 1953; see also Jean Laporte’s comprehensive essay, “Pascal et la 
doctrine de Port-Royal,” in Etudes sur Pascal, Paris: Colin, 1923, pp. 119-178. 

5 In Etudes sur Pascal; citations and paraphrases are from pp. 23, 22, 32, and 33. 

6 “Pascal et ses amis de Port-Royal,” La Table Ronde, December, 1954, p. 85ff. 
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hended in the issue of the truth of the classical Christian doctrine of grace, 
for which Port-Royal, speaking through Pascal in these letters, deserves to 


be honored and heeded. 1 


Les Provinciales are the statement of a tension that will always recur 
in Christian thought. There are various ways in which it can be put. M. 
Mesnard describes it thus: 

We have seen that when the Jesuits of the seventeenth century were aiming at 
a moral ideal, that could be defined as an absence of uneasiness, a perfect sense of 
balance within the conscience, and a complete self-mastery under the dominion of the 
will. Pascal, for his part, demanded a certain healthy disquiet in the soul, an always 
unfinished quest for moral truth, and an aspiration after the infinite. Thus in Pascal 


and the Jesuits of the seventeenth century we see two eternal tendencies of the Church 
in tension with each other; the Roman sense of order, and the spiritual ferment of the 


Gospels.’ 

Another side of the same tension is set forth in Henry de Montherlant’s 
play of several seasons ago, Port-Royal, where Soeur Francoise says to the 
Archbishop, “What you want is numbers, while we seek perfection. We 
have no use for half-Christians.” He replies: “No, it isn’t numbers we are 
after. We only want to continue to exist.” 

It matters just as much to us today as it mattered to Pascal three cen- 
turies ago whether he was right or wrong on the doctrine of grace. Pascal 
always loved a good intellectual fight, especially when he could come to 
the defense of his friends. After being pushed into the Jansenist-Jesuit 
quarrel he said jokingly, in his first letter, that he had become “a great 
theologian in a very little time, and you shall have the proofs of it.” To 
the end of his life he retained the layman’s distrust of professional theo- 
logical jargon, yet he was as acute as he was forthright in his grasp of 
doctrinal truth. Only an explicitly theological interest, I am convinced, can 
appreciate what Pascal was concerned with in writing his letters. What he 
has to say about grace has indeed a ring that is surprisingly contemporary. 

It is in the fourth Provincial Letter that the doctrine of grace acquires 
special prominence. In the first three, Pascal has been busy getting into 
polemical stride, sighting his target and building up sympathy for his cause. 
The fourth letter occupies a strategic place in the whole series; to defend 
Arnauld has now become useless, since the censure has gone through as 
expected, and so Pascal turns toward attack. Here we have from Pascal’s 
hand a doctrine of human nature sketched from the vantage point of God’s 
grace as idée-maitresse for understanding man. 


T Op. cit., pp. 100-101. 
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Underneath the badinage and sparkling dialogue there is a gravity 
and earnestness that cannot possibly be missed. What is at stake, according to 
Pascal, is nothing else than the very Godhood of God. He wishes to insist 
that the divine grace is not a mere convenience, comfort, or complement to 
human actions. It is prevenient, not simply assisting. It is discriminating, 
not promiscuous. It is truly sovereign, not to be controlled by any work or 


will of man, however good. 

Pascal describes an imaginary visit to a Jesuit father to inquire just 
what his order teaches about grace. The Jesuit informs him solemnly that 
“an action cannot be imputed as a sin, unless God bestows on us, before 
committing it, the knowledge of the evil that is in the action and an inspira- 
tion inciting us to avoid it.”° This knowledge and inspiration together 
make up what the Jesuits, following Molina, term “actual grace”; this they 
believe is bestowed upon all men alike. In other words, to sin at all implies 
the ability not to sin, resulting from the infusion of God’s grace. To which 
Pascal remarks in effect that this view makes a mortal sin so difficult to 
commit that it becomes one of the hardest things in the world to be damned. 

The way Pascal refutes this thesis is, as Mesnard says, precise and 
pitiless. If the sinfulness of an action depends on my attention being called 
in advance to the avoidable evil in it, then the less I think about escaping 
evil the more I secure myself against falling into it. Cries Pascal, still not 
out of character but with a more-than-literary fervor: 


O my dear sir, what a blessing this will be to some people of my acquaintance! 
I must positively introduce them to you. You have never, perhaps, met with people 
who had fewer sins to account for in all your life. For, in the first place, they never 
think of God at all; their vices have got the better of their reason; they have never 
known either their weaknesses or the physician who can cure it. . . . What an 
excellent device for being happy both in this world and in the next! . . . Away with 
your half-and-half sinners, who retain some sneaking affection for virtue! They will 
be damned every one of them, these semi-sinners. But commend me to your arrant 
sinners—hardened, unalloyed, out-and-out, thoroughbred sinners. Hell is no place 
for them; they have cheated the devil, purely by virtue of devotion to his service! ® 


Then he goes on to observe that this Jesuit theory is contradicted by 
actual human experience. People do not invariably feel remorse defore 
committing sinful acts. There are, he asserts, thousands of people “who 
have no such desires—who sin without regret-—who make a boast of sin- 
ning.” No theological theory should go against admitted facts as this one 
does. The Jansenist view is far more adequate empirically; according to it 


8 Pensées and Provincial Letters, New York: Modern Library, 1941, p. 359. 
® [bid., pp. 362-63. 
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God does not always and invariably give his actual grace to men, and a 
sin committed in the absence of such grace is nevertheless a sin. 

At this point Pascal introduces his Jansenist companion to bring reason 
and Scripture to bear upon the matter. True, an action can be worthy of 
blame only if it is a voluntary one, but this does not mean that the agent 
must have previewed all the good or evil in it. Both Augustine and Aristotle 
agree in this, and Scripture contains many instances of the same belief. But 
what, then, does “voluntary mean”? Pascal has granted, more readily than 
other Jansenist exponents, that an action must be voluntary in order to be 
held responsible. Now the deeper question is raised, and answered. What is 
it to be free, if not to be a self? This issue has been finely drawn by 
Boutroux: 


If the Jesuits are right, the transitory act is everything, the inner and permanent 
self is nothing. And actions are even the more excusable as they spring from a more 
corrupted and unconscious soul. For Pascal, the self is the main thing, and our 
actions draw their meaning morally from this depth of the soul where sometimes con- 
sciousness cannot reach.’° 
In other words, while the Jesuits hold that a man is what he does, Pascal and 
the Jansenists declare that a man does what he is. Freedom means selfhood, 
means being myself. Thus any sinful act entails moral accountability, which 
again means full personal responsibility. But sin, almost perhaps by defini- 
tion, is not always conscious of itself; it has roots deeper down, coming from 
the “good thing spoiled” which man through his abuse of freedom has 
become. There can be, and there are, sins of ignorance or surprise, and 
precisely because on Christian terms ignorance is a kind of sin. Thus instead 
of saying that it is impossible to sin when we do not know righteousness, 
we must say that it is impossible not to sin when we do not know it.” 

Now what does all this have to do with the grace of God? Much, 
every way. First, let us recapitulate. Moral responsibility means human 
freedom, but this is both broader and deeper than mere conscious volition 
as expressed in transitory acts. We do what we do because we are what 
we are. Hence sin is radical, original with man; he could not do a good 
thing if he tried. He must look elsewhere than to himself for the power 
of doing what is good. 

In any genuinely Christian perspective the whole point of accusing man 
of being a sinner is to humble and gentle him into accepting God’s grace, 
which is infinitely more free than our so-called freedom. What Pascal 


10 Op. cit., pp .120-215 see also Mesnard, of. cit., p. 81. 
11 Pensées and Provincial Letters, p. 367. 
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writes here about unconscious sin is not only the judgment of a man who 
has been around in the world, sharply noticing human frailties and foibles, 
although it is also that. It springs, rather, from the conviction which 
Arnauld had stated earlier, echoing the Fathers and St. Paul, that no action 
can be good unless it is caused by a movement of God’s love.” It is only 
in the light of grace, therefore, that we know sin to be sin, just as it is only 
in the light of sin that we know grace to be grace. 

What is this but classical, anti-Pelagian Christianity? Pascal shares 
the dominant conviction that the question of the relation between our sinful, 
responsible freedom and God’s grace or love is never merely problematic. 
It cannot be “solved” by posing logical self-contradictions or casuistical dis- 
tinctions. It remains a decidedly mysterious involvement, in which we 
have to do with God whether we will and know it or not, and in which God 
has to do us, whether we deserve and desire it or not. Sin and grace 
always presuppose each other. 

As for myself, I believe Pascal’s case would be stronger had he not so 
easily identified sin with gambling oaths, dueling, Mardi Gras behavior, and 
the like. It is quite essential to his view that sin should not be given this 
fragmented, atomistic meaning, which might play right into the hands of 
Jesuit apologists. At all events, the weakness here is one of illustration, not 
of basic argument. 

III 

It is said that Port-Royal was sorry that Pascal abandoned the discus- 
sion of grace so soon after he had begun it, turning more and more to 
indignant exposure and impassioned ridicule of Jesuit “grave doctors” and 
their opinions. Be that as it may, the notion of grace which appears in the 
fourth letter is in utter harmony with what Pascal says elsewhere. His 
view may be comprised in two main points. The first is that grace remains 
the permanent necessity of man. The second is that grace is wholly the gift 
of God. 

On the first point, consider this passage in a long letter to his sister 
after the death of their father: 


Continual righteousness in the faithful is nothing else than continual infusion of 
grace. . . . It is easy to see that it is necessary to make constantly new efforts to 
acquire this constant newness of spirit, since old grace can only be maintained by 
acquiring new grace; otherwise we should only lose what we want to keep, like those 
who wishing to shut up the light only get their hands around the darkness."® 


12 Seconde Apologie de Jansenius, chapters 14 to 19 especially. 
13 Pensées et Opuscules, ed. Brunschvicg, Paris: Hachette, 1897, p. 93. 
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Hence to be in a state of grace is not to have overcome the need for it; it 
means to be ceaselessly renewed by grace from within. For Pascal as for 
all classical Christianity, grace means the empowering or enabling of our 
spirits by the Holy Spirit. He would certainly have understood the para- 
doxical word of Simone Weil in our day that “grace makes us fall toward 
the heights.” Here (in Pascal) we have simply the /eitmotif of Pauline 
and Augustinian theology that man is helpless without God, while with 
God he can do all things. In a time when such an accent was in great danger 
of being neglected, Jansen, Arnauld, and Pascal labored mightily to restore 
it. But Pascal particularly was able to keep the poles of this Christian truth 
in right theological tension; he maintained a nicer doctrinal balance and a 
more sensitive dynamic equilibrium than any other writer in the Jansenist 
camp. 

His real divergence from the typically Jansenist position comes out 

more plainly in the Pensées than in the Provincial Letters. Here is one 
example: “Grace will always be in the world—and so will nature—so that 
grace is in some way natural.” ** It would be hard to imagine any purely 
Jansenist author writing that, for it goes well beyond the sharp distinction 
which was regularly drawn between the two realms. In Pascal’s view there 
is always a word of consolation to be spoken, although it lies on the other 
side of a command: “Comfort yourselves. It is not from yourselves that you 
should expect grace; but on the contrary, it is in expecting nothing from 
yourselves that you must hope for it.” ” 
Here both warning and promise are not juggled dialectically but thought 
together; both despair of self and hope in God, as is so characteristic of 
Pascal. And they are related to each other not simply formally but 
dynamically, internally. Grace is natural to man, in that we have every 
right to hope and pray for it, because it has been promised us. But this of 
course is not to say that we have any claim on God, any way of making grace 
happen in us by our own will or work. 

The second point in Pascal’s view is that grace is wholly God’s gift. In 
order to get this in clearer focus let us notice the main differences between 
Calvinists, Molinists, and the disciples of Augustine on the doctrine of 
grace, as Pascal understood them. He makes just such a comparison in his 
Ecrits sur la Grace, which he worked on at probably the same time when the 
Provinciales were coming out. 

For the Calvinist, says Pascal, man has no part in grace at all; God 


14 Pensées et Opuscules, p. $65. 
15 Pensées and Provincial Letters, p. 167. 
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bestows the merits of Christ upon righteous men from without. The 
Molinist or Jesuit, on the contrary, makes God’s grace dependent upon the 
determination of human free will. Augustine, whom the Jansenists faith- 
fully expound, stands midway between these two erroneous extremes. He 
declares that before the Fall man was free as the Molinists think he still 
is, but now is free no longer. God saves whomever he will, and to the 
extent to which he gives man his efficacious grace, man’s freedom becomes 
triumphant over sin and does the good, while if God should withdraw such 
grace man becomes certainly enmeshed in evil by self-love. The doctrine 
of the Calvinist is “terrible” and “blasphemous” because it holds that God’s 
absolute will is utterly arbitrary, in the sense that it makes no provision for 
either merit or sin in the damning or saving of his creatures. That of the 
Molinist is even worse, as it makes man the master of his own destiny, 
whether for salvation or damnation. Only the disciples of Augustine avoid 
these errors which cancel out each other. 

In speaking for himself, Pascal strikes the same balance midway be- 
tween these doctrinal extremes; we have not to choose between grace and 
freedom but to affirm both, yet the question is “whether the will of man is 
the cause of the will of God, or whether the will of God is the cause of the 
will of man.” There can be no doubt, thinks Pascal, that the latter is true. 
He finds many examples in Scripture indicating that “when two wills work 
together to an end while one is the supreme master and infallible cause of 
the other, then the act can be both attributed and denied to the secondary 
(or human) will; it can be attributed to the dominant one, and, more- 
over, it must not fail to be attributed to it.” ” 

That is the experience of grace and also its interpretation—“I, yet not 
I,” in the words of the apostle Paul. It is probable that Pascal overestimated 
the fidelity with which the Port-Royal theologians had transcribed the 
Augustinian teaching on grace; they had made a doctrine which is essentially 
fluid and suggestive into something rigid, stingy, and overconfident. But 
the same cannot be said of Pascal’s own thought on the subject. He sought 
and found the only counterpoise and true milieu by which the experience of 
God’s enabling action can be made clear—Jesus Christ, “the God whom we 
approach without pride, and before whom we humble ourselves without 
despair.” * 

For Pascal, in common with Port-Royal, God’s grace is simply God’s 


16 Great Shorter Works cf Pascal, trans. Cailliet and Blankenagel, Philadelphia: Westminster, 1948, 
pp. 136-38. 
17 Pensées and Provincial Letters, p. 169. 
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own freedom with which man’s free will always must reckon. It is by 
grace that I am permitted to exist at all, and to co-operate with God. And 
when I am not helped by grace to do what I should, the reason is not in 
God but in myself. Yet I do not stop being myself when I do the will of 
God. God’s grace transforms itself into the motive power of my freedom. 
Pascal would certainly stand with Thomas Aquinas in saying that by 
moving man’s will God does not deprive it of freedom but makes it really 
free. Here Pascal’s accent is certainly different from that of Port-Royal. 

It is different also in another important respect. The Jansenist stress 
is always upon the sovereign action of God in grace; Pascal’s is character- 
istically upon God’s giving of himself in grace. It may be expressed by 
saying that while Pascal did not dream of denying that God’s grace is 
wholly gratuitous, that is, free on his part and undeserved on ours, it never- 
theless is completely gracious, that is, given lovingly for our ultimate good. 
In Jesus Christ therefore we see not only God’s act but God’s gift, indeed 
his giving up of himself out of sheer love for us. 

Theologically speaking, the true genius of Pascal consists in refusing 
to dichotomize or to synthesize that which is known and lived together in 
the Christian life. His contribution to the doctrine of grace is a telling 
instance of that genius, which was nourished on the assurance that we would 
not seek God if we did not already possess God, nor possess him if he had 
not first given himself to us. 





Methodist Apostasy: 
From Free Grace to Free Will 


ROBERT E. CHILES 


’ Hise TRANSITION from free grace to free will is one of the 
fundamental changes in American Methodism since the time of John 
Wesley. Together with a shift in priority from faith itself to “evidences” 
for faith, and the moralistic revision of the understanding of sin, this transi- 
tion in the doctrine of grace delineates the uneven, often challenged, yet 
evident movement away from the classical Protestant orthodoxy of Jchn 
Wesley. In Wesley the Methodist understanding of free grace and its rela- 
tion to the will and human responsibility is to be found. The entire history 
of American Methodist theology would be required to document properly 
the notion of free will which came pretty largely to replace the Wes- 
leyan conception. The end result of the process of change, however, can 
be illustrated from the writings of Albert C. Knudson.’ 

Knudson, of course, cannot be taken to represent all of American 
Methodism. He is, however, the authentic voice of Boston School of Theol- 
ogy, which has been its largest and most influential theological seminary. He 
does speak for personal idealism, the single most ordered, articulate and 
numerous theological opinion held by American Methodists in the last 
generation. Some suggestions about tendencies in the intervening years 
will be made, particularly on the basis of the writings of Richard Watson, 
Daniel D. Whedon, John Miley, and Borden Parker Bowne. By way 
of summary, some general remarks can be made about the transition from 
free grace to free will in American Methodism. 


1A ready guide to the influential men and writings in American Methodism is to be found in the 
“Course of Study.” In 1816 the General Conference authorized a course for Methodist preachers lacking 
formal theological training. Candidates studied selected texts and were examined on them. Since 1848 
the books for this course have been listed quadrennially in the Discipline. Three representative and 
important systematic theologians a generation or so apart are thus suggested: Richard Watson (1781-1823); 
John Miley (1813-1895); Albert C. Knudson (1873-1953). More intensive study of American Methodist 
theology documents and re-enforces this method of selection and these as critically important men. 





Rosert E. Cures, B.D., M.A., is Minister of the Concord Methodist Church, 
Dayton, Ohio. His article was delivered as an address in Autumn, 1955, at the 
meeting of the Indiana Wesley Society at DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. 
It is based upon his dissertation, offered for the Ph.D. degree at Union and Columbia. 
He was co-editor of 4 Compound of Wesley’s Theology, Abingdon Press, 1954. 
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Free GRACE IN WESLEY 


Wesley’s doctrine of grace is substantially that of Paul, Augustine, 
and the Reformers. It is shaped by evangelical experience—his own, and 
that of his people. It is also influenced by the struggle Wesley had with 
stout supporters of the theology of John Calvin.* Wesley drew the line 
against all shades and varieties of predestinarian theology and unswerv- 
ingly maintained his position to the end. The most potent weapon in his 
arsenal against Calvinism was his statement of free grace. 

Grace is “free,” in the first instance, as the gift of God through 
the mediation of his Son. What man is unable to do for himself, God has 
done for him in Christ. God’s grace cannot be earned by any sort of 
work or piety. It is not a reward which man strives to achieve but rather 
a reality which man can only receive. In the anxiety of his own inner 
struggle Wesley had unshakable confirmation of this Christian truth. In 
whatever form, grace is God’s gift, it is free. However, to define free 
grace simply as fixing all merit in Christ does not sufficiently indicate its 
distinctiveness. In a very famous sermon on “Free Grace” Wesley writes, 
“the grace or love of God, whence cometh our salvation is FREE IN 
ALL, and FREE FOR ALL.”* This provides the clue which we shall 
follow here. 

Grace for all is Wesley’s answer to Calvinism. The work of Christ 
is not limited to a specified few who reap its benefits while the greater 
part of mankind inevitably perishes. God has invited all men to come 
unto him. One by one Wesley marshals his arguments against a limita- 
tion of the atonement to the elect and speaks out boldly for free, universal 
grace. Christ died for all, his offer of salvation is to all. If some men 
are not saved their lost condition must be charged, not to the divine will, 
but rather, to human willfulness. 

The grace of God is free im all. Every man shares the benefits of 
the atonement as it arrests the sentence of death, provides for the cancel- 
lation of original guilt, and bestows prevenient grace. This general grace 
“waiteth not for the call of any man” but is universally given. There are 
none who are without it; Christians, Mahometans, Pagans, the vilest of 


2See the article by David C. Shipley, “Wesley and Some Calvinistic Controversies,” The Drew 
Gateway, XXV (1955), pp- 195-206. 

3 Wesley, Works, ed. Thomas Jackson, London, 1829-31, VII, 373. See also the poem, “Free 
Grace,” which illustrates the various operations of grace in effecting the Christian life, The Poetical Works 
of John and Charles Wesley, ed. G. Osborn, London, 1868-72, III, 93ff. The dialectical relation between 
free grace and free will is argued at length by John Fletcher in “The Scripture Scales” in his Checks 
to Antinomianism, New York, n.d., II, 23ff. This suggestive presentation surely merits more widespread 
attention than it has thus far received. 
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savages all possess some measure of preventing grace. Man sins then, not 
because he is without grace (Calvinism) but “because he does not use the 
grace which he hath.” * No man originally can choose not to have pre- 
venient grace. He can, however, struggle with it and eventually stifle it. 
He may also yield to it as a preliminary to his salvation. 

According to Wesley, sinful man is free only to do evil. “Since 
the fall, no child of man has a natural power to choose anything that is 
truly good.”* By its own power, the will which is corrupted cannot 
escape its own corruption. In “things of an indifferent nature” Wesley 
maintains human freedom. Man is able to dispose as he chooses the 
motions of the body and the faculties of the soul. But this freedom does 
not enable man to choose the things of God. He can do this only as 
he is assisted by the grace of God. 

The original bestowal of grace on every man restores some of the 
freedom lost by sin. Freedom in this context is in no way a philosophic 
idea, it is specifically theological and expressly soteriological. Freedom 
in grace is oriented toward salvation, in this instance, it provides man 
with a responsible part in salvation. By prevenient grace man gains also 
a “supernatural light” which enables him to know right from wrong. 
Grace is the source of good desires, and renews man’s senses so that in 
some preliminary way he is able to see the things of God.*° Wesley then 
regards prevenient grace as the source of man’s responsibility. In his 
sermon, “On Working Out Our Own Salvation,” Wesley shows the 
implications of the doctrine of preventing grace. Because God works in 
every man, man can work; because God works in man, man must work! ‘ 
That man must work follows from his ability to do so. God does not 
save man without regard for man’s response to the offer of grace. And 
it is prevenient grace which lays the foundation for this response. The 
problem is not thus resolved, however, but only stated. 

It ought to be indicated at this point that Wesley was not a systematic 
theologian. He was quite content, on the basis of Scripture and experience, 
to affirm both that God does everything in salvation, and that man is 
responsible for his own salvation. It is being quite true to Wesley simply 
to state this tension between divine initiative and human responsibility 
and let it stand. It may well be that to attempt further analysis of his 


“Wesley, “On Working Out Our Own Salvation,” Works, VI, 512; see also “The Heavenly 
Treasure in Earthen Vessels,” VII, 345. 

5 “Some Remarks on a Defense etc.,” Works, X, 350. 

6 «Predestination Calmly Considered,” Works, X, 222ff; see also the sermon “On Conscience,” 
VII, 188. 

7 Works, VI, 512. 
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point will lead only to the distortion of his thought.° However, it may 

In general two answers are given by Wesleyan interpreters to the 
problem of the relation of the divine and human in salvation. The most 
widely held position (Cannon, Lindstrém, Starkey, Lee, Piette) affirms 
that on the basis of prevenient grace, man is able to will God. Man thus 
shares responsively in his own salvation, not by nature, but by grace. 
Because it lies within man’s power to make of non effect the prevenient 
grace with which he has been endowed, it is said that man has a positive 
role in salvation as he chooses not to resist. Thus there is in Wesley a 
genuine synergism, or perhaps better, with Starkey, an “evangelical 
synergism” in which man’s response is based on prior grace.” 

It is quite likely, however, that this attributes more to man than 
does Wesley. A more precise interpretation suggests that even on the 
basis of prevenient grace, man cannot will God. Man’s role in salvation 
is completely passive so far as his initial justification is concerned. Man is 
not saved until he despairs completely of his own efforts and relies wholly 
on God’s grace. As he ceases to resist God’s grace, God is able to forgive 
and renew him. Thus the purpose of prevenient grace is not to enable 
man to will God, rather it is to produce a radical self-knowledge, a 
conviction of sin and helplessness, which drives him to despair so that 
God can have full course in his life. “The inactivation of the will through 
despair” is the secret of it all; for Wesley this is the essence of repent- 
ance.” By this means Wesley resolves the much-debated issue between 
synergism and monergism and goes beyond these traditional distinctions 
to make a unique contribution to Christian thought. 


MopiFIcaTions IN AMERICAN METHODISM 


How did Wesleyan free grace fare among American Methodists 
during the one hundred and fifty years following Wesley’s death? 


8 For an interesting and suggestive treatment of this point in an able dissertation which calls a halt 
on logical analysis of the ultimate reaches of Christian experience, see Paul W. Hoon’s unpub. diss., “The 
Soteriology of John Wesley,” Edinburgh, 1936. 


be helpful to indicate a possible ground for its solution. 


® Starkey, Lycurgus M., “The Work of the Holy Spirit in the Theology of John Wesley,” unpub. 
diss., Columbia, 1953, p. 187. See also William R. Cannon, The Theology of John Wesley, New York, 
1946, p. 115; Umphrey Lee, John Wesley and Modern Religion, Nashville, 1936, p. 124; Harald 
Lindstrém, Wesley and Sanctification, Stockholm, 1946, pp. 93, 214; Maximin Piette, John Wesley in 
the Evolution of Protestantism, New York, 1937, p. 362. 

10 Cushman, Robert E., “Salvation for All,” Methodism, ed. William Anderson, New York, 1946, 
pp. 105ff. has the best statement available on this crucial point. See also David C. Shipley, “Arminianism 
in the Theology of John Fletcher,” unpub. diss., Yale, 1942, pp. 277f. Professor Shipley stresses man’s 
passive role in salvation as the proper understanding of both Fletcher and Wesley. This is also the 
insistence of George Croft Cell in his most important book, The Rediscovery of John Wesley, New 
York, 1935. 
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Roughly this time may be divided into three periods, the first extending 
to 1840, the second to around 1890, and the third to 1933." In each 
of these we can find somewhat distinctive factors leading to modifications 
in Wesley’s doctrine of grace. 

Early Methodism in America was pre-eminently a religion of the 
frontier. The nature and demands of the frontier helped determine the 
direction and manner of expression in Methodist theology. Its unusual 
situation at the growing edge of American settlement did not add new 
dimensions to Methodist theology, however, but rather made for the 
development and emphasis of certain elements already present.’ Free- 
dom, initiative, and responsibility marked the frontier spirit and found 
the Wesleyan theology congenial soil. The strong tradition of revivalism 
which Methodism encountered in the new world militated in favor of a 
simple, fundamental theology. Within Methodism this evidenced itself 
in concern for the conviction and conversion of the sinner and the sancti- 
fication of his life. Refinements of theological discussion seemed relatively 
unimportant, if not obscurantist, in view of the urgency demanded by the 
American context. The early preaching reflects this simplified, plain, evan- 
gelical gospel. Preachers were disposed not to argue, but only to pro- 
claim God’s offer of salvation." 

The writings of Richard Watson were by all odds the most influ- 
ential in this first period of American Methodism. For several generations 
Watson’s Theological Institutes was the standard Methodist theology.” 
In his doctrine of grace, as in all his thinking, Watson seeks to maintain 
the Wesleyan position. He holds that through prevenient grace God 
supplies the power whereby man can work but that man must apply this 
power himself. Man has positive freedom to concur with the preliminary 
solicitations of grace toward salvation, though there are some exceptions 
to this in favor of more passive acceptance of grace. In general he 


11 For a detailed history of Methodist theology in America see the very fine study by Leland H. Scott, 
“Methodist Theology in America in the Nineteenth Century,” unpub. diss., Yale, 1955. ‘This careful, 
thorough, and judicious work is without any parallel as an interpretation of the history of American 
Methodist thought. 

12 See Stanley E. Mead, Church History, XXII, March, 1953, 42-45, for a critique of the Turner- 
Sweet thesis that the frontier was the determinative influence in the development of the cultural and 
religious life of America. 

18 For a summary of the content of the early Methodist preaching see Leland H. Scott, “The 
Evangelical Awakening in America,” op. cit., pp. 8ff. 

14 Following the Wesleys and Fletcher, Watson, an Englishman, was the first systematic theologian 
in the Methodist tradition. His most important work was his Theological Institutes (1823-29) generally 
published in two volumes. It was the standard theology textbook in America from 1825 (the beginning 
of the American edition) until it last appeared on the study lists in 1876. It went through thirty printings 
and received the dubious honor of being copied and reworked and its outline employed by such later 
writers as Binney, Wakefield, Lee, and Ralston. 
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attributes more to man than does Wesley and represents a first subtle 
step toward the modification of free grace in the direction of free will.” 
Under the influence of the frontier and revivalism, and in the dia- 
lectic with Calvinism (in which Methodism early drew heavily on Watson), 
American writers began to simplify and later to modify and clarify the 
general Wesleyan position as they knew it in Watson and Adam Clarke. 
Methodists were consciously Wesleyan and in the main preserved the 
major tenets of the original Methodist theology. It was not until after 
1840 that a significantly integrated body of American Methodist theo- 
logical literature came into existence, to be systematized still later by 
Miner Raymond, T. O. Summers, W. F. Warren, and John Miley. 
Increasingly Methodist theology reflects the demands and issues of 
the religious context of nineteenth-century America. Perhaps its most 
significant feature was its effort to present a systematic dialectic over 
against the changing interpretation of American Calvinism. This dialectic 
shows a gradual shift from soteriological to anthropological grounds. In 
Watson the issue was joined in terms of the extent of the atonement. 
In Bangs and Fisk, in the early part of the century, Methodism had 
argued against Calvinism in terms of man’s “gracious ability” to respond 
to God’s offer of salvation. In the second period, under the influence of 
“common-sense” philosophy and its highly nominalistic categories, Whedon 
(Shinn before him) argues against Calvinism on the basis of man’s respon- 
sible freedom, pretty largely extracted from its gracious context. The 
debate in this second period centered about the doctrine of moral respon- 
sibility and was stressed not only by theologians but also by philosophers 
such as Reid, Bledso, Stewart, and Upham who were often quoted.” 
Without doubt, the most determinative figure of this period is Daniel 
D. Whedon who drew together and developed incipient trends in American 
Methodism and stated them in an exceedingly important book, The Free- 
dom of the Will." Against later revisionist Calvinism (as represented by 
Taylor, Finney, and Beecher) Whedon maintains the essential freedom 
of the will. He holds that it is wrong to start with psychological and 
logical analysis of the will and then to make moral intuitions accord with 
15 Theological Institutes, ed. J. McClintock, New York, 1850, II, 86; Sermons and Sketches of 
Sermons, New York, 1851, II, 112; 128; also I, 392. 
16 See the summary of Scott's dissertation published as “Methodist Theology in America in the 


Nineteenth Century,” in Reticion 1n Lire, XXV (Winter, 1955-56), 92ff. 


17 The Freedom of the Will as a Basis of Human Responsibility and a Divine Government, New 
York, 1864. Whedon was the editor of the Methodist Quarterly Review for three very important decades 
1856-84 when it was one of the leading religious journals in America. He was also widely known as 
a biblical commentator and recognized as the spokesman for the Methodist doctrinal position to American 
Protestantism. 
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the intellectual conclusions thus formed (Calvinism). We should assume 
the prior validity of moral intuitions of responsibility and try to bring 
psychological and logical analysis into harmony with them. 

Throughout his book, the “Maxim of Responsibility” serves as the 
basic principle of doctrinal criticism and construction."* Responsibility de- 
mands essential and intrinsic freedom, the power of alternative choice. 
This power of contrary choice must derive from man himself, “every free 
agent is thus an original creator even out of nothing. . . .” Until choice 
(including power to the contrary) has been exercised, there is neither 
guilt nor merit. Rather than regard motives as determining choice (Cal- 
vinism), Whedon held that the will calls up, entertains, and elects or 
dismisses motives. God’s grace supplies motives to the good which the 
intrinsically free agent may or may not elect. The essential power of 
contrary choice is thus maintained in the discussion of gracious ability.” 
The context of grace is not, however, a basic demand of this philosophical 
doctrine of moral responsibility. 

Whedon’s work was widely acclaimed and moral responsibility, as 
formulated into a philosophical doctrine, became a dominant concern in 
the development of American Methodist theology. The culmination of 
this development is to be found in the representative systematic theologian 


of the period, John Miley.” True freedom, says Miley, has to do with 
the power of rational self-action. In order for choice to be real and man 
to be responsible, “there must be the rational conception of the ends of our 
action; a power of reflection and judgment upon ends and motives, and 


of rationally determining our action in respect to them.” ** Choice con- 


sists of grasping, comparing, and finally approving one or the other of 
motives presented to the mind. These motives are of many kinds and 
arise from various sources. Miley argues that moral and religious motives 
are alien to natural man depraved by sin. Good motives are part of God’s 
gracious endowment through Christ. Once presented to the mind, how- 
ever, the motives supplied by prevenient grace can be elected just as 


18 The Freedom of the Will, pp. 83; 396 passim. 

19 The Freedom of the Will, pp. 167; 249; 367, for further discussion of this point. Scott’s unpub. 
diss., op. cit., Appendix 19, p. 621, bears out this interpretation. For the most incisive critique of Whedon’s 
discussion of the will see Henry B. Smith, “Whedon on the Will,” Faith and Philosophy, New York, 1877, 
pp- 393ff. 

20 Miley was professor of theology at Drew Theological Seminary from 1873 until 1895. There 
he touched a wide group of students and through his books reached many more. His works are listed on 
the Course of Study from 1880 until 1904. His two-volume Systematic Theology is his most noted work. 
It is a careful, comprehensive summary of Arminianism as understood in America toward the close of 
the nineteenth century. 


21 Systematic Theology, New York, 1894, II, 272¢. 
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. . . 22 
surely and deliberately as any other motives, whatever their source. 


Miley hastens to point out chat the choice of the good is not the realiza- 
tion of the new life in regeneration. Choice and attainment are two sepa- 
rate facts, the latter is possible only through the work of the divine Spirit. 

Miley’s doctrine of moral freedom was too artificial to last. Leaving 
aside its psychological inadequacy, theologically it leaves the will free 
and unimpaired. The refinement concerning the gracious origin of good 
motives was easily put aside and Miley himself suggests that whether 
they are derived from nature or from grace is indifferent so far as moral 
freedom is concerned.” The supposition that reason always chooses the 
better part once it is known surely cannot be squared with Wesley’s own 
belief. Almost without exception, Miley’s successors preferred to dispose of 
the motives raised by grace, which was all that he had left of the gracious 
context of freedom, and keep a consistent and rational doctrine of moral 
responsibility. 

It is somewhat surprising to discover in the Methodist Quarterly 
Review the nature and extent of Methodism’s acquaintance with the wider 
theological context in the middle half of the nineteenth century. German 
philosophy, the new critical study of the Bible, and the implications of 
the new scientific theories and developments were discussed freely. Though 
aware of many of the newer trends, Methodism continued prevailingly 
conservative, concerned to maintain a mediating position between theo- 
logical liberalism and religious scholasticism.** By 1890, however, a 
weariness with theological controversy may be detected. Under the opti- 
mism of evolutionary thinking American activism received further en- 
couragement, and speculation, particularly about fine points of an inherited 
theological tradition, was viewed as of questionable relevance. The new 
science, philosophy, and biblical study assumed dominance in Methodist 
theological discussion at the hands of men who held theology to be a 
“progressive science” and who felt under obligation to make it relevant 
to the cultural forces of the day. 

The single most influential man of this third period was Borden 
Parker Bowne. Through personal idealism Bowne sought to speak to 
the issues presented by the changing world.”* He sought to unite science 


22 Systematic Theology, Il, 304f. 

28 Loc. cit. 

24 Scott, unpub. diss. cited, “Methodism and Advanced Intellectual Developments,” pp. 149ff. 

25 Bowne studied in Europe and was deeply influenced by German philosophy. He taught at Boston 
University from 1876 until his death in 1910, serving variously as dean of the graduate school and head 
of the department of philosophy. His numerous writings and contacts with students, particularly those 
who became teachers, made him extraordinarily influential in American Methodism. 
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and religion in a metaphysics which did justice to both even as it estab- 
lished their compatibility. Bowne based his philosophy on the ultimate 
metaphysical significance of personality which he held to be intrinsically 
active and responsible. God is immanent both in nature and in man. Man 
is free and creative, an initiator of action in his own right. Thus in 
Bowne the philosophical doctrine of freedom is invested with metaphysical 
significance, it is absolutely essential to philosophy and science as well as 
religion. It is a primary fact which must be presupposed before turning 
to any of these areas. More of the details and implications of metaphysical 
freedom will come to light as we consider the most important theologian 
of personal idealism, Albert C. Knudson. 


METAPHYSICAL FREEDOM IN KNUDSON 


The self or soul, says Knudson, is a fundamental presupposition of 
personalism, it is an even more characteristic doctrine than the existence 
of God. The “priceless worth and reality” of man’s soul presupposes its 
freedom. In the soul, or human consciousness, there is a causal agency 
different from every form of physical agency by which the mind originates 
and determines action. “In freedom we have the only rational basis for 
the high claims made for the soul.” ** The free agent is the cause of his 
own actions, he is guided by motives from his own nature. By his own 
volition man imparts worth and attractiveness to his motives and choice 
follows. Thus clearly Knudson ignores the gracious basis of motives as 
maintained by Miley. Prevenient grace which was said to exist in all 
men here ceases to be distinguished from the human nature with which 
it strives, and man’s part in salvation, in terms of free personal agency, is 
magnified. A growing tendency throughout the history of Methodist the- 
ology in America is thus fulfilled. 

Knudson affirms that not simply the will but the whole man, who 
has the power of self-determination, is free. “Over and above environment 
and what is commonly understood by ‘character’ there is in man a self- 
directing power, to which different courses of action are really open and 
which is able to decide for itself what particular course it will take. This 
power of contrary choice is the essence of metaphysical freedom.” * Either 
man is endowed with metaphysical freedom or he is not man. It is not 
possible to halt between two opinions or to engage in theological hair- 
splitting. Metaphysical freedom—the power of alternative action—is true 


26 The Doctrine of Redemption, New York, 1933, p- 119. 
27 The Doctrine of God, New York, 1930, p. 123. 
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to reality, argues Knudson, because it is the “overwhelming testimony of 
common sense”; it is indispensable both for personality and morality; “the 
pursuit of knowledge presupposes” it. Metaphysical freedom is quite 
different from psychological and moral freedom as these are commonly 
defined. The latter Knudson terms theological determinism. It views 
freedom as a sort of spontaneity in the right direction due to divine 
influence. Actually this is not freedom but determinism, for it denies 
the power of contrary choice as belonging intrinsically to man. 

How is divine grace related to human freedom? The human will 
must be given an essential place in Christian experience. Human respon- 
sibility is true responsibility. Divine grace is necessary and man could 
not be saved without it. But human freedom is also necessary and its 
exercise just as imperative for the realization of salvation. “Without the 
freedom of contrary choice man would be incapable of spiritual redemption 
and would not be worth saving. He would be an automaton.” ** Man’s 
exercise of freedom does not exclude but draws upon divine grace. Grace 
does not negate the human factor but is its highest expression. Thus 
both human and divine factors must be maintained in any rational account 
of the Christian life. 

Thus we see the transition from Wesley’s conviction that natural man 
cannot will any good, and that even with prevenient grace, he can only 
make an end to his self-sufficient efforts to save himself. In Watson, man 
is made able to will the good on the basis of grace. In Miley it is held 
that man’s will is sound but that grace must supply motives to the good 
for its consideration. Finally, in Knudson, it is proclaimed that the will 
entirely apart from grace is able to choose God and the good, it requires 
only the assistance of divine grace to actualize its resolution. The apostasy 
from free grace to free will is complete. 


SUMMARY STATEMENTS 


On the basis of this review of the transition within American Meth- 
odism from free grace to free will, several summary statements can now 
be made. These statements presuppose the Wesleyan theology as norma- 
tive as, indeed, this entire discussion has done. The measure of departure 
from this norm is the measure of the apostasy of Methodism in this critical 
area of theology. 

(1) The context of the debate between free grace and free will is 


28 The Doctrine of Redemption, p. 420; Basic Issues in Christian Thought, New York, 1950, p. 166. 
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seen to shift gradually. The debate begins in Wesley with a strongly 
soteriological concern, marked by the conviction that freedom cannot be 
discussed apart from the gracious realities of the wider context of re- 
demption. Midway in the nineteenth century, however, the discussion 
has shifted to an anthropological setting. Freedom is derived from psy- 
chological and philosophical analysis of man. The doctrine of freedom 
thus developed is latterly brought to the process of salvation and effort 


is made to fit it in. Wesley stresses man’s need and helplessness and the 
discontinuity between the human and the divine. Knudson stresses man’s 
capacity and power and the continuity between the human and divine. 

(2) The basis of freedom comes to be viewed in quite a different 
way. Because he shares the consequences of the Adamic sin, man, in 
Wesley’s view, is wholly depraved. His original freedom is lost and his 
will paralyzed so that he is unable to will salvation. But by prevenient 
grace a measure of freedom is restored and with it a responsible, part in 
salvation. For Knudson man’s freedom is assigned to the order of creation, 
not redemption. By nature man is free to choose either good or evil, God 
or sin. For Wesley, grace is the basis of man’s freedom; for Knudson, 
freedom must necessarily be intrinsic to man’s own nature. 

(3) The limits of freedom are greatly expanded in later Methodist 
theology. In Wesley, even assisted by prevenient grace, man is not able 
to will God but only to still his sinful efforts to save himself. Man is 
free only to submit to the further grace of God by the inactivation of the 
will through despair. All that follows in salvation is dependent upon 
God’s action. Knudson holds that man by nature is free to choose good 
and God. Man must concur with all additional ministrations of grace in 
the process of salvation. Salvation is made to depend upon the co-operation 
of intrinsic human freedom and divine grace. 

(4) A significant change is evident in the understanding of respon- 
sibility. Wesley was not driven, by a need for logical consistency, to 
establish a neat correspondence between man’s obligation and his ability. 
He was not frightened by the thought of guilt beyond accountability, of 
responsibility beyond freedom. Man for him is responsible, even though 
not free to the good; he is wholly without merit when, empowered by 
preventing grace, he submits to God. Watson is more concerned to equate 
responsibility and freedom. In Miley the systematic principle of Ar- 
minianism becomes free personal agency as the sole ground of guilt. The 
highly nominalistic character of his restricted doctrine of moral respon- 
sibility ignored the subtle complications intrinsic both to man’s expression 
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of freedom and to his awareness of guilt. In Knudson responsibility re- 
quires essential freedom the gracious context of which is explicitly denied. 
Thus a realistic and extensive understanding of responsibility becomes 
simple and superficial and subversive of a proper understanding of free- 
dom in grace. 

(5) The critical and constructive principles which are successively 
employed through later Methodism also reflect the defection from the 
Wesleyan norm. For Wesley, free grace is the determinative category in 
the discussion of the divine and human factors in salvation. He is one 
with classical Protestant theology in his insistence that salvation is by 
grace alone. In Whedon and Miley, this principle has been exchanged 
for the Maxim of Responsibility or free personal agency which was em- 
ployed to gain consistency and clarity in systematic theology. In Knudson 
this principle receives formal explication as a doctrine of metaphysical 
freedom. It is central not only for the divine-human relationship but is 
critical also for all religion, philosophy and science. Through this de- 
clension revelation gives way to reason, and philosophy and logic increas- 
ingly limit the theological understanding and statement of the Christian 
realities. 





Commentary 


To THE Eprror oF RELIGION In LIFE 
Dear Sir: 


Thank you for letting me read in advance the lead article in this issue, “The 
Nature of the Church,” by Donald McGavran. 

I agree with the central thesis of the article. I believe that the historical analysis 
in pages 323-330 is excellent, accurate, and helpful. The major weight of my 
comment is in support of the article, and I believe it will be a significant contribution. 
However, it will take more space to register my questions and objections, because I 
will try to do this in detail. 

From page 330 onward, I believe there are serious inaccuracies in his historical 
and statistical analysis. He assumes a resistance on the part of the missionary boards 
and missionaries to people’s movements, which does not exist to the degree which 
he describes. 

A good example of the kind of erroneous reasoning to which I object is found 
in the paragraph beginning, “These people-movement churches are the least assisted 
churches in the missionary world.” Consider, for instance, the situation in Borneo 
which he mentions. We have been at work there for many years among the Chinese. 
For many years the Ibans, the dominant people of the area, were inaccessible to 
missionary influence. Now, with the collapse of their culture, they are suddenly eager 
to enter the Church. A strong people’s movement is developing. We are placing 
a very strong priority upon getting the maximum possible resources in missionaries 
and services to help the people. I expect that the amount of resources we are putting 
into Borneo has at least tripled in the past three years. However, the movement of 
the people of the Ibans area into the Church is now so great that, if one tried to 
measure the help we are sending according to the number of people that are in the 
Church, it would appear that we are doing much less now than we were doing 
three years ago. According to McGavran’s reasoning, the field that now has a 
large number of missionaries and vigorous financial support is now supported not 
nearly as well as it was, when we had only one missionary at work among the 
people and there were no converts. 

By the nature of people’s movements, when they really start moving, it is 
obviously impossible for a missionary board or a related Younger Church to increase 
the resources as fast as the people’s movement of persons into the Church. 

In an earlier book, Dr. McGavran argues that, in such a case, missionary 
boards should shift personnel and money immediately and radically from places 
where the people’s movements are not strong, to places where they are. There are 
at least two serious fallacies in that argument. It takes two and one-half years of 
concentrated study for a missionary to begin to have any competence in the Japanese 
language. It takes at least five years for him to have enough orientation in Japanese 
culture to be effective. Because a people’s movement is now developing in Mindanao, 
to shift all of the missionaries from Japan to the Philippines would not make sense; 
yet, Dr. McGavran seems to argue for that. 

The second fallacy in this reasoning is illustrated by a situation in North Africa. 
The Methodist Church is the only major Church conducting missionary work among 
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the Muslims in Algeria and Tunisia. This is a field where conversions are very, very 
slow. The fact that conversions are slow is not a reason for us to quit work in North 
Africa. The failure of Christianity adequately to witness to Muslims, ever since the 
time of the Crusades, has been a major disgrace. We are very clearly obligated to 
seek continually in North Africa to find an effective way of Christian witness to 
people within the Muslim states. The fact that it has not been found as yet, and 
that no people’s movements have developed as yet, by no means releases us from 
obligation to seek such a method of witness. 

The Boards of Missions are not resistant to people’s movements as he implies. 
The whole quadrennial program of our own Board of Missions entitled, “The Call 
to Witness and Decision,” is planned to try to capitalize on people’s movements for 
the Church. We are laying major emphasis upon evangelism and bringing to our 
staff as Consultant in Evangelism, Bishop J. Waskom Pickett, who has probably had 
more successful work in people’s movements than any other living Protestant mis- 
sionary. 
We are laying major emphasis upon four “Lands of Decision.” One is Borneo, 
another is Korea, another is the Congo, and the fourth, Bolivia. In each of these 
people’s movements are developing. We are doing everything we can to throw 
additional resources into these movements immediately. The very vigor of our efforts 
shows the unfairness of the statement on page 331: “The scandal in the Younger 
Churches, that where the greatest numbers have become Christian there the World 
Church provides the least assistance, will indeed encourage nominal Christianity.” 
The concluding part of this article does not give an accurate description of the 
realities in the missionary movement. Our Board is now doing everything possible to 
develop people’s movements, and this is no less true of other major Boards. 


Let me repeat that I agree with Dr. McGavran’s main thesis—that people’s 
movements to Christ are a good way to begin the process of effective Christianization, 
and that there is little danger through them of recreating state churches. 


Very truly yours, 
Eucene L. SmirH 


General Secretary, Division of World Missions, Board 
of Missions of The Methodist Church, New York City 





Book Reviews and Notices 


Religion and the Christian Faith. By Henprik KraeMer. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1957. 461 pp. $6.00. 


This volume is distinctly mot easy reading. Its range is so vast and its approach 
so discursive that it also does not lend itself to easy reviewing. One cannot but be 
impressed by its massive sweep, its frankness and boldness, its remarkable erudition, 
its almost overwhelming quality. It is a disturbing book (undoubtedly this is inten- 
tional) and there are indications that this disturbing quality has already penetrated 
far beyond the bounds of the Christian church. 

This fact should not be surprising; the very title suggests this. Dr. Kraemer 
earlier proposed an even more suggestive title: Religion, Religions and the Christian 
Faith. He maintains that “there is no such thing as Religion in the singular” (p. 78) 
but concrete, empirical religions. ‘There exists, however, a universal religious con- 
sciousness. He distinguishes also between empirical Christianity and the Christian 
Faith (p. 82). The latter is sui generis. 

The present volume is not divorced from Dr. Kraemer’s earlier work, The 
Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, published in 1938. In that book one 
sensed the prophet at work; in the later treatment it is the dogmatic professor. The 
Christian Message was specially prepared for the conference of the International 
Missionary Council held at Tambaram, India, in 1938. The setting was vastly 
different and the immediate situation was that provoked by the American laymen’s 
inquiry, Rethinking Missions (1932). To that “bombshell” Kraemer replied with 
another “bombshell” (p. 224). 

The current practical situation which provokes the new work is the reawakening 
of the great non-Christian religions, with attendant issues of religious pluralism and 
religious relativism. Kraemer asserts that the real meeting of the Christian church 
with the great religions is ahead of us (p. 20). The problems thus created are not 
confined to the missionary context as traditionally conceived but are world-wide and 
at the very door of every Christian. The relationship of the Christian faith and the 
religions is set forth in Kraemer’s work from one standpoint and with great vigor. 

Now it must be recorded that Kraemer does not retreat from his earlier deeply 
entrenched position, especially with regard to “discontinuity” of the Christian revela- 
tion with the non-Christian religions. Indeed he reaffirms it (p. 232). Yet he does 
attempt to clarify his position and expands it more fully. He appears also to take 
a more generous attitude regarding the activity of God in the great religions (p. 316). 

Dr. Kraemer treats of the Science of Religion of whatever type, sociological, 
psychological, historical. He questions their exclusive claims to being scientific. All 
are interpretations and all deal with religions from an immanent point of view, while 
in his view the religious consciousness by its very nature depends on a transcendent 
standpoint (p. 224). Again and again he makes the point that an objective com- 
parison of religions is impossible—there is no norm (pp. 66 and 83). The effort 
also to derive an “essence” of religion results in an abstraction (p. 73). We have 
only concrete religions. 

He turns then to the philosophies of religion. They too are dismissed for 
similar reasons. Kraemer feels that generally they favor religious pluralism; seek for 
some standard of absoluteness; regard mysticism as the highest expression of religion, 
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and are often prejudiced against Christianity. They are likely also to look for 
religious values in general, out of context of the particular religions in which they 
occur. 

Dr. Kraemer devotes two whole chapters to Dr. S$. Radhakrishnan, the well- 
known Hindu philosopher who is now Vice-President of India. Professor Radha- 
krishnan is portrayed not as an interpreter but as an apologist for Hinduism—or a 
reinterpreter of Hinduism, incorporating much that was inspired by Christianity (p. 120 
and p. 136). Of course, this latter is a trend in modern Hinduism. Since there 
was not space for a full development of this analysis, important as it is, one can 
hardly resist wishing this section had been left out. 

Having set aside other approaches, Kraemer pleads for the validity of a theo- 
logical approach to the understanding of religion. Rightly understood, he maintains 
that this is no less “scientific” than other approaches. He takes his stand on the 
Christian revelation “of which Christ as a living Person is the final embodiment” 
(p. 144). In the same context he contrasts Religion as “what man thinks of God” 
with Revelation, “what God thinks of man.” He proceeds with a historical review 
of Christian theology as it has related itself to those outside the Christian faith. He 
finds the various views to be defective, with the exception of those of Calvin, Luther 
and Hamann. To substantiate this approach an elaborate (eighty-page) exegesis of 
pertinent biblical themes is set forth. This had been lacking in his earlier volume, 
when he was felt to have assumed too much in his advocacy of “Biblical Realism.” 

Such, in brief, is the treatment of a great theme. The writer leaves no one 
in doubt as to his own point of view. Yet the book has severe limitations. It is not 
nearly as systematic as its predecessor. There are many tangents; it is repetitious. 
The English could have been improved by more careful editing. One is troubled 
by an almost “pontifical” treatment of many themes. The author seems aware of 
this and does show great humility at times. It is distinctly not a “missionary manual,” 
for its tone is often alienating. Nor is it meant to be. Kraemer’s The Communica- 
tion of the Christian Faith, published in the same year, shows that he knows wise 
missionary techniques too. After all is said and done, however, the book is a mag- 
nificent effort. Also it will undoubtedly be better received in the West than The 
Christian Message, not so much because Kraemer has changed as because the whole 
theological climate has changed. 

James K. MatHews 

Associate General Secretary, Division of World Missions, The Board of Mis- 

sions, The Methodist Church, New York City. 


Christianity Among the Religions of the World. By Arnotp ToynBeE. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1957. xii-116 pp. $2.75. 


Discussion of the relations between Christianity and other religions has become 
increasingly important and crucial since the turn of this century. While many 
Western theologians continue to ignore the problem, it has come to occupy a promi- 
nent place in the life and thought of the world-wide Church. The challenge is 
heightened by the able way in which the spokesmen of other religions like Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan and Professor D. T. Suzuki present their side of the case. Though 
Dr. Toynbee modestly disclaims any great authority on these matters, being neither 
a missionary nor a theologian, one naturally turns to him with anticipation for any 
light he can throw on so perplexing a question. 
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This book contains the Hewett Lectures given in the United States in the 
autumn of 1955. The first chapter deals with the criteria for comparisons between 
religions. The comparative study of the respective beliefs of different religions is 
rather lightly dismissed by Dr. ‘Toynbee, who is used to dealing with great gobs 
of time, because “the equation of religion with belief is rather recent” (p. 7). He 
then enters into a highly pragmatic discussion of whether the practice of different 
religions by their adherents offers an adequate point of comparison, leading to the 
foregone conclusion that it obviously does not. Finally he turns to what he finds 
more satisfactory, namely “the attitude or the spirit of a religion” (p. 21). He 
holds that all great religions agree that “Man is not the spiritually highest presence 
known to Man” (p. 20), “that Man ought-to take sides with good against evil” 
(p. 21), and that a responsibility of the spiritual life is to deal with the problem 
of suffering. 

The second chapter deals, in the now familiar Toynbeean vein, with the char- 
acteristics of the contemporary world in which Christianity and the other religions 
find themselves. The expansion of Western civilization has enabled all the great 
religions to spill over their old geographical and cultural boundaries. Characterizing 
Western civilization which is unifying the world as “post-Christian or ex-Christian” 
(p. 46), Dr. Toynbee shares the fears so often expressed today that the non- 
Western peoples, by accepting a secularized technology and secular, liberal values in 
the processes of social, political, and economic emancipation, are in danger of suc- 
cumbing to the idolatrous forms of man-worship represented by Nationalism, Com- 
munism, and Utilitarian economics—a theme that recurs throughout the book. 

Dr. Toynbee devotes the third chapter to an analysis of the relations between 
Christianity and Western civilization, describing their association as “only partial 
and temporary” (p. 59). Christianity was spreading for seven centuries before the 
rise of ‘Western civilization, it has not been confined to the limits of Western society 
at any stage of the Church’s history, and it “will continue to be a living spiritual 
force in the world for thousands of years after our Western civilization has passed 
away” (p. 62). 

The last chapter tries to come to grips with what should be the Christian 
approach to the contemporary non-Christian faiths. All religions are confronted 
by “a fearful common adversary,” which is “the worship of collective human power” 
seen in Nationalism and Communism. Therefore religions should join forces in 
combating these evils by purging Nationalism of its excesses, in using technology 
to the glory of God, and in giving to the movements for emancipation and the 
pursuit of happiness a spiritual aim. Addressing himself specifically to Western Chris- 
tians, Dr. Toynbee exhorts them to do two things—to purge Christianity of its 
“Western accessories” and “of the traditional Christian belief that Christianity is 
unique” (p. 95). 

Both the interest and the weakness of Dr. Toynbee’s approach is that he is 
more concerned with religions as historical phenomena than as rational and logical 
structures of thought and belief. On the positive side this enables him to see 
Christianity as a universal religion which has suffered to some extent by its association 
with Western power and attitudes of superiority, but on the negative side it involves 
him in a tendency to subordinate the real and nonhistorical elements in the conflict 
between religions to the historical necessities of the contemporary world. ‘Toynbee’s 
suggestion that Christianity should give up its claim to uniqueness, for example, is 
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largely dictated by two historical considerations: the necessity for the West to renounce 
its pride and exclusiveness in order to reintegrate itself in a new way into the life 
of the world, and the necessity for a joint crusade by religions against the evils of 
Nationalism and Communism. Neither of these two historical necessities have a 
permanent value for the relations between religions. There is need for clarification 
of the relations between religion and history on the one hand and religion and 
philosophy on the other. Religion, like civilization, is always on trial at the bar of 
history, but it is not entirely condemned or justified by it. There must be sufficient 
truth in a great religion to transcend given moments of time, so that the criteria 
for the comparison of religions lie more in the realm of the search for truth than 
in history. This view has been ably developed by Dr. D. G. Moses in his Religious 
Truth and the Relation Between Religions. 

When Dr. Toynbee deals with the association between Christianity and Western 
civilization, it is sometimes difficult to tell whether his mood is one of Spenglerian 
pessimism or Christian humility. The problem of religion and culture is not confined 
to Christianity; other religions too are involved in the “accretions” and “accessories” 
of geographical and regional traditions. In his third chapter Dr. Toynbee agonizes 
over why the West seems to have been given so much to war, religious fanaticism, 
aggressive economics. In his desire to be fair to other religions he almost overlooks 
the fact that war, fanaticism and greed have no geographical boundaries. As an 
Indian I realize how much we of the non-Western world owe to Dr. Toynbee for 
his efforts to do justice to Eastern civilizations, cultures and religions. But one 
wonders if sometimes, as a Westerner, he doesn’t overdo the exhibiting of his camel- 
hair shirt. 

Like all Toynbee’s writings this book is both irritating and exhilarating. The 
irritation stems from the sweeping generalizations born of a brilliant mind seeking 
to impress itself upon the facts of history instead of letting them speak for them- 
selves, while the exhilaration comes from the rich stores of his great knowledge, the 
lucid and creative insights, and the prophetic vision hopefully scanning the future. 
Though he leaves one profoundly unsatisfied, there is not a dull page in this challeng- 
ing book. 

CHANDRAN Devanesen, M.A. 
Professor of History, Madras Christian College, Madras, India. 


A Source Book in Indian Philosophy. Ed. by SarvePpALLI RADHAKRISHNAN 
and Cuarves A. Moore. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957. xxix- 
683 pp. $5.00. 


The reviewer’s first impression: That is a lot of pages for five dollars in this 
age of high-priced books! Is it subsidized, or do they expect to sell it in enormous 
numbers? It is a well-printed, handsomely bound book, printed on good book paper. 
How do they do it? 

We have had numerous source books of European philosophy. They serve 
a useful purpose, even though the major works of the great European thinkers are 
available in translation in most college and larger city libraries; How much more 
useful this source book, then, which brings selections, well chosen selections, from 
the great thinkers of India most of whose works, if translated into European lan- 
guages at all, are only accessible in the larger libraries. 

The appearance of this book would seem to be an indication that there are 
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more courses being offered in Eastern philosophy than formerly in the universities 
and colleges. Teachers who give such courses can now require reading in the 
original writings of the thinkers who ought to be known. This is all to the good. 
Too long we of the West have ignored the best thought of the civilizations of the 
East. But now, whether we like it or not, our destinies are wrapped in the same 
bundle. We dare not go on neglecting whatever insights they may have to con- 
tribute to an understanding of man. . 

Since religion and philosophy are so intimately related in the thought of India, 
some of the greater religious classics have already become known, made available 
primarily through those whose major interest was the religion of India. So there 
is included material from the Vedas, the Upanishads, the Bhagavad Gita, some from 
Buddhism also, for example the Dhammapada. But the major interest here is 
clearly philosophical, so the selections have mainly to do with the thought structure 
of India rather than its quest for religious satisfactions. What is novel about the 
book is its inclusion of substantial selections from the various orthodox and heterodox 
schools of Indian philosophy. These are found discussed in such books as those of 
S. Radhakrishnan, Das Gupta, and others; but where would one find the actual 
statements of the great formulators of these schools? Where, for example, would 
one find any writing of the Charvakas? Concerning the Vedanta he might find 
something from the Shankara or Ramanuja, but where any writing of the exponents 
of the Nyaya or the Vaiseshika schools? Of the Yoga, yes possibly, but what of 
the works of the Purva Mimansa school? The great merit of this book is that it 
offers at least a limited amount of material from the exponents of each of these 
schools, with a brief but clear introduction to each separate section. 

The inclusion of selections from two of the major philosophers of the India 
of the twentieth century, Sri Aurobindo and S. Radhakrishnan, is a happy one, 
helping to round out the picture of India’s thought. One can imagine Professor 
Radhakrishnan modestly opposing the idea of including any of his own work, but 
his colleague Charles A. Moore has done well in doing so, for he has certainly 
been one of the outstanding figures in contemporary India. 

Charles A. Moore has for many years sought to interpret the thought of the 
East to the West through the international meetings of scholars from East and West 
at Honolulu, and the publication of the magazine, Philosophy East and West, at 
the University of Hawaii. The book has an admirable and extensive bibliography. 
Cuar_es S. BrRaDEN 

Professor Emeritus, History and Literature of Religions, Northwestern Uni- 

versity, Evanston, Illinois. 


Mysticism: Christian and Buddhist. By Datserz Trrraro Suzuki. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. 214 pp. $2.50. 


This book, which is the twelfth volume of Harper’s World Perspective Series, 
raises important questions for those who are interested in mysticism. The author, 
D. T. Suzuki (b. 1869) is undoubtedly the recognized authority on Zen Buddhism. 
He is well known in the West through his numerous books and articles. Readers who 
want to get acquainted with Dr. Suzuki’s thought in general will find the following 
two books very useful: Studies in Zen, edited by C. Humphreys (Philosophical 
Library, 1955) and Zen Buddhism—Selected Writings of D. T. Suzuki, edited by 
W. Barrett (Doubleday Anchor Book, Ago, 1956). 
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Once Suzuki asserted that “to study Zen means to have Zen-experience, for 
without the experience there is no Zen one can study” (Philosophy—East and West, 
edited by C. A. Moore, Princeton, 1946, p. 110). He went on to say: “I am not 
certain whether Zen can be identified with mysticism. Mysticism as it is understood 
in the West starts generally with an antithesis and ends with its unification or identi- 
fication. But in Zen there is no antithesis, therefore no synthesis or unification.” 
(Ibid., p. 120.) ‘Therefore, according to Suzuki, Zen is not mysticism, although there 
may be something in it reminding one of mysticism (/did., p. 126). In another 
article, Suzuki claimed that Buddhism “does not symbolize any particular object in 
distinction to something else” (Symbols and Values, edited by L. Bryson et al., Harper, 
1954, P- 154). 

In the present volume, however, Suzuki treats Buddhism as a form of mysticism, 
and he writes as though symbolism is important to Buddhism. He goes so far as to 
say: “I grow firmly convinced that the Christian experiences are not after all dif- 
ferent from those of the Buddhist. Terminology is all that divides us and stirs us up 
to a wasteful dissipation of energy. We must however weigh the matter carefully 
and see whether there is really anything that alienates us from one another and 
whether there is any basis for our spiritual edification for the advancement of a world 
culture.” ( p. 8.) From this standpoint Suzuki is willing to use Christian symbols in 
order to communicate the truth derived from Zen Buddhism, because he is convinced 
that it is possible to “see into the meaning and discard all the historical or existential 
encumbrances attached to the symbols and then we all, Christians as well as Bud- 
dhists, will be able to penetrate the veil” (p. 112). In reality, however, Suzuki finds 
some of the Christian symbols, especially the crucified figure of Christ, not congenial 
(pp. 129-138). 

Obviously Suzuki feels closest to Meister Eckhart among the Christian thinkers. 
What attracts Suzuki is Eckhart’s concept of “Emptiness,” even though Suzuki feels 
that Eckhart’s “pure nothingness” is more psychological than the Buddhist’s “empti- 
ness of all component things (skandha),” which is more metaphysical (p. 14). 

Not so metaphysical are the “Letters” of Rennyo Shonin, a noted patriarch of the 
Japanese Pureland School (pp. 167-173) and the “Utterances” of Saichi, a humble 
adherent of the same school (pp. 174-214). Rennyo’s Letters and Saichi’s Utter- 
ances, simple as they are, are important literature in the study of mysticism. These 
writings do not seem to indicate, at least to this reviewer, as Suzuki claims, that 
“Christian experiences are after all not different from those of the Buddhist.” 
JosepH M. Krracawa 

Assistant Professor of the History of Religions, The Federated Theological 

Faculty, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


The Presence of Eternity: History and Eschatology. By Rupotr Bu rt- 
MANN. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. ix-171 pp. $3.00. 


The Presence of Eternity makes available to the American theological public 
Bultmann’s Gifford Lectures of 1955 delivered at Edinburgh. The greater por- 
tion of the book is given over to a statement and brief critique of the major ideas 
that have determined the interpretation of history in the West. However, it is in 
Pauline and Johannine eschatology that Bultmann sees the dawn of the possibility 
of ascribing meaning to history as a whole from an intra-historical standpoint, that 
is, without pretending to transcend the whole historical process by reducing history 
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to the principles of cosmological speculation (Stoicism) or to the laws of nature 
(Polybius, Spengler). The ultimate implication of New Testament eschatology in 
its true Pauline and Johannine forms is that man himself is the locus of historical 
meaning; the question about history is the question about man’s historicity, and the 
answer can only be given in the examination of human nature. 

In the latter part of the book, and especially in Chapter X, Bultmann con- 
centrates increasingly on an assessment of R. G. Collingwood’s philosophy of his- 
toriography; for it is Collingwood who stresses the fact that the historian himself 
is in history, and, while he may critically reconstruct and appropriate the past, he 
cannot judge the ultimate value of any epoch or period, for he has no trans-historical 
perspective from which to do so. Collingwood’s failure, Bultmann maintains, lies 
in his not recognizing that there are various possible “world views” that may 
characterize a historian’s critical interpretation of the past, and that each of these 
world views entails a definite understanding of man. But not all of these world 
views and anthropologies are of the same value, for if we understand that the 
historicity of man’s being does not mean his relativity or determinedness by the past, 
but rather that for each man “the present is the moment of decision, and by the 
decision taken the yield of the past is gathered in and the meaning of the future is 
chosen” (p. 141); then we can agree that the historicity of man is most sharply 
illuminated and indeed further enhanced by the freedom-bestowing moment of 
grace that is created in the encounter with the Christ event. Thus in Jesus Christ 
the answer is given to historical relativism, and we have the possibility actualized of 
an intra-historical judgment on the meaning of history, i.e., the meaning of that 
history which is my history. 

There are two points of which this reviewer was particularly aware. First, is 
the Christ event the answer to historical relativism? Bultmann moves from Colling- 
wood’s relativism to Christian certainty about man via the minor premise that Chris- 
tian anthropology plumbs man’s historicity to its depths and gives it a transcendent 
ground. But this argument will become convincing only when Bultmann offers 
a Christology in which this anthropology is illustrated and related to God. Secondly, 
heretofore Bultmann has strenuously emphasized the distinction between internal and 
external history, between existential or eschatological history and chronology, but 
in The Presence of Eternity he takes Collingwood to task for too sharply dividing 
history from nature (p. 136ff.). What, one is tempted to ask, is the idea of history 
on which Professor Bultmann bases this criticism? 


RicHarp R. NIEBUHR 
Assistant Professor of Theology, Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. 


On the Philosophy of History. By Jacques Marrrain. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1957. xi-180 pp. $3.50. 


Professor Maritain scrupulously keeps a Thomist distinction between theology 
of history and philosophy of history. “The theology of history is centered on the 
mystery of the Church, while considering its relation to the world; whereas the 
philosophy of history is centered on the mystery of the world, while considering its 
relation to the Church. .. .” (p. 38). Unity of outlook upon history issues from 
the former; but the present volume deals with the latter. Hence its intention is to 
gather together inductively certain themes touching on the meaning of history, not 
binding them into a system, but rather suggesting through their free juxtaposition 
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how the Christian thinker is to reflect upon the human historical situation. ‘The 
central problem in all such reflection is that of the relation between “the defectible 
freedom of man and the eternal freedom of God.” This, Professor Maritain insists, 
and rightly, is “the absolutely primary problem for the philosophy of history” (p. 123). 

The themes of the book are, for the most part, gathered into two groups, one 
dealing with stabilities in the structure of history at any time (“axiomatic formulas”), 
the other dealing with the growth of history in its irreversible direction (“typological 
formulas”). 

Three “spurious,” though well known, philosophers of history, Marx, Comte 
and Hegel, receive a due share of attention. Marx and Comte cause Professor 
Maritain little malaise since their atheism can be met on philosophical grounds. But 
Hegel so threatens his composure that one asks “Why?” Epithets beat upon the 
offending Swabian, who is called foolish, idolatrous, perverse, immanentist, gnostic! 
One surmises that the root of the trouble is that Hegel, reared in Lutheran theology, 
is in earnest about God and history in the wrong way, as-“the greatest falsifier in 
divinity” (p. 35), in a word as a heretic. 

It may help the reader to see this clash in long perspective if he will recall that 
an Augustinian and a Thomist approach to the problems of history might come into 
collision in a somewhat similar way. Two issues will illustrate the point. The 
Thomist approach would require a more departmental contrast between theology of 
history and philosophy of history than would an Augustinian “illuminism.” And the 
Thomist approach, again in contrast to the Augustinian, would resist the doctrine 
that the singular is knowable in its singularity (pp. 3, 15). (For does not matter 
“individuate,” and so prevent knowledge from reaching the singular directly?) In 
the Thomist view, an Augustinian might well appear willful in blending theology 
and philosophy, and in seeking knowledge of the unique. 

Apart from polemics, the book is enriched by luminous insights and memorably 
poetic resayings of ancient truth. Four examples: 

If we murmur because Machiavellian works endure in history, “we do not 
understand the fair play of God, Who gives those who have freely chosen injustice 
the time to exhaust the benefits of it and the fullness of its energies” (p. 60). This 
is an instance of “the law of the historical fructifications of good and evil.” 

Concerning the problem of evil in history: “The devil hangs like a vampire on 
the side of history. History goes on, nonetheless, and goes on with the vampire. It 
is only in the kingdom of grace, in the divinely assisted life of the Church, that the 
devil has no place. He plays his part in the march of the world, and in a sense 
spurs it” (p. 54). 

Evil is “the only thing (because it is not a thing) that can be done without 
God” (p. 119). Only the moral creature is able “to make the thing which is nothing” 
(p. 121). This is a vivid reminder of the Christian diagnosis of historical evil and 
evil as historical. 

The conduct of numbers of men may worsen in the course of history, but the 
“progress of moral conscience as to the explicit knowledge of natural law is one of 
the least questionable examples of progress in mankind” (p. 105). This is “the 
law of the progress of moral conscience.” 

Thanks are due to Professor J. W. Evans, the editor of the book. 


RicHarp HockING 
Professor of Philosophy, Emory University, Georgia. 
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Philosophy of Religion. By D. Erron Truesioop. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1957. xv-324 pp. $5.00. 


Professor Trueblood presents what is essentially a philosophic defense of theistic 
realism. Although this book is based on The Logic of Belief (1942), it reflects such 
thorough recasting and supplementation in terms of the intellectual impacts of the 
intervening years as to constitute, Trueblood says, “my major contribution” (xii). 

Part I is devoted to methodological questions: the relation of faith and reason, 
the criteria of truth, the uses of evidence. This reviewer was startled to learn that 
a problem “no longer in essential flux is the relation of science and religion. 
Modern man no longer needs to choose between faith in science and faith in God” 
(pp. 4, 5). Less questionable is the recognition that absolute certainty is humanly 
unattainable, “but the probability of the truth of a proposition increases with the 
increase of comprehensiveness and coherence” (p. 16). Hence, the basis of religious 
belief consists in the convergence of “cumulative evidence” (p. 74). 

Part II, therefore, marshals the ranges of evidence which are held to support 
the theistic hypothesis. The hypothesis is first formulated as “the conviction that God 
is, both as transcendent reality and as immanent purpose” (p. 87), that “the order 
of purposive mind is the ultimate explanation of the universe” (p. 88). A separate 
chapter is then given to each of the following areas of evidence: scientific experience, 
moral experience, esthetic experience, historical experience, and religious experience. 

The third part deals with three challenges to faith: dialectical materialism, which 
is handled very effectively; Freud, the treatment of whom is not so effective; and 
logical positivism, the approach to which indicates a serious weakness. Not only is 
much of the criticism of logical positivism currently beside the point, but Trueblood 
does not appear to recognize the lively and positive interest in and analysis of religious 
language characteristic of a surprising number of contemporary analytic philosophers. 
A philosopher of religion in our day who does not grapple with the meaning of 
religious language can hardly be said to have faced the challenge of contemporary 
philosophy. 

In Part IV Trueblood considers several enduring problems: naturalism and 
supernaturalism, world religions, and the problem of evil. A comment on each of 
the last two is called for. The treatment of non-Christian religions assumes their 
subordinate position. And apart from this brief chapter there is virtually no considera- 
tion of comparative religions. In a philosophy of religion this is hard to understand. 

The problem of evil is discussed with commendable awareness of the perplexities 
and the alternatives. The result is, however, somewhat indecisive. There is no 
doubt that “the answer of childlike faith” (p. 242) represents a religious solution to 
the problem. But if there is a religious solution, what theory does it involve, what 
view of reality interprets it? A resolute answer seems to be lacking. 

The last part is devoted to summation under the headings: God, freedom, and 
immortality. 

Several issues need to be raised about Trueblood’s formulation and elaboration 
of the theistic hypothesis. If this conception refers to “the Living God, . . . the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, not the God of the philosophers” (p. 86), then 
it would seem to have a distinctive relevance to religious experience. And we might, 
therefore, expect the theistic hypothesis to be explicitly presented as an interpretation 
of religious experience. Unfortunately, however, there is no probing of religious 
experience in the first part of the book as a basis for the God-idea. And even the 
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examining of religious experience as evidence (in Ch. 11) does not begin to close 
the gap. In short, what we really have in this theistic hypothesis is still the God of 
the philosophers and theologians! 

Another problem has to do with the possibility of alternative hypotheses. ‘True- 
blood maintains that there are only two alternatives: atheism and theism. “No third 
possibility is really a live option” (p. 84). This would seem to be a radical over- 
simplification and to have serious implications. Is the theistic alternative to be identi- 
fied exclusively with theistic realism (that is, traditional supernaturalism or theological 
dualism)? If so, this should be said—and defended. If not, and personalistic or 
idealistic theism, for example, is recognized as a “live option,” one would at least 
have to consider whether the cumulative evidence is better evidence for one form 
of theism than another. The force of Trueblood’s argument is further weakened 
by his curt and cavalier dismissal of pantheism. 

Despite these criticisms, Trueblood says so many things so well and draws on 
the creative resources of great minds so trenchantly that students in philosophy of 
religion will find both their faith and their reason stimulated. 

Joun Hirttman Lavery 
Professor of Philosophy, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Pointing the Way. By Martin Buser. Translated from the German and edited 
by Maurice FrrepMan. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. x-239 pp. 
$4.50. 

The twenty-nine essays of this volume are the gleanings of Martin Buber’s 
long, varied and creative life. As we would expect, the essays are as diverse as the 
occasions which evoked them. The earliest essay, “The Teaching of the Tao,” is 
dated 1910, and the most recent, “Prophecy, Apocalyptic and the Historical Hour,” 
was written in 1954. Between those years Buber’s varied and indefatigable energies 
embraced topics as various as “The Altar” (a meditative essay on Griinewald’s 
Christus), “Goethe’s Concept of Humanity,” “China and Us,” “A Letter to Gandhi,” 
“Bergson’s Concept of Intuition,” and “Healing Through Meeting.” 

It is impossible in a brief review to give an adequate idea of the richness and 
variety of these essays. Their author is one of the creative spirits of the present 
century, who has left his mark upon all the diverse fields that he has touched. Buber’s 
spirit comes through not only in the wide variety of his topics but in his style of writing. 
Even in translation his style communicates his personality. Some of the essays, such 
as “To the Contemporary,” are in effect poems; and the poetic quality is apparent 
throughout the book. If there is an over-all direction to be seen herein, it is from 
the extreme mysticism of “The Teaching of the Tao” and the closely related 
esthetic concerns to a dialogical mysticism and through the latter to a profound con- 
cern for the historical and the social. 

“The Teaching of the Tao” is the one essay which in his preface Buber states 
he can no longer affirm. This essay is a sensitive statement of what might be termed 
the mysticism of ontological union of which Lao Tzu and Chuang Tzu were such 
notable exponents. Buber did not give up his interest in mystical religion in the years 
that followed this essay. Rather, the mysticism of union was replaced by the mysticism 
of communion. The latter seeks not union but communion with God. It is interesting 
incidentally to note Buber’s use of the idea of dialogue as applied to dramatic art, in 
which for many years he was seriously concerned. 
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The conception of dialogue which Buber has done so much to establish in the 
thinking of the contemporary world opened his interest on the one hand to funda- 
mental concerns with the categories of biblical religion and with Judaism; and on 
the other hand it led to a concern with all sorts of ethical and historical issues. “hus 
we are not surprised to find essays on “Three Theses of a Religious Socialism,” on 
“Franz Rosenzweig,” on “Society and the State,” and on “Genuine Dialogue and 
the Possibilities of Peace.” The chapter on Society and the State is in a way the most 
concretely sociological bit of reasoning in the volume. Among other things it shows 
Buber’s wide acquaintance with sociological literature, not excluding American writers. 
In the chapter Buber gives excellent reasons—sociological, ethical and religious—for 
distinguishing between society and state. He also points to the disasters which follow 
upon their identification. 

One of the most notable and characteristic pieces in the volume is Buber’s 
Inaugural Lecture at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, in 1938. It is entitled “The 
Demand of the Spirit and Historical Reality,” and is an excellent example of Buber’s 
matured thinking deployed upon the problem of man’s action in the drama of history. 
It takes place by means of a contrast between Plato and Kant on the one hand and 
Isaiah of Jerusalem on the other. 

Buber’s reflections on the turbulent history of our times, of two world wars, of 
Hitler and of the founding of Israel communicate an unfailing interest to the reader 
in 1958. One may not always agree with him—Buber would not expect or want 
that—but one is invariably impressed by the reasoned and critical approach to issues, 
and even more by the integrity and geniality of spirit. Here is one of those rare 
spirits who has lived in love for God and man and has pursued the thinker’s craft 
with rare creativity for almost five decades. 

Joun A. Hutcuison 
Department of Religion, Columbia University, New York City. 


The Mind and Art of Coventry Patmore. By J. C. Rem. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1957. 358 pp. $7.00. 

The Victorian poet and critic, Coventry Patmore, has suffered such decline 
from his once great reputation that he is barely a name to the average teacher of 
literature today. Much of this decline began during Patmore’s own lifetime. As a 
young man he achieved sudden fame as the author of The Angel in the House, 
a long narrative poem celebrating the joys of marital love. But readers who were 
attracted by a sentimental celebration of domesticity were understandably repelled 
by Patmore’s change in tone and style after his second marriage and his conversion 
to Roman Catholicism. His later work bears the mark of his Tory politics, his 
contempt for popular notions of progress, and his preoccupation with mystics so 
diverse as Swedenborg and Bernard of Clairvaux. Some aspects of his later thought 
might win him a better response today, if contemporary critics were not put off 
by that same reputation for sentimentality which won him his early fame. 

J. C. Reid, who is a Senior Lecturer in English at Auckland University College, 
seeks to win for Patmore a new hearing. He argues that there is a unity underlying 
Patmore’s considerable growth in ideas and technical skill. The Angel in the House 
is not, according to Reid, simply a sunny, sweet love story in rhyme; it is an early 
statement of a profoundly religious and metaphysical conception of love. Elements 
of flat, banal detail in the poem were deliberately incorporated by Patmore to create 
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mood and to express the view that the deepest meaning of love can be seen in the 
most trivial domestic situation. ‘This was one of the ways that he reacted against 
the sentimental romanticism of the Victorian period. “To have meaning, as well as 
mystery, love must proceed from the actuality of human experience” (p. 148). 
Like other mystics, Patmore saw sex experience as the highest earthly analogy 
to the transmutation of individuality which takes place in communion with God. He 
further holds that a male-female polarity runs through Reality; God is not merely 
a Father, He “contains in Himself the Divine Manhood and the Divine Woman- 
hood” (p. 170). Patmore goes on to use this as a basis for both political and artistic 
criticism. The proper organization of society is analogous to that of a good marriage. 
Extreme democracy is dangerous. “When a whole nation comes to be mainly guided 
by the female or sensitive conscience, so far as it has any conscience at all, then great 
disaster is not far off” (p. 218). Artistic genius possesses double-sexed insight. “The 
greatest artist is he in whose personality both elements are kept in a state of equilib- 
rium” (p. 192). Keats and Shelley are convicted of excessive femininity. Patmore 
accuses his fellow Catholic poet, Francis Thompson, of excessive masculinity, which 
he found demonstrated by detachment from reality, and a lack of taste and control. 
Reid’s book is a very careful piece of scholarship. It exposes Patmore’s leading 
ideas and relates them to the sources which influenced him. He seems to establish 
the fact that some of Patmore’s ideas, particularly his central preoccupation with 
love, are enduringly important. It would be interesting to see these ideas further 
analyzed in terms of their truth. Patmore’s conception of God suggests comparison 
with Hindu and Buddhist ideas which have become available to us in the West since 
Patmore’s time. His conception of love invites comparison with the thought of such 


men as Freud, Nygren, D’Arcy, and de Rougemont. Perhaps this book will lead 
to such an extension and comparison. 
Witiiam Henry Harris 
Associate Professor of Philosophy, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
Illinois. 


The Formation of Christian Dogma. By Martin Werner. New York: Harper 

& Brothers, 1957. xv-352 pp. $7.50. 

The thesis of this book, simply stated, is that the religious beliefs and theological 
ideas which created Christianity were entirely different from, even alien to, the 
doctrines which later nourished it and caused it to grow into a world-wide church. 
In other words, the religion which entered the world for the first time with Jesus 
of Nazareth was not the same as the religion it became in the second century under 
those teachers, evangelists, and literary theologians who were called after the name 
of the Christ of faith. The religion about Jesus had to destroy almost entirely the 
religion of Jesus before it could win the allegiance of the majority of antiquity, indeed, 
almost before it could itself come to be. 

This dichotomy between the religion of the Founder of Christianity and that of 
subsequent adherents, though it early expressed itself, was not the breach which 
Johannes Weiss had observed between the teachings of Jesus and those of Paul. 
Rather Werner puts Paul, or at least most of Paul, on the primitive or pure side of 
Christianity, making the Apostle to the Gentiles an elaborator of the ideas and deeds 
of Jesus Christ. Only with the Fourth Gospel is the breach made between what 
Jesus thought and what later theologians said he was and intended men to believe. 
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The crux of the matter, and the issue about which the whole book is written, 
is that Jesus affirmed the end of the world was imminent, that the deeds of his life 
inaugurated God’s eschatological Kingdom, and that the very generation of men 
who knew him and believed his message were destined with him personally to experi- 
ence God’s reign directly; while the church, faced with the fact that such a kingdom 
had not come and that the world as it had been was too much with her and those 
who constituted her ranks, had to translate Jesus’ supramundane hypotheses into 
mundane precepts or else cease to be. 

This translation, according to Werner, took a dual form: First, the doctrine of 
eschatology was displaced by a doctrine of salvation, leading eventually, in the second 
place, to a new concept of the person of Jesus Christ which superseded Jesus’ own 
self-acknowledgment as the heavenly Messiah. The redemptive idea, for example, 
expressed in the teaching of the Eucharist was different entirely from Jesus’ messianic 
meal with his disciples, eaten in anticipation of their perpetual feast together in the 
new Kingdom; and the Trinity and Two Nature doctrines of Chalcedon were as 
foreign to anything Jesus thought about himself as the Copernican system of the 
universe is to the Ptolemaic. 

Werner has taken without modification the thesis of Albert Schweitzer and has 
applied it to the doctrinal history of the ancient church, showing thereby that the 
major doctrines of Christianity are a result of the de-eschatologizing of the teachings 
of Jesus. 

The book indicates a prodigious amount of research on the part of its author 
and exemplifies vast erudition. Since its basic thesis is not original, it does not display 
the native brilliance of either a Schweitzer or a Bultmann. Unfortunately, in the 
humble judgment of this reviewer, its wisdom is not commensurate with its learning. 
Its fatal defect is the defect of Schweitzer. It takes the essence of the teaching and 
work of Jesus to have been Jesus’ eschatology; whereas the church, in all its branches, 
has held it to have been his redemptive mission, as effective now as it was when he 
walked among men on earth. 

Consequently this book will delight for a time the curiosity of those who are 
forever eager for some new thing in religion. It cannot satisfy the intellectual hunger 
and thirst of him who is seeking a historical understanding of the doctrinal history 
of the faith in which he seriously believes and to the efficacy of which he is already 
committed. This book is but another unhappy chapter added to the historical skepti- 
cism which with Schweitzer and Bultmann have grievously afflicted the Christianity 
of our times. 

WitiiaM R. CANNON 
Dean, Candler School of Theology, Emory University, Georgia. 


Late Medieval Mysticism. The Library of Christian Classics, Volume XIII. 
Ed. by Ray C. Perry. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1957. 424 pp. 
$5.00. 


This anthology of late medieval mysticism, ably prepared by the proven church 
historian of Duke Divinity School, will be of benefit to several classes of readers. Its 
very existence will call to the attention of theological students an important but 
often neglected aspect of medieval Christianity. Pastors and people in search of 
devotional direction will find in its pages some of the highest expressions of Christian 
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spirituality. Specialists in historical theology will profit immeasurably by the editor’s 
general and textual introductions, written out of extensive reading in the literature 
of mysticism. The countless footnotes are the signs of our ignorance and the tokens 
of our debt to Professor Petry. 

The value of this volume of the Library of Christian Classics does not consist 
in its translations. Reputable and unabridged editions of the sources already exist 
in English, most of them currently in print. From these the editor has invariably 
drawn his selections and just as invariably collated them with the originals, making 
extensive references in the footnotes to matters of translation and interpretation. 

In the General Introduction—a scholarly essay of thirty pages with which the 
book opens—Petry first discusses “the province and character of mysticism” and 
offers a definition which takes into account most of the recent scholarship on the 
subject. He is especially hopeful that readers will grasp the balance struck by the 
medieval mystics between contemplation and action—a theme which he has treated 
at length in “Social Responsibility and the Late Medieval Mystics,” Church History, 
XXI/1 (Mar. 1952). There follows a tightly written account of “the setting for 
late medieval mysticism,” in which the influence of the following is recorded: Plato, 
Aristotle and Philo, Plotinus, Augustine, John Cassian, Dionysius the Areopagite, 
Benedict of Nursia and Julius Pomerius, Gregory the Great, and the representative 
figures from Gregory to Bernard of Clairvaux. So very much crowded into twenty- 
three pages! It is not easy reading, and can scarcely be gotten through in one after- 
noon or grasped in one perusal. On later pages, when Petry is not so restricted by 
space, his prose is as majestic as that of the mystics he is describing. 

Selected writings by the following mystics form the core of the book: Bernard 
of Clairvaux (On the Lave of God, and two of his Sermons on the Canticles); the 
Victorines—Hugh, Richard, and Adam; Francis of Assisi; Bonaventura (Journey 
of the Mind to God); Ramon Lull; Meister Eckhart (two characteristic sermons 
On the Eternal Birth, another on Mary and Martha, i.e., on the contemplative and 
active life); Richard Rolle; Henry Suso; Catherine of Siena; Jan van Ruysbroeck 
(The Sparkling Stone); Theologia Germanica; Nicholas of Cusa; and Catherine 
of Genoa. Each text is preceded by (1) a biographical notice, (2) a bibliographical 
essay, and (3) a synopsis of the writing. Because they are so brief, the biographical 
sketches are of limited value. Petry, author of a whole book on Francis, is forced 
to treat that favorite figure in half a page. The annotated bibliographies are valuable 
indeed, and the synopses are excellent. 

The selections included represent all of the great mystical traditions, preserve 
each mystic’s most distinctive experience, span the years 1125 to 1510, belong to 
seven languages, are the expression of both cloistered and uncloistered people, and 
variously support and challenge the typical life of the Medieval Church. And so, 
they provide an authentic expression of Western mysticism in its finest age. Little 
is left to quibble about. It is perhaps unfortunate that only the first and last chapters 
of Bonaventura’s brief /timerarium are printed, the details of the “journey” itself 
being omitted. And where are the writings of John Tauler, so loved by Luther? 
One other question might be addressed to the General Editors of the Library of 
Christian Classics: Where are the writings of the Spanish mystics, Teresa of Avila 
and John of the Cross, to be included in the series of “indispensable Christian treatises 
written before the end of the sixteenth century”? 

This may very well be one of the most important volumes in the Library of 
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Christian Classics, for it calls to attention in an impressive way a part of medieval 
spirituality little studied, little appreciated. 


D. Barp THOMPsON 
Associate Professor of Church History, The Divinity School, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Master Roger Williams. By Ova EvizaBeTH WinsLow. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1957. 328 pp. $6.00. 
The Witness of William Penn. Ed. by Frepericx B. ToLies and E. Gorpon 

ALDERFER. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1957. xxx-205 pp. $3.75. 

In the seventeenth century many men managed to live a double life: in spite 
of the formidable barrier of the Atlantic they played an important role in religious 
and political development on both sides of the ocean. Roger Williams and William 
Penn were not unique, but they were pre-eminent. They belonged to the history 
both of England and America. 

Miss Winslow has given us an excellent life of Roger Williams. She has the 
technical skills required of a biographer, and in addition she has the far more important 
gifts of sympathy and insight. The background of seventeenth-century life is vividly 
described. Roger Williams moves amid scenes which we can visualize, he is faced 
with problems which we can readily appreciate. The struggle with the wilderness 
and with its inhabitants, both new and old, becomes real and intelligible. We share 
in the turmoils and the tensions of a growing colony. It was one thing to claim 
freedom; it was another to develop its implications in a community of stubborn 
individualists. Miss Winslow shows us both the sweep of Roger Williams’ thought 
and the practical obstacles which it encountered. She unerringly puts her finger on 
the essentials in every situation. 

She appreciates the greatness of her subject but she does not disguise his limita- 
tions. She is scrupulously fair to his opponents and realizes that they too were con- 
tending for truths they considered vital. She has a gift for exposition, though she 
uses it more sparingly than we might wish. Roger Williams’ convictions were the 
mainspring of his action; they were expounded in his writings, and might profitably 
have been set forth more fully in his biography. Miss Winslow explains that his 
works are the primary sources for his life. She quotes from them aptly; she might 
have done so with greater freedom. These implied changes might have increased 
the size of the volume—or they might have altered its balance. 

It is the balance of the book that is most open to criticism. Little is known about 
Roger Williams’ years at Cambridge, and almost nothing about his life prior to that, 
yet a quarter of the work is devoted to this period. Miss Winslow draws in some 
detail the background against which he grew up, but Williams’ relation to it is 
always conjectural. She has read widely in contemporary works; any defects are 
not due to lack of erudition. She seems, however, less familiarly at home than in the 
American sections of the book. In her Cambridge chapter she uses expressions which 
strike a jarring note on anyone who knows the university. The same is true elsewhere 
in her English chapters. An example is her curious and irritating habit of referring 
to the lower house of Parliament as “Commons” (sismpliciter), which is contrary 
to British usage, either in the seventeenth century or in the twentieth. But these are 
minor defects in an excellent work. 
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The Witness of William Penn is chiefly composed of extracts from Penn’s 
writings. The character of the book is determined by its purpose. It is primarily 
designed for the general reader. This explains the somewhat elementary character 
of the Introduction, and the necessarily brief extent of some of the excerpts. Each 
section has an introduction of its own, and they are extremely illuminating. It is 
impossible to read the book without an increased admiration of the range and vitality 
of Penn’s thought. On international affairs and the rule of law among nations, on 
relations with the Indians and on the principles underlying a new colony, on liberty 
of conscience and the struggle for freedom of worship—on all these matters Penn is 
wise and often original. To read the book is to wish for fuller access to Penn’s 
works. The editors might consider the possibility of preparing an edition that will 
meet the needs of those more intimately interested in the later seventeenth century. 
GeraLp R. Cracc 

Erskine and American United Church, Sherbrooke Street West, Montreal, 

Canada. 


Reflections on America. By Jacques Marrrain. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1958. 205 pp. $3.50. 

Pious and Secular America. By RemINHoLD Niepunr. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1958. viii-150 pp. $3.00. 


Reflections on America is a heartening, refreshing book of appreciation of the 
American people by the eminent French neo-Thomist philosopher, who has lived in 
this country over twenty years. The book grew out of his three seminars at the 
University of Chicago entitled “Random Reflections on the American Scene,’ 
their informal, random character has wisely been preserved. 

As anyone who has met Dr. Maritain knows, he is a man of sunny disposition 


> and 


and catholic (also with a small “c”) Christian charity. He had, moreover, a 


particularly happy first encounter with America and fell in love at first sight. He 
explains that he is not talking about politics or the government, but about the character 
of the people. One of the traits he recognizes in intelligent Americans, moreover, is 
that they love their own country with “a chastening love” and are severely self- 
critical. For all these reasons, this book leaves harsh criticism to others and con- 
centrates on America as “promise.” He does offer criticism, but with a light touch. 

His primary intuition is that there is a continual contrast and struggle between 
the people (“pioneers and free men under God”’) and the externally imposed structure 
of industrial civilization which came to us from Europe; he sees the latter as “a kind 
of ritual dedicated to some foreign goddess” (p. 21). Contrast not only the usual 
European identification of this with “Americanism,” but even the identification of 
the industrial phase with “the American Muse” by such a lover of America as Stephen 
Vincent Benét in John Brown’s Body. “The spirit of the people,” says Maritain, “‘is 
gradually overcoming and breaking the logic of the structure” (p. 23). 

He defends “American materialism” as being (usually) thoroughly humanized, 
latently Christian, using money and success for the betterment of life and devotion 
to the common good; spontaneous kindness emerges to combat the poisons of indus- 
trialism. He goes along with F. L. Allen, Berle, Drucker, and Lilienthal in main- 
taining that our present economic structure has already evolved beyond both 
capitalism and socialism into a significant new order. 

To turn to Dr. Niebuhr’s book, it is a collection of recent essays mostly dealing 
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with American social and political life. In the first one, the title essay, he states 
the “paradox” that we are in the twentieth century “both the most religious and the 
most secular of Western nations” (p. 1). Our democracy, he finds, is the fruit 
of the coexistence and interpenetration of these two trends. Both contributed insights 
to the organization of our political life. Secularism furnished immediate and proximate 
goals of justice, and piety gave the individual a final divine authority, preventing 
idolatry of State or community. But in our economic life the interpenetration has been 
comparatively uncreative. Secularism concentrated first on pursuit of happiness, then 
on comfort and security, then on efficiency; and piety has not effectively challenged 
the consequent vulgarization of our culture, though it has provided asylums of fellow- 
ship for its victims. “The religious revival in America,” he says, “is only partly a 
reaction to disappointed secular hopes and is partly a religious expression of those 
same hopes” (p. of.). 

The next chapter, “Frustration in Mid-Century,” points out the ironies of our 
international situation, and concludes with more detailed and pungent comment on 
the “religious revival.” The most popular preacher on the West coast “is chiefly 
intent to equate the freedom of religion with free enterprise” anachronistically defined; 
the most popular preacher on the East coast is out “to prove that prayer can harness 
divine power to human ends, particularly . . . business success and happiness.” Billy 
Graham’s message is “infinitely superior” to these, albeit still “a simple pietistic 
version of the Protestant faith” (pp. 20, 21). 

Other essays deal with “Higher Education in America,” “Russia and America: 
A Study in Historical Contingency,” “Liberty and Equality,” “Justice to the American 
Negro,” “Christians and Jews in Western Civilization” (a sympathetic and penetrating 
analysis, at some length, of the problem of Jewish “particularity and universality”) ; 
“The Impulse for Perfection and the Impulse for Community,” “Mystery and 
Meaning” (on the light that is in Christ illumining the mystery of creation). 


E. H. L. 


An Introduction to the Apocrypha. By Bruce M. Merzcer. New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1957. 274 pp. $4.00. 

Which Books Belong in the Bible? By Fioyp V. Fitson. Philadelphia: The 

Westminster Press, 1957. 174 pp. $3.00. 

September 30, 1952, is a date well remembered by many as the day of the 
publication of the Revised Standard Version, 500 years after the invention of movable 
type by Gutenberg. Five years later—September 30, 1957—the Revised Standard 
Version of the Apocrypha was published, the first English version by a group of 
appointed scholars since the publication of the King James Version of 1611. Two 
of the nine translators of the Revised Standard Version of the Apocrypha are Bruce 
M. Metzger and Floyd V. Filson. Dr. Metzger’s book on the Apocrypha came out 
on the same day as the new version, September 30, 1957. As one of the translators 
who has worked on the Apocrypha since 1953, he is eminently fitted for writing this 
introductory text. While Dr. Filson’s book deals with the whole problem of the canon, 
a lengthy chapter concerns itself with the Apocrypha and its place in the sacred 
canon of Scripture. 

While there are not many English introductions to the Apocrypha, we have 
had clear and scholarly approaches to this literature written by such men as Pfeiffer, 
Goodspeed, Torrey, Charles, Dentan, and Oesterley. This volume by Dr. Metzger, 
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while less technical than some books in regard to some problems such as the original 
language of each book and the unity of the various books, gives us one of the best 
all-round approaches to the material in the Apocrypha, the attitudes of different 
Jewish and Christian groups toward its authority and canonicity, its influence on 
music, art, literature—and even Christopher Columbus’ stimulation by II Esdras to 
discover America! 

The style and idiom of this volume are succinctly pointed toward laymen and 
parish ministers; but the book is one which will win the approval of the scholars. A 
chapter-by-chapter paraphrase of each book makes this volume an excellent com- 
panion for any person to use as he reads the Revised Standard Version of the Apocry- 
pha. The introduction which precedes each book will also give the reader a most 
helpful feel of the general data such as the purpose of each book, date, authorship, and 
other introductory problems. 

The last decade has been a rich one for the appreciation of New Testament 
backgrounds, especially from two sources: (1) the Dead Sea Scrolls, which have 
opened new insights into the life and literature of the Qumran community; (2) the 
Apocrypha. Many books on the Dead Sea Scrolls, atlases and geographies of biblical 
lands, and now a new unfolding of the Apocrypha, compose publications of the last 
five years. Dr. Metzger’s book is one more helpful addition to the many fine recent 
books on backgrounds. It will help many students of the Bible to see the rightful 
place of the Apocrypha in the total approach to biblical studies. Not only is the 
Apocrypha helpful for backgrounds of biblical history from 200 B.C. to A.D. 40; it 
is also intrinsically a rich and varied literature, especially as its contents are seen in 
I Maccabees (accurate history) and Ecclesiasticus and The Wisdom of Solomon 
(excellent wisdom literature). Metzger’s book will help the reader to discern the 
innate values of the books of the Apocrypha. 

While naturally much broader in scope and purpose than Dr. Metzger’s volume, 
Dr. Filson’s volume includes the relation of the Apocrypha to Scripture. Six chapters 
compose this book, given by Dr. Filson as the L. P. Stone Lectures at Princeton 
University: (1) Why Study the Canon? (2) What Place Has the Canon Today? 
(3) Is the Old Testament Christian Scripture? (4) Should Scripture Include the 
Apocrypha? (5) Is the Apostolic Witness Basic? (6) Is Tradition Subject to 
Scripture? 

Dr. Filson feels that the books of the Apocrypha lack the spiritual depth and 
literary level of the Old Testament, and especially do not possess a witness to God’s 
work as a preparation for Christ. The books do not speak to man’s religious experi- 
ences with the same power as Scripture. They are, however, of real value for his- 
torical study and understanding of biblical backgrounds. 

When it comes to the value of canonical writings, their real authority is estab- 
lished for us when we listen to their words as they speak to our needs; they seem 
to bring God’s will to us and to the Church. “We really have no canon on any 
basis except this Church-fostered, faith-founded, grateful contemporary witness. And 
we will have no canon tomorrow except by the renewal of that confession and 
witness.” In the total canon, Dr. Filson views the Old Testament as a Christian 
book which points to Christ, with its intended goal centered in the Church with its 
universal mission. As Christians today, we must enter into the historical meaning 
of the books in the canon and “hear God’s Spirit attesting the gospel to me and my 


Church.” 
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Dr. Filson has written several excellent books on New Testament studies, geared 
for the minister and the layman. He has the faculty of correlating the results of 
scholarship in an idiom which ordinary students of the Bible can understand. This 
present volume is a worthy addition to Dr. Filson’s earlier books. 


Tuomas S. Kepler 
Professor of New Testament Language and Literature, Graduate School of 


Theology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Understanding Grief. By Epcar N. Jackson. New York: Abingdon Press, 1957. 

256 pp. $3.50. 

Grief is a universal experience which sooner or later every person will encounter. 
So profoundly disturbing is the tragic loss of a loved one, that life is shaken to its 
foundations, and many persons do not easily recover. How we meet this or any 
other crisis depends upon the foundations laid from infancy and early childhood. 
Security in the relationships of life, a clear sense of the meaning and value of life, 
a balance of dependence and independence, ability to face the stark realities of living, 
and to accept denial without despair—these are necessary to recover from loss. Yet 
our society has not always laid strong foundations by which to meet such a crisis, but 
has tended rather to evade, gloss over and repress the reality of death and the honest 
expression of emotions. 

In this book the author undertakes to repair the breach in our foundations by 
open and thorough consideration of death and the nature of grief. Grief is defined 
as the emotion involved in the work of mourning, by which a person seeks to dis- 
engage himself from a relationship now terminated and reinvest in new and productive 
directions. There have been traditional rituals and ceremonies to express grief in 
mourning from primitive societies to our own. Yet in recent times our custom has 
been to conceal and even deny death, to give evasive answers to children, to remove 
the event of dying from homes to well-guarded hospitals, to give sedatives and senti- 
mental poetry to dull the sensitivities and make believe “there is no death.” This 
frantic attempt to escape the pain of bereavement is untrue and unhealthy to the 
extent of delaying and preventing the normal process of grief work by which emotion 
can be expressed, reality situations accepted, and new interest in living attained. 

The dynamic forces at work in grief are not merely a temporary depression in 
the face of loss, but involve a complex of many components and conflicts, complicated 
by the entire history of the bereaved person with his unique deprivations, anxieties and 
habit patterns. This concerns not only the family of the deceased, but through their 
distresses and health problems the caretaker professions; especially the pastor, physi- 
cian and psychiatrist. As these professions study the problems of grief and exchange 
the findings of their research and experiences in working with the bereaved, a 
systematic body of information is gathering to aid those who grieve and those who 
minister to them. 

This is surely one of the most complete and searching studies to date of the 
roots, dynamics and treatment of grief. The author is a pastor who has drawn upon 
the extensive resources of the Christian faith and fellowship, with valuable case studies 
from his own counseling of the bereaved. More than this, he is a thoughtful student 
of psychiatric experience and wisdom in the area of grief from which basic insights 
have been coming. He is, therefore, able to integrate the viewpoints of psychology 
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and theology, of pastoral and psychiatric services, in a working perspective as sound 
in theory as it is useful in practice. 

There is much to learn from this book in meeting the crises of one’s own life 
and family concerns; as well as knowledge essential to the pastoral and counseling 
ministry, which needs the deepest understanding and wisest compassion to serve 
those who mourn. The minister is so situated that he has the continuing responsibility 
to prepare for such loss before it comes, as well as to bind up the brokenhearted who 
stand in the shadow of death. 


PauL E. JoHNson 
Professor of the Psychology of Religion, Boston University School of Theology, 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


The Christian Tradition and the Unity We Seek. By Apert C. OuTLeER. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. 165 pp. $3.25. 


The ecumenical movement has its uncritical adulators (some of them among 
the better known and abler churchmen of this generation) for whom anything 
suggested in the name of “ecumenicity” is good; and it has attracted its detractors 
who view any serious ecumenical proposals with critical apprehension. These two 
groups, however, are small compared with the active Christian fellowship in America. 
The greater part of this fellowship has a favorable, generalized disposition toward 
ecumenicity, expressing the belief that “it is a good thing,” that “we have too many 
churches,” that “‘we should all get together.” But when the specific problems involved 
become plain, this generalized approval is often far less evident. 

Albert C. Outler belongs to yet another group: a group of objective realists, 
deeply interested in the ecumenical movement, men and women who are grateful 
for its achievements, who see its present weaknesses, who recognize that its most 
difficult days are yet ahead, and who are concerned that the basic differences between 
the churches should be candidly acknowledged and discussed—in a particular atmos- 
phere and in the light of the primary fact of Christian tradition. (The discussion of 
that atmosphere and tradition is the theme of Outler’s presentation.) In The Chris- 
tian Tradition and the Unity We Seek, Outler affirms that “the Ecumenical honey- 
moon is over.” Ahead are “the residual problems [acute, urgent, difficult] . . . the 
nature of the Church, the form of the ministry and the sacraments. If we are to 
reach fuller agreement about the Church, the ministry and the sacraments, real 
changes in existing interpretations and procedures are required of our divided Churches 
. . . For as things now stand our existing disagreements are ‘insoluble.’” (pp. 6, 
7, 8.) He sees the present quest for unity as turning on the necessary recognition 
of “the priority of the Christian community over the principle of ‘pure doctrine’ ”—so 
that “the mutual recognition of Christians as Christians [is] the pre-condition of 
ecumenical work rather than its goal” (p. 10). He points out that any seeking of 
unity must begin with “the mutual recognition of actual community in Jesus Christ 
. .. The Christian community is primary; Christian doctrines are explicative . . . 
The way into the community is not, in the first instance, by way of doctrinal under- 
standing—but rather through encounter with Jesus Christ.” (pp. 66, 70.) 

Outler indicates that the basic authority for all Christian people, by which the 
competing authorities the churches claim for themselves are to be judged, is this 
manifestation of God in Christ. In the Christ who is both Lord of Scripture and 
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Lord of the church, Outler makes clear, we already have existing unity. The quest 
now before the ecumenical movement is the fulfillment of this unity that we already 
possess. 

While the author calls his book “a tract for the times,” it is a closely knit argu- 
ment portraying what he believes is the best future procedure in seeking to solve the 
“insoluble” problems now facing the ecumenical movement. Any discussion, he 
affirms, must begin with the originative Christian Event and with the fact of the 
Christian community. Then in the acknowledgment of these, there is hope for the 
arduous and long task of meeting head-on the differences in belief about church, 
ministry and sacraments. ; 

Any reader will find points of difference between himself and a vigorous author. 
Some of us do not feel that turning to the New Testament as the touchstone of faith 
and the model for the contemporary church is really to “dispose of history” (pp. 
35-36). And some of us are not quite ready to assert that “the residues of pietism 
and non-conformity” are “not very productive” for providing help in solving the 
essential ecumenical issues “currently so critical” (pp. 93-94) 

The critics and the adulators of the ecumenical movement together with those 
who have a generalized good will toward ecumenicity need to grapple with Outler’s 
presentation, for he points to the most promising available possibility of a “break- 
through” toward the fulfillment of Christian unity. Such a reading will stir the 
minds of parish clerics and seminarians; and if the average layman finds the going 
a bit hard so that he falters, let him turn to page 141 and read the story of the 
church in Ystad in Sweden. (It is still true, even in a book on ecumenicity, that one 
picture is worth many words of argument. Seminary curriculum planners please note! ) 
Freperick M. Meek 

Old South Church, Congregational, Copley Square, Boston, Massachusetts. 


’ 


The Renewal of the Church. By W. A. Visser ’r Hoorr. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1957. 128 pp. $2.50. 


That the churches need renewal is scarcely argued in the Protestant world. 
That the spurt of religious interest in America may not spring from deepest sources 
is a matter of concern to American churchmen. The churches need renewal. But 
what kind, and how? 

In his concise and penetrating way, Dr. Visser ’t Hooft examines several con- 
cepts and meanings of renewal from antiquity through the early church, the Fathers, 
the Reformers, biblical scholars, and others. Renewal is not innovation, a break with 
the past. It is not adaptation of structures to new cultural developments, not a reform 
of institutional life. It is not withdrawal from and irresponsibility toward the world. 
“The renewal of the church means first of all the creative work of God among His 
people, the victories won by the new age over the old age” (p. 90). It is what 
happens to that church hard up against the gates of hell and apparent death, whenever 
and wherever it accepts to be renewed. 

Now, how does that renewal take place? One might expect a book with this 
title to suggest practical steps. And just here is where the matter becomes delicate. 
For if one regards repentance, or re-edification, or koinonia as ways to renewal, does 
one, can one in that frame of mind really repent or be edified or participate in the 
hoinonia? Does not the church’s preoccupation with its own life, even in terms of 
renewal, thereby preclude any real possibility of renewal of the church as church? 
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Dr. Visser ’t Hooft gives illustrations “to make it abundantly clear that in this task 
of renewal the church is its own worst enemy. Like other institutions it seeks the 
security of the status quo . . . the closed, introverted life of self-perpetuation” (p. 84). 

But if renewal is not gained by our own determined efforts, neither should 
the church reject—whether by its institutional egocentricity, its unwillingness to let 
itself be used by the Spirit, or its wrong concept of what constitutes “success”—that 
renewal which is offered to it (p. 72). The church is the object of God’s work of 
renewal. “ ‘Be renewed’ does not mean: ‘Get busy and find some different and 
better method of Christian action.’ It means: ‘Expose yourself to the life giving 
work of God. Pray that He may make the dry bones come to life. Expect great 
things from Him. And get ready to do what He commands.’” (p. 90.) 

“Must we then always wait for God before taking any action for the renewal 
of the church?” Yes, says Dr. Visser ’t Hooft. For the only action which can be 
taken must be seen in terms of repentance, re-edification, restoration of the koimonia 
of the Holy Spirit, and rediscovery of the churches’ proclaiming missionary character. 
The lead for this action, Dr. Visser ’t Hooft asserts, must come from the Scripture 
which directs us to the source of renewal, i.e., to God himself. “If it (the church) 
turns for inspiration to some period of its own past it is not directly in touch with 
the source.” A point not discussed by Dr. Visser ’t Hooft is whether there is not 
also a real danger of being so bound up in a closed circle of biblicism that one cannot 
be directly in touch with the source. 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft concludes with helpful chapters on the implications of renewal 
for the attitude and work of the church in the world, and the relation of renewal to 
unity. The most exciting chapter is the one on the renewal of the church which has 
happened in history, and often under the most unlikely circumstances. This is a book 
which every pastor concerned about the nature of the church and its spiritual life 
should read. 


Ropert Tosias 
Associate Executive Secretary of the Council on Christian Unity (Disciples of 
Christ), Indianapolis, Indiana. 


The Nature of the Unity We Seek. Ed. by Paut S. Mrngar. St. Louis: Bethany 
Press, 1958. 304 pp. $4.00. 


Bethany Press is to be congratulated for an efficient and rapid job in making 
available this comprehensive report of the 1957 Oberlin Conference on Faith and 
Order, devoted to a study of the nature of the unity envisioned by delegates from 
thirty-nine Canadian and United States churches. It is an honest report which admits 
the “the greater the diversity the more deep-rooted the solidarity.” This is a good 
phrase, the contemplation of which is guaranteed to bring forth—or not bring forth 
—most anything you might want—or not want. 

Almost everyone will find something or other with which he will agree in the 
ten major addresses; the report of proceedings; the honest statement by the Eastern 
Orthodox Church which declared that unity has never been lost because she has 
always kept it; or, in one or more of the twelve sectional reports. If not in any 
of these, then by all means turn to one of the three appendices. 

It is clear that the semantics of Oberlin is orthodox. The tried and tired words 
had it at Oberlin! Thrust, encounter, creative conflicts appear as evidences of truth 
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revealed, or as evidences of “theology of comprehension.” ‘The opposite of all that 
is labeled destructive conflict. 

It is an important encyclopedia of the current theological nature of the ecumeni- 
cal movement. It does not assume a revised edition with answers. 


E. S. B. 


Christianity and Communication. By F. W. Dituisrone. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1956. 152 pp. $3.00. 


Crisis in Communication: A Christian Examination of the Mass Media. By 
Matcotm Boyp. New York: Doubleday & Company, 1957. 128 pp. $2.95. 


1. Dean Dillistone in this book is concerned with formulating what he calls the 
“theology” of communications rather than writing a manual on techniques. In the 
same way that the development of pure mathematics preceded application of this 
knowledge to the new problems of physics, theorizing on communications is a proper 
preliminary to their improvement. 

There are in these 152 thoughtful pages some immediately practical values. 
First, the preacher, and particularly the missionary, cannot proceed far without asking 
himself some searching questions: Am I on the right wave length to insure the fullest 
understanding of those with whom I am seeking to communicate? The author points 
out with clarity the likelihood of confusion between the several cultural contexts of 
the personalities involved in attempted communication—the history of the communi- 
cator, that of the intended recipient, and that of the first-century Jesus. “To relate 
these histories to one another in such a way that a meaningful redemption and a 
relevant hope begin to be formed” is the problem. Dean Dillistone’s readers will be 
compelled to self-examination: “To what degree am I getting through?” 

The second immediately practical service that the author renders is his provision 
of solid backing for those publicists who are struggling for adequate budgets and 
authority to utilize to their fullest potentiality the new audio-visual media. The Dean 
accuses churchmen of an inflexibility that has prevented their cause from enjoying 
the benefits of new discoveries and new knowledge. In reference to television he 
says, “Surely no medium ever yet discovered offers greater possibilities to the Chris- 
tian evangelist as he seeks to extend the communication of the Image of God in 
Christ and the good news of what God has done in Christ.” 

While the church once seized upon the marvelous medium of printing, “and 
it became possible for men not only to hear the word, but see it, to retain it for 
further consideration, and to interpret it by seeing it with its context,” the author 
warns that in this technological age it is “no longer possible for the Christian church 
to place an almost exclusive reliance upon the technique of printing.” Just as the 
church then could not afford to overlook printing, it now cannot overlook television. 
Far more important than erecting new buildings or creating new institutional machin- 
ery is “ensuring that as information of all kinds courses through the world’s channels of 
communication, the most important ‘information’ ever given to man shall not be 
left out.” 

Dean Dillistone analyzes with profundity the unchanging factors in all com- 
municative processes; he makes his reader painfully aware of the present imperfections 
of communication, person to person, and person to multitudes; and he multiplies 
one’s fears that unless there is better utilization of newspaper, film, the broadcast and 
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telecast, the greater part of the world will be unaware that God’s communication has 
ever been made. 

This valuable service he has rendered well. The techniques of how to do it 
he has left to other and to later writers. 

2. The plus value of Crisis in Communication grows out of the diversified but 
highly relevant professional experiences of the author, Malcolm Boyd. He has lived 
deeply both with the mass media and with the church. First he was an advertising 
radio producer, then a partner with motion-picture stars in producing packaged 
radio-TV programs. Next he prepared for the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church at the Church Divinity School of the Pacific and Union Theological Seminary. 

One might expect that a book carrying jacket endorsements by Mary Pickford 
and an advertising executive would have been written by the publicist-promoter type 
of clergyman. Such a reader is in for a surprise. Expert in communications as he 
is, Malcolm Boyd is a theologian from first page to last. The same versatile mind 
that demonstrates familiarity with the content of most of American and European 
stage and screen plays, not to mention literature, seems equally at home with Barth, 
Brunner, Kraemer, Tillich and Niebuhr. 

Mr. Boyd is properly disturbed because it is “increasingly obvious that we are 
being evangelized by our secular technical society far more than we are in the process 
of evangelizing it for Jesus Christ.” Believing that “a non-communicative church 
would be a contradiction in terms,” he summons his readers to be “missioners in 
mass media.” He warns the church of the difficulty of utilizing the implements and 
techniques of public relations and at the same time standing in judgment on them. 
“The church must use them creatively,” he says, “but it must also criticize them.” 

In a closing Litany for Christian Communication the author seeks to be delivered 


from “changing communication into exploitation”; from “speaking to his neighbor 


” 


in monologue rather than in dialogue.” He prays for power “to enter into relation- 
ship with other persons as subjects to love and not as objects to use.” When this 
author chants the Benedicite his heart includes, “O ye Radio, Press and Television, 
Bless ye the Lord; praise him and magnify him forever.” 
RaLpPH Stoopy 
General Secretary and Director, Commission on Public Relations and Methodist 
Information of The Methodist Church, New York City. 


Christian Worship—Its History and Meaning. By Horton Davies. New 

York: Abingdon Press, 1957. 128 pp. $2.00. 

Principles of Christian Worship. By Raymonp Appa. New York: Oxford 

University Press, 1957. xiii-196 pp. $2.75. 

These two books by English Congregationalist ministers have a common point 
of view, yet are sufficiently different to be somewhat complementary. Davies proposes 
to present the history and meaning of Christian worship, while Abba wishes to intro- 
duce the subject and provide a practical guide for the minister in his conduct of the 
worship service. The latter carries out its plan somewhat more successfully, since 
it seems to be the work of an author who offers ample and careful documentation, 
while the former reveals the pleading of the preacher as often as the objectivity of 
the student. ” 

Davies is guilty of the occasional connotative phrase in the wrong place. He 
speaks of the Methodists being “founded under God” (p. 41); many non-episcopal 
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communicants receive the elements “crouching or lounging” (p. 66); private prayer 
is best in solitude and “the best attitude for such prayer is kneeling beside the bed” 
(p. 78). His scriptural texts are not always convincing, especially his statement that 
Acts 2:1-4 is “proof . . . that prayers are answered” (p. 79). And he is quite 
wrong when he says “Baptists usually take communion once a fortnight” (p. 100). 
He seems to be chary of the twentieth century, finding his illustrations in the past. 
Surely we have had good expository preaching since Campbell Morgan and good 
doctrinal preaching since Robertson of Brighton. Of his nine topical preachers, only 
Fosdick is contemporary. 

Abba presents a sacramental view of worship. He and Davies agree that wor- 
ship is not the sum total of the worship by individuals present at the service, any more 
than corporate prayer is the sum of all the individual prayers being offered. The 
worship of the church is, according to Abba, “an indefeasible corporate activity, the 
offering of the whole Church as the Body of Christ” (p. 85). The principles of 
worship, the authors agree, begin with the fact that worship is a response to the 
revelation of God in Jesus Christ, a response that is itself initiated by the Holy Spirit. 
All that we do, then, is to respond to God, to offer him our prayers, hymns, Scripture 
readings, sermons, and sacraments. These cannot be understood apart from their 
theological basis. This, we must agree, would be an excellent corrective for many 
shoddy practices and unsupported preferences that make up much of our services today. 
Too often the worship in our churches is mere imitation without understanding, which 
is responsible for all sorts of insincerities. The initial period of our revival of interest 
in worship is well over, and we are now ready to begin to distinguish between the 
attractive and the compelling. 

In Davies’ book the section on the History of Worship is the best portion, for 
here, in sympathetic description, are the essential elements of the main divisions of 
Christianity. These are important for our progress from tolerance to understanding. 
The chapters on Worship and Life are the least satisfying, since it is difficult to 
answer important questions within so brief a compass. Indeed, the very fact that 
there are seventeen chapters in 125 pages of the book is indicative of the necessarily 
summary treatment of the materials. This is, however, an excellent book for the 
student beginning his study of worship, and for laymen and church groups in dis- 
cussion and private reading. 

Abba ought to be read carefully by the free church ministers and laity. They 
will not wish to accept all his theology, nor will they be any more likely to follow 
all his procedures. What is far more important, they will acquire an intelligent 
understanding of other experiences of religion, and they may well be compelled to 
examine these meanings in their own forms of worship. Baptists, for example, would 
profit immensely by reading pages 142-153 on the subject of Infant Baptism. The 
whole book is a challenge to better worship and to richer experience. 

Rogpert E. KeiGHTon 
Professor of Preaching and Worship, Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 


Marx Meets Christ. By Frank Witson Price. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1957. 176 pp. $3.50. 
Dr. Price was a Presbyterian missionary to China for thirty years, in educa- 
tional and evangelistic work in various parts of the country; he lived under the 
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Communists for three and a half years, and was released in 1952. Since then he 
has been Moderator of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. (1953-54), and is now Director of the Missionary Research Library and 
professor at Union ‘Theological Seminary, New York City. He has lived long with 
the confrontation between Marxism and Chinese Christianity and seen the “conflicts 
and compromises” that occurred with the change of regime in China. Seeing that 
Communism and its wide appeal needs to be thoroughly understood in order to 
meet it with something better, he has written this able book, analyzing four aspects 
of the “meeting” under the section headings: “Two Persons Meet,” “Two Ideas 
Meet,” “Two Systems Meet,” “Two Faiths Meet.” 

First, Marx and Jesus are depicted comparatively as dedicated leaders “upon 
the backgrounds of their times,” with fairness to Marx’s strong qualities but bring- 
ing out the striking contrasts. In “Two Ideas Meet,” dialectical materialism is 
thoroughly expounded, and such questions are examined as “How do Marxians and 
Christians look at history?” “What is the way of social change?” “How do Marx 
and Christ regard ‘revolutionary hope’?” In “Two Systems Meet,” he examines 
the goal, methods, and strategies of world Communism, and its mixed fruits (but 
also mentions those of our own economy). In “Two Faiths Meet,” he shows the 
quasi-religious nature of Marxism, how seriously it competes for men’s loyalties; and 
he discusses the current Christian reactions toward it. 

He holds that Marxism, while its danger must not be minimized, is not beyond 
the reach of God’s purpose and providence; that creative contacts and sharing of 
insights between Christians and Marxists are still possible; that Christians should 
have the courage to act in the spirit of Christ toward this rival faith—as is indeed 
happening in iron-curtain lands. The book is beautifully written, readable, inform- 
ative, faith-producing—and needed. 


E. H. L. 


The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. xix-1492 pp. $17.50. 

This is a dictionary of the Christian Church from Aaron to Zwingli, prepared 
under the editorship of the Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Oxford and Canon of Christ Church. Nearly twenty years in preparation (count- 
ing some time lost during World War II), it is a mine of information on nearly 
every aspect of Christianity, particularly on its historical side. It will give the busy 
pastor a ready reference to people, doctrines, denominations, architecture, councils, 
documents, and books. Because the history of the Church is so much a part of the 
history of Western Civilization, it will also have a place on the shelves of the general 
historian and the interested reading public. 

In so comprehensive a volume it is perhaps churlish to look for minor errors. 
Still, they are there. Thus, while it may be only hurt pride, one who is a Methodist 
would have hoped that the correct name of The Methodist Church would by now 
be known across the water. That it apparently is not may be a sign to us that there 
is a perspective from which our achievements do not loom so large. Perhaps, too, 
we have been guilty of over-romanticizing the life of our founding father. But one 
who has been reared on stories of the mobs which frequently attacked Wesley and 
his preachers will be startled to read that “despite the hostility of many Churchmen 
he was nearly always greeted with enthusiasm.” ‘Those who have special interests 
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at other points may well find similar inaccuracies. In addition, the bibliographies 
seem heavily weighted with British references. 

In general, however, this will be a useful tool. The casual reader will not be 
led badly astray by its generalizations. The specialist will know how and where to 
supplement and qualify. 


Rospert Roy WricHt 
Assistant Book Editor, Abingdon Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Survey of the Training of the Ministry in Madagascar. By C. W. Ranson, 
F. Brrkeut, F. Micuaeri, and T. RAsENDRAHASINA. London and New 
York: International Missionary Council, 1957. 51 pp. 35 cents. 


At long last, theological education is receiving the attention it merits, for indeed 
the future of the church depends in large measure upon the leadership it can com- 
mand and the preparation provided for that leadership. Monumental studies have 
been made in this country and are proceeding. Investigations of theological education 
in Africa, with constructive suggestions, and in Southeast Asia, have recently been 
made. Now under the imprint of the International Missionary Council comes a 
survey of ministerial training in Madagascar, the fruit of the labors of Dr. Charles 
W. Ranson of the I.M.C. staff, Dr. Birkeli of the Lutheran World Federation, 
Professor Michaeli of Paris, and the Rev. T. Rasendrahasina of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, who is himself a Malagasa. 

This fifty-page pamphlet is a mine of information and spiritual insight. The 
report covers the country and people as well as the church of Madagascar and the 
history of missionary work by the several Boards, British, French, Norwegian, and 
American. It discusses in detail the educational program at various levels and makes 
specific recommendations. Although the study is confined to one “little continent,” 
it deserves wide reading, for much that it contains bears on the understanding of 
problems that are common everywhere else in the world, and the whole is written 
in a most engaging and inspiring manner. 

Rossins W. Barstow 

Executive Director, Department of Overseas Union Churches, National Council 

of Churches, New York City. 


A Testament of Faith. By G. Bromitey Oxnam. Boston: Little, Brown & 

Company, 1958. 176 pp. $3.00. 

Bishop Oxnam presents a dilemma here. Orthodox Christians will probably 
say that the Bishop has no faith—yet somehow they must explain the courage of 
his acts of faith. In what is thus far the most personal of the seventeen books this 
leader has written, this is an autobiography of belief and action—faith anc works. 
Filled with personal illustrations reflecting encounter with the great and near great, 
the reader goes on a fascinating tour, with typical Oxnam rapidity, through belief 
in God, Jesus Christ, Life Everlasting, Prayer, the Church, Forgiveness of Sins, and 
Man. As usual, you are short of breath when you finish the reading. 

There is a theological concept running all through this book that many theo- 
logians will not recognize: it is a firm conviction of Bishop Oxnam’s that religion is 
experience. Confessional theologians will not like the Bishop’s concept of theological 
freedom. He is critical of doctrines that do not speak to the condition of contemporary 
man. “Doctrines,” he says, “must be understood in terms of the thought forms of 
the day they emerged.” He accepts the love of God by faith, but is quick to add 
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that he beholds it when he looks at the life and work of Jesus Christ, and thus 
concludes that the love must be experienced. 

Some ecumaniacs will be surprised to learn that this leader of the World Council 
of Churches is critical of evidences of certain theological trends within that body. 
Obviously the Bishop expects the Council to be a fellowship for free and confessional 
churchmen; obviously he sees some trends to seek impossible compromises on definitions 
of church, the ministry, etc. This reviewer would love to be re-ordained as the Bishop 
says he would, “to have the hands of a Harry Emerson Fosdick placed on my head 
. . . Henry Sloane Coffin . . . Henry Knox Sherrill . . . Rufus Jones.” 

Close to all walks of people, Bishop Oxnam has presented a testament of un- 
ashamed prophetic social gospel. If it be “old liberalism,” then that label takes on 
a new dignity and respect that few “old liberals” have matched in recent books. 


E. S. B. 


A Pictorial History of Protestantism. By Vercitius Ferm. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1957. 368 pp., index. $10.00 


The former president of the American Theological Society has brought out a 
picture book. The selections are especially interesting not only because they are well- 
produced photographs and prints, but because they concern people. There will be 
gnashing of some teeth because of things not included; some denominations will feel 
that the true nature of their being has been distorted; a number of Methodists will 
groan about the identification of their “outstanding philosopher”; and it is doubtful 
if Roman Catholic publications will view the volume with favor. It should be owned 
by libraries, however, for it is another good contribution to Protestant church history. 


E. S. B. 





A new series of New Testament Commentaries has been launched by Harper & 
Brothers with the following volumes: The Acts of the Apostles, by C. S. C. Wililams 
of Oxford, and The Epistle to the Romans, by C. K. Barrett of the University of 
Durham (each $4.00). Others in preparation include Floyd V. Filson on St. Mat- 
thew and Sherman E. Johnson on St. Mark. Each commentary is meant for the 
modern reader, with author’s original translation from the Greek, exploration of 
the historical context, attention to current critical study in the U. S., Britain, and 
the Continent, and consideration of meanings for the present day. 

A useful booklet, The Wesley Orders of Common Prayer, has been put out 
by the Methodist Student Movement, P. O. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
Edited by Edward C. Hobbs of Southern Methodist University, with introduction; 
price $1.00, discount on quantity orders. This is the book of services John Wesley 
sent to America for use in the new Methodist churches here, now reprinted in an 
authentic form available for general use. A Lectionary has been added, using the 
RSV. Morning Prayer is given in Wesley’s own non-musical form and in a form 
adapted to musical accompaniment. Dr. Hobbs finds these services a strong presenta- 
tion of primitive Christian truth; “the final test of all this . . . is what happens when 
we worship together through it.” 

Another Harper book is Charles Templeton’s Evangelism for Tomorrow 
($3.00). This is an analysis and rethinking of the church’s evangelistic task, 
one of the high-quality “new evangelists,” who in the last twenty years has “preached 
in every major city in the United States and in thirteen other countries” under 
varying auspices—nondenominational, fundamentalist, National Council of Churches. 
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He concludes that “without evangelism the church would die, but that without 
drastic rethinking and change evangelism cannot ultimately succeed in this century.” 
The same press has published D. T. Niles’ Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale, The 
Preacher's Task and the Stone of Stumbling ($2.00). In his usual highly stimu- 
lating manner, he “takes off” from three letters written him respectively by a Hindu, 
a Buddhist, and a Muslim friend explaining why they find it impossible to turn Chris- 
tian. A ringing call for presentation of the whole Gospel without compromise. 

Two books from the Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company should 
be noted. J. Marcellus Kik has written Ecumenism and the Evangelical ($3.50), 
to clarify the position of evangelicals (i.e., those who “hold firmly to the sola 
scriptura and sola gratia of the Reformation”) over against the drive toward mergers 
and full organic union. 

The other book from this publisher is The Millennium, by Loraine Boettner 
($4.50). “Broadly speaking there are three general systems which profess to set 
forth the teaching of Scripture regarding the Second Coming of Christ and the future 
course of the Kingdom: Postmillennialism, Amillennialism, and Premillennialism.” 
Each system takes the Scripture as the authoritative Word of God, but they are built 
upon different methods of interpretation. Dr. Boettner presents a careful scholarly 
summary of each, and defends the first as valid. 

Friendship Press sends us The Story of the American Negro, by Ina Corinne 
Brown, a work first issued some twenty years ago, now rewritten in the light of new 
research into the history and the most recent events. A sensitive Southern sociologist, 
she offers “highlights rather than details,” “the historical facts that are most impor- 
tant to an understanding of Negro-white relations today,” for the use of general 
readers, study groups, and college classes wishing a quick review. Cl. $2.75, pa. $1.50. 

John L. Casteel has compiled a very helpful book, Spiritual Renewal Through 
Personal Groups, Association Press, $3.50. He prevailed upon ten contributors (several 
ministers and a few laymen) to write about their intimate small groups in various 
typical churches and localities, which have met together for prayer or Bible study 
or exchange of experiences and insights. Dr. Casteel gives his wise interpretation of 
their significance and possibilities, also warnings against psychological pitfalls, for any 
who wish to conduct similar experiments. 

Chicago University Press has brought out The Living Talmud, a new trans- 
lation of the Pirke Aboth (Wisdom of the Fathers) by Judah Goldin, together with 
the first English translation of the chief classical commentaries on this work. With 
an introductory essay on the Talmud. ($4.00.) 

Justin Wroe Nixon has written a useful pamphlet, Man’s New Hope: A Reli- 
gious Approach to Foreign Aid. Available from the Church Peace Union, 170 
E. 64th Street, New York 21, at 50 cents. 

A new Quarterly has been initiated by the American Baptist Historical Society: 
Foundations: A Baptist Journal of History and Theology, intended for “thoughtful 
American Baptists and free churchmen, clerical and lay.” George D, Younger is 
editor, with an impressive list of associate and consulting editors from Baptist and 
other Seminaries. In the first issue (January, 1958), contributors include liberals 
and conservatives (D. D. Williams, W. S. Hudson, Carl Henry, H. H. Straton). 
$3.00 per year. Editorial office, 3 Henry Street, New York 38; business office, 
American Baptist Historical Society, 1100 South Goodman Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
E. H. L. 


























